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At last— 


12-gauge satisfaction in a .410 shell 







Here’s a .410 (12 M/M) shot-shell with walls of brass, 
not paper. A shell that offers insurance against swell- 
ing, cut-offs, unsatisfactory crimps, and absorption 
of moisture. 


The strength of this brass shell makes a base wad 
unnecessary. That saves space. So we load into this 
2-inch brass shell all the powder and shot that you 
get in a 24-inch paper shell. 


Fits a 2-inch or a 2'44-inch chamber. Sells at the 
same price as a 2-inch paper shell. 


You .410 users—just try this All-Brass shell. The 
dealer will give you your money back if you don’t like it. 


Descriptive folder will be sent you if you want it. 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; 
National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; 
Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto, 


All-Brass 410 


SHOT ~ SHELLS 
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THE HUNTER’'S OARS 


Dependable as your gun—the Evinrude, With 
this husky ‘“‘stern-kicker’ to breeze you up the 
lake to marsh or blind, you're there on the job, 
fresh and steady, when the earliest flights come 
over. Go hunting—not rowing—this Fall! 












Year after year you ll find your Evinrude a 
faithful pal and a tireless worker On 
week-end outings or vacation trips just take it 
with you on the train or trolley or in your car. 
Give it a little ‘‘gas’’ and oil and you won't have 
to worry about oar-work. Takes you quickly to 
distant fishing grounds or favorite picnic spots. 
A family friend at camp or resort. 


There are two Evinrude models—the Standard, 
for more rugged service; the popular 50-pound 
Lightweight for greater portability. 


See these Evinrudes at your hardware or sporting se 
goods dealer's. Or write for free catalog describ- 
ing the Built-in-Flywheel Magneto, Tilt-up At- 
tachment and other Evinrude features. 


Evinrude Motor Company 
736 EVINRUDE BLDG. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Standard and 


EVINRUDE listircicne 


DETACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERCRAFT 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 
*Cortlant St., New York, N. Y. 780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
19 Broadvay, Oakland, Cal. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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You Chance to Earn a Gun or Any | 


Other Article Advertised in 
Outdoor Life, Free 


With the greatly reduced prices on everything it does not take very many subscriptions to 
earn a splendid gun, tent, fishing tackle, outing clothing or anything your heart desires. 


The only stipulation is that ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE NEW ONES—renewals will not 
count—and cash must accompany each order. You send $2.00 with each subscription—either 
money order or bank draft—and mail us the subscriptions promptly to avoid dissatisfaction 
among our subscribers. 











New Subscriptions January 26, 1922 

For A PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS at $2.00 Each My .300- .> Some. ag you on - Soe 60 sub- 

. scriptions to Outdoor Life has arrived a . an want to 
45 Colt Automatic express my appreciation of this excellent present and to say that I 
Colt’s New Service am well pleased with it is only Abe it in a mild manner. Of 
38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, .45 all my prize possessions this will be the choicest. Guns are my 
22 Colt Automatic hobby and this one is a beauty in design and workmanship and 
y ; s oe. will, I believe, be a leader in the game field. As this gun came 
.38 Smith & Wesson, Special Military to me without cost and for very little effort, it seems more like 
.22 Colt Double Action a real present, and I will always prize it very highly. Thanking 
38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, .32-20- you very much for same. and for past favors, I beg to remain, 
380 Sava e Auto Pistol 1917 25 Yours for future success, 
: ‘e , J. HORACE IRWIN, 


.32 Colt Auto Pistol 
.25 Colt Auto Pistol 


Grand Junction, Colo. 











.250-3000 Savage, bolt # 

250-3000 Savage, lever ; : : 

30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, 35 cal Fishing Tackle 

1895 Winchester Takedown Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You 


1895 Winchester, solid frame, 06 s ; g 
.30-30 Savage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, .303 can figure it out for yourself—for m5 
30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special..........0.- aes stance, if a rod retails for $20.00, we & 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special would require twenty subscriptions to : 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater earn it. #3 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919 e ° 
.22 Remington, 12-A # 

22 Marlin, Hammerless Outing Equipment 
30-30 se lever action : Tents, camp stove, stools, tables, cloth- 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22- ing—anything you wish. If a tent re- 


Stevens 27 F ite, 22-cal . : 
Seveunl 2 * es Me “29-cal tails for $30.00, send us thirty new 


No. 6 .22-cal. Single Shot subscriptions. 
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Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to # 
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Every one is fully guaranteed. 
round out to perfection your fishing equipment. 
best service over the longest period of time. 
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HEN you hook a big fighter, you need a Meek or Blue Grass Reel, for they are built to stand 


Also manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shafts. 





, \ hard work. Their action is as smooth and their construction as accurate as a fine watch. 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rods and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines will 
They are scientifically constructed to give the 
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TO A NEW CAMP 











The Babu’s Monkey 


An incident of British East Africa, supplemented by a description of how 
some splendid specimens of big game—rhino and. buffalo— 


"THE babu at Mtoto Andei had a monkey. 


At that little tin station on the Uganda 
Railway it was very lonely. Few ever 
alighted there, and fewer still ever left 
gain, for Mtoto Andei was low, and sickly, 
| very hot. The babu himself was not 
ybust; indeed he was wan looking, and in 
is deeply sunken eyes flickered, like «the 
gleam of a wavering light, a curious ex- 
-sion of inward contemplation, as if won- 
‘ring, perhaps, how it had ever occurred 
\llah to place one of the faithful in so 
late a spot; where the only sound, saving 
lions, jackals and hyenas, was the 
stonous click! click! of the telegraph 
ument. There was no water at Mtoto 

i save what the tank cars periodically 

zht, and this might account for the 
j/alid appearance of the babu’s dress, and, 
tx : the uncleanly appearance of the babu 


East Indian can achieve the appear- 
of a disreputable vagabond with less 
effort than an individual of any other 
, but the babu was not so bad as all 
; he was no better and no worse than 
eneral run of his brethren in Nairobi— 
frowsy and unkempt and musty-smell- 
vith his dingy white tunic and Turkish 


were brought to bag 


Ralph H. White 


trousers, giving rise to the presumption that 
his soup or curry experienced many vicissi- 
tudes between the plate and his mouth. But 
despite such an unprepossessing exterior the 
babu was a being capable of a pure and all- 


engrossing love. He loved his monkey, the 
only companion he had in that utter solitude 
of scorched thorn-scrub and coppery horizon, 
and the monkey loved him, loved him with 
a familiar and naive affection, loved him as 
devotedly as if the babu’s person was im- 
maculate and of pleasant savor instead of 
smelling so abominably like the mingled 
essences of a gymnasium locker and a par- 
rot cage. 

When the flaming sun had dropped and 
the hot glare had softened, the babu, with 
unfailing regularity, might be seen in 
pathetic timidity emerging from the stifling 
gloom of his dingy quarters with his monkey 
perched combatively upon his shoulder with 
one mummy-like claw of a hand clutching 
the babu’s neck. There was nothing at 
Mtoto Andei except the name, the corru- 
gated iron station, the glinting rails, com- 


plete desolation, heat, fever and—lions. The 
babu was reconciled to all these things, and 
bore them with equanimity and fortitude, 
all except the lions. Towards them he nour- 
ished a religious aversion. He could under- 
stand how a lion might find agreeable sport 
and pastime with a man, but how a man 
conceivably could find any sport or pastime 
with a lion was past his comprehension. 
He didn’t respect the Englishman any the 
more for the latter’s delight in assailing sav- 
age beasts in every corner of the world, but 
rather the less—it seemed to him so much 
saner to prefer tranquility and safety rather 
than adventure and peril. Thus it was that 
the babu bore the furnace-like atmosphere 
of the stall thru the long hours of the day 
in preference to running the risk of sitting 
outside in the shadow, for at Mtoto Andei 
neither the name nor the station, the babu 
nor the monkey, deterred the lions, who were 
as apt to prowl upon the station platform 
as anywhere else. But at sundown the babu 
perforce must venture out to light the lamps 
in readiness for 37, when that diminutive 
but cocky little train pulled in from Mom- 
basa; and on these occasions he and the 
monkey would exercise the greatest precau- 
tion. The babu would peer anxiously up 
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the track; the monkey would squint as con- 
cernedly down the track; and, finding no 
lions in sight, the babu would issue forth, 
hand the lighted taper to his friend, who 
in turn, balancing upon the babu’s shoulder, 
would light the lamps, blinking and grimac- 
ing the while in the flare of the flickering 
light. And then pacing slowly and circum- 
spectly up and down they would await the 
resplendent meteor of spouting sparks 
against the black velvet of the sky that be- 
tokened the approaching train. For the 
babu to die were as nothing; for him to 
suffer obloquy and wrong, that was fate; but 
for the monkey to die, for him to be sub- 
jected to harm or hurt or scorn— 
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window in lofty grandeur and composed 
aloofness, observing with no little disgust 
the friendly overtures of his passengers 
towards the babu’s monkey. Why on this 
particular evening he should have been 
seized with an uncontrollable impulse to de- 
scend from his cab and meander to and fro 
on the platform is one of those inexplicable 
events that sometimes changes the course of 
empires. Certainly as I lay in camp forty 
miles away I could not suppose that Blaser’s 
desire for a promenade could have any di- 
rect bearing on my own destiny, but it was 
due to just that circumstance that I bagged 
my second buffalo. 





For a moment the babu was impotent, but 

a plaintive whine, as of a half-witted chi'd, 
recalled him to his senses. Hurrying into 
that hot, stifling den, that was at once his 
home and his shrine, he beheld the only 
thing that had been given him to love fee! |y 
creeping towards him. To tell how the babu 
ministered to the little beast, how he crooned 
it to sleep in his uncouth gibberish, how jie 
wept over it in his grief, how thru the long 
hours he prayed, were but to add another 
line to those humble annals that record in 
every age the survival—not of love as the 
world knows love, but of something infinitely 
holier. The lions grunted that night, the 
jackals yelped, the hyena on his 





ah, that would wring the babu’s 
heart and cast a somber night- 
gloom over the prospect of his 
glorious Mohammedan Heaven; 
and at the thought of such a dire 
contingency the poor babu’s heart 
would wax fond and gentle, a 
lump would clog in the babu’s 
throat, a tear would dim the 
babu’s eye, and never a mother’s 
touch upon her child would fall 
more tenderly than the babu’s 
dusky hand upon that grotesque, 
shriveled, sophisticated - looking 
little brat that squatted upon his 
shoulder. 

Of quite a different type was 
the engine-driver of 37, the up- 
train from Mombasa. He was an 
Englishman with an honest pride 
of race, which will seem justifi- 
able perhaps to those whose trav- 
els have failed to reveal any tribe 
or clan, or nation or people, with 
the exception of the Milesians, 
who have yet paralleled either the 
spiritual or the spirituous attain- 
ments of the bonny Anglo-Saxon. 
He had been thru the war, had 
been shot to pieces, pieced together again, 
been blown up and asphyxiated, and had 
turned right side up in British East, game 





and pugnacious as ever. His name was 
Blaser, a cognomen more appropriate, it 
would seem, for his fireman, whose own 


name, by the way and oddly enough, was 
Cole. Blaser was not a big man in size, but 
in spirit, aye, and in spirits—for he dearly 
loved a peg of whiskey—he was quite gar- 
gantuan. Blaser loved a dog, he doted on a 
horse, he would stop and lay a kindly hand 
upon a tot of a child, but nowhere in 
Blaser’s heart was there one jot or tittle, not 
even a single expiring spark of love for a 
mangy, scurvy, pucker-faced imp of a mon- 
key; nor did Blaser take kindly to the mon- 
key’s master, the babu, nor to any other 
“blighted ’eathen.” 

The regular passengers on 37 knew Blaser 
and they knew the babu at Mtoto Andei; 
that is to say, in their passage back and 
forth from the coast to the Lake they had 
become expectant of that emaciated, wastrel 
figure standing motionless in the gleam of 
the murky lamp, with the monkey, like a 
familiar spirit, crouched upon his shoulder, 
and they would break the tedium of their 
journey thru the stifling red dust of the 
Nyika by alighting and amusing themselves 
with feeding the beast peanuts and bits of 
bananas and mangoes, laughing the while at 
its avidity and comical contortions. The 
babu, as has been intimated, was not of an 
aggressive and bellicose disposition; few of 
his race are. He would endure wrong and 
oppression in meekness and humility, later 
in passionate vehemence beseeching Allah 
to avenge his wrongs; but the monkey was 
of sterner stuff. Amiable he was, and a jolly 
good little fellow to his friends on 37, but 
let an affront be offered the babu, even so 
much as a threatening gesture, and he dilated 
with an insatiable fury that knew no bounds. 

Hitherto when 37 puffed and spouted into 
Mtoto Andei, Blaser had sat at his cab 





ONE OF THE TRACKERS 


Back and forth stumped Blaser with brisk 
and sturdy stride, the smoke of his pipe 
wreathing behind him, pausing as he passed 
the knot of passengers about the babu to 
cast a look of withering contempt at that 
frowsy object and the chattering, grimacing 
monkey. The clang of the bell dispersed the 
group of passengers, leaving the babu linger- 
ing there. His simple heart was full and 
erateful like a doting mother’s who sees her 
precious offspring the object of endearments 
and lollipops. Down the platform came 
Blaser, hurrying towards his locomotive. His 
glance fell upon the babu standing there in 
the gloom, the air stirring the dingy cotton 
of his raiment like the fluttering vestments 
of a wraith. But Blaser cared for neither 
wraith nor mortal, nor devil either, and just 
for a bit of skylarking, as he was about to 
pass the unsuspecting figure, he stopped 
abruptly, whirled about, and with a mighty 
spring landed almost on the astonished 
babu’s feet, at the same time blowing a great 
cloud of smoke full in the monkey’s screwed- 
up visage. Hell hath no furies like a mon- 
key scorned. As the poor babu recoiled in 
dismay the monkey, with a shrill scream of 
rage, leapt squarely upon Blaser’s head and 
fastened his fangs in Blaser’s round, red 
nose. 
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Never in Blaser’s life had such an 
affront been offered him. Every fibre of 
his being rebelled at the indignity. 
With an angry imprecation he tore the 
tenacious brute loose; flung him down 
like a rag and administered a mighty 
kick that lifted the offending animal 
from the earth and sent: him rocketing 
clear thru the station doorway. Thirty- 
seven pulled out, Blaser with one hand 
on the throttle and the other on his 
nose, the while a dire and vindictive pur- 
pose forming in his heart. 
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haunches by his cavern sent forth 
his bedlam cry, but the babu 
heard nothing except the click! 
click! of the telegraph, which 
somehow associated itself with 
the pulsing of life in the hairy 
little form over which he watched, 
As the brief dawn paled and the 
light crept in, and the sun smote 
the iron roof, the babu knelt to 
meet the tropic orb and give his 
thanks to Allah for the boon of 
his monkey’s life. 

Three days afterwards, when 
37 was due back on her mid- 
weekly run, the shadow was lifted 
from Mtoto Andei. There were 
no lamps to be lighted this time, 
as 37, passing to the coast, made 
Mtoto Andei in daylight. It would 
have been better had 37 been 
scheduled to arrive at Mtoto An- 
dei after dark, both going and 
coming; better for the babu, bet- 
ter for the monkey, better for 
Blaser, tho in all probability it 
would have cost me my buffalo 
bull. 

At intervals of a few miles 
apart on the Uganda Railway are little corru- 
gated iron shanties called “landis,” erected to 
house the black section hands, who, under an 
Indian overseer, kept the right of way in re- 
pair. Nearest to Mtoto Andei was the four- 
mile landi. When 37 passed it, Blaser took 
from the seat behind him a tremendous, old- 
fashioned, double-barreled elephant gun. 
There was a truculent look in Blaser’s face, 
and it was not diminished by a broad strip 
of surgeon’s plaster across Blaser’s nose. 
Bitten by a monkey! Bitten by a good, 
honest dog—there was nothing to complain 
of in that; it showed the spirit of the breed. 
To be kicked by a horse—there was no re- 
proach in that, rather a mark of distinction; 
but to be bitten by a yellow-fanged, heathen 
imp of a monkey! With these reflections 
Blaser’s face grew ominous and black; sav- 
agely he jammed his helmet down on his 
head and thrust the muzzle of the elephant 
gun out thru the cab window. Mtoto Andei 
was in sight and rising rapidly. Blaser 
motioned his fireman to apply the brakes. 
A jackal raced off from the right of way, 
and Blaser brought the ponderous gun to /iis 
shoulder and took a sight at the fleeing «ni- 
mal just to see if his aim was good. 
Apparently it was, for a grim smile suffused 
his features, followed by a scowl, for ‘he 
plaster on Blaser’s nose made it painfu! to 
smile, even grimly. And now 37 reluctan'ly 
slowed down—reluctantly; for once the [it- 
tle trains on the Uganda railway are per- 
mitted to get under full headway, rumbling 
pleasantly along and doing their very ‘st 
with the smoke and sparks spouting up ‘“¢ 
lightfully and wisps of white steam cur!ing 
from the cylinder-heads, they don’t like beng 
reined in -and brought to every time ‘ie 
glint of a tin station appears ahead. 

Blaser was not unaware of the fact ‘at 
in each barrel of that old elephant rifle »:'¢ 
six big drams of shiny powder and a °'8 
hunk of lead. He knew that he was ass" 
ing no uncommon risk, and that the str-i0 














.e locomotive when that gun went off 
would be greater than ever it had been 
called upon to sustain before. But he ac- 
cepted the responsibility. ,Mtoto Andei was 
ius: ahead. To assure the best and steadiest 
aim Blaser thrust one leg thru the cab win- 
i,w and secured a grip as if riding on a 


ai 
cjde-saddle. However, neither babu nor 
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monkey were in sight, the babu discreetly 
shrinking from another encounter with the 
white devil who drove 37. Blaser peered 
here and he peered there, but all in vain; 
and as the unpleasant truth forced itself 
upon him that his long-meditated vengeance 
was to be frustrated, he could not but feel 


the deepest and most wilting chagrin. 

\l] might have been well and my buffalo 
still roaming his native haunts but for the 
insatiable gluttony of the babu’s monkey. 
To miss being on the platform when 37 came 
in was to miss those delectable morsels with 
which his friends, the passengers, regularly 
supplied him; so when he heard the clang 
of the bell and hiss of steam, eluding the 
poor babu’s vigilance, the monkey sprang 
upon the sill of the babu’s window, beheld 
the old familiar faces at the carriage win- 
dows, leapt to the ground and scampered 
down the platform just as the locomotive 
slid by and stopped. 


poor noenenaae 





Boom! 

A tremendous concussion shook the 
earth and rent the circumambient air. 
The locomotive shuddered and swayed, 
but settled back on the rails. Blaser 
had fired—and both barrels had gone off 
at once. With the discharge, despite 
his side-saddle grip, Blaser had toppled 
over backwards like a puppet whacked 
over in a Punch-and-Judy show, and 
now lay sprawled and maimed and 
groggy on the floor of the cab. The 
plaster on his mangled nose was half 
torn away, and the nose, to Blaser’s 
dazed sense, was all knocked askew and 





flowing fountains of blood. 
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The monkey had disappeared. It had 
vanished. Not a vestige of it remained. 
The babu one instant had beheld it inno- 
cently skipping towards its friends; the next 
instant it was gone. The stricken man in- 
sisted that Blaser had hit it. Blaser him- 
se!f was doubtful, later asserting under oath 


that lle had missed the monkey and hit him- 
self. admitting as irrefragible testimony and 
a ibit A the appalling condition of his 
eatures, 


Pleasantly situated in Nairobi on Govern- 
ment Road beneath the fretted shade of 
eucalyptus trees and handy to the bar of the 
Norfork Hotel was the imperial headquarters 
of tie Commissioner of East African Police. 
Il exhaustive report submitted by those 
two distinguished publicists of the Victorian 
Er: Gilbert and Sullivan, has sufficiently 


proved that “a policeman’s lot is not a happy 
on My friend, Sergeant Thomas, was not 
happy; nor, despite the convenient proximity 
0! ‘he Norfork Bar, was the Commissioner 
hayyy; and especially on this particular day 


was he perturbed and did the burdens of 
lay heavily upon him. A despatch had 

come in over the wires, a despatch diff- 
of comprehension. The Commissioner 
read it and re-read it, the while audibly 
ing the inability of Indian babus in 
ral to fathom the syntax and idioms of 
“nglish tongue. Down the line at that 
obscure, seldom-heard-from station of 
0 Andei something had happened; just 
had happened was the question. From 

elegram it might have been an insurrec- 
of the natives, a man-eating lion, an 
€ liquake with volcanic eruptions, a dis- 
a rous train wreck or the peculiarly colds 
led murder of the babu’s baby: by a 

£ of white ruffians. sah fe 
ie Commissioner threw down the missive 


os mSom 6 ree: 
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THE BUFFALO, WITH THE JUNGLE CHOPPED AWAY IN FRONT 


in despair and strolled across the shady road 
to the bar of the Norfork Hotel, and pres- 
ently strolled back again. Settling into his 
chair he lighted his pipe and took another 
bout with the telegram. Weighing every 
word of it he was inclined on the whole to 
entertain the presumption of premeditated 
child murder. He tapped a bell; a tall, 
slim, black orderly in khaki tunic and shorts 
and crimson sash appeared and stood at 
attention. 

The Commissioner just lifted his brows 
and pronounced, with an air of being in- 
sufferably bored, “Sergeant Thomas.” 

Presently the sergeant stood before him, 
spick and span, and immaculately clean as 
befitted a British soldier. A high-peaked 
tan helmet surmounted his head; his well- 
knitted figure was uniformed in khaki—not 
the khaki that we know, but the soft, fawn- 
colored khaki of India. Blue puttees set off 
the sergeant’s muscular legs; stout russet 
shoes, scrupulously polished, were on his 
feet—naturally they would be nowhere else. 

The Commissioner explained the situation. 
An Indian subject of His Brittanic Majesty 
had suffered some kind of an affront. As 
near as he could make out, the Indian’s 
child (it did not say whether girl or boy) 
had been set upon by thirty-seven white 
men and diabolically done to death. The 
Commissioner did not know whence or why 
thirty-seven white men had been fools 
enough to go to Mtoto Andei, when ordi- 
narily there was not money enough in the 
Colony’s treasury to tempt even one white 
man in his senses to go there. However, 
that was none of his business. One of His 
Majesty’s subjects evidently had suffered 
outrage, and of course the color of that sub- 
ject made no difference—white, black, blue 
or green, the justice of the Empire must be 
vindicated. Sergeant Thomas was to repair 
forthwith to Mtoto Andei, conduct an in- 
vestigation and report. With that the Com- 
missioner dismissed the sergeant, and once 
more strolled across the shady road to the 





Norfork bar, while Sergeant Thomas, ac- 
coutering himself for active service, his re- 
volver at his belt and his servant carrying 
his precious .303, set off for the railway sta- 
tion; but on his way he stopped to call at 
our bungalow where he was as one of the 
family almost. He acquainted Mem-sahib 
with his destination. Mtoto Andei being but 
a station or two below where, a fortnight 
earlier, Ralph and I had struck off on safari, 
the sergeant apprised her of his intention, 
his commission performed, to stop off on his 
way back, pick up our trail and have a day’s 
visit in camp. 

Meanwhiie, all unaware of the tragedy 
perpetrated at Mtoto Andei, I had been hav- 
ing troubles of my own. Like Blaser I had 
become answerable to that swift, inexorable 
and sometimes inelastic and unreasonable 
thing called British justice. British justice 
is the most eager, prurient, inquisitive and 
importunate of all the different kinds of 
justice; it has a feverish, insatiable pro- 
pensity for mere functioning, and British 
officials are sorely put to it and in constant 
perturbation lest British justice should by 
some untoward chance be obliged to remain 
inoperative for a while. A community desti- 
tute of malefactors and transgressors would 
be, to an English official, a consummation to 
be devoutly undesired, since it would pro- 
vide no occasions whatever for the function- 
ing of British justice—and British justice 
must find continuous, uninterrupted scope. 
There is no other justice in the world so 
ravenous, so disinterestedly irrepressible as 
British justice—all it asks is perpetual mo- 
tion, and perpetual motion it must and shall 
have. It is a very Moloch requiring a con- 
stant succession of victims. In a British 
Dominion the way of the transgressor, while 
in some respects perhaps not wholly agree- 
able, is, on the whole, gratifying. Blaser, 
for instance, when haled before the magis- 
trate, was not received with an ominous and 
portentous frown, nor yet again with that 
icy, sphinx-like, dispassionate stare which 
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respectable and patriotic American criminals 
are subjected to. No! Blaser was met with 
a benevolent smile. He had served his coun- 
try well. He had provided grist for the 
great mill of British justice, and I—when I 
voluntarily appeared before the authorities 
in fear and trembling to confess my derelic- 
tion—was treated, to my amazement, with 
the most cordial amiability. Just in the 
knick of time, perhaps, when the wheels of 
British justice bade fair to have to stop from 
sheer lack of anything to continue operating 
on had I stepped forward to supply the de- 
ficiency. I was nearly overcome by the 
protestations of real appreciation for what I 
had done. Blaser was mulcted of a modest 
sum, while for my distinguished service I 
was accorded the distinction of counting out 
1,200 rupees. You see, quite unwittingly 
and ignorantly, I had been shooting on the 
wrong kind of a license, and on top of that 
had killed a rhino unlawfully. 

It was shortly after the buffalo encounter 
that I committed the felony. I was entitled 
to still another buffalo, but for the sake of 
change had decided to try for rhino before 
filling my license on the former item. We 
thought we knew just about where to lay 
our hands on one, for we were not without 
recent experience of a locality where, if 
rhino didn’t fairly swarm, they seemed to. 
I had no further desire to penetrate that 
jungle again, but hoped about twilight to 
find some accommodating rhino meandering 
about the outskirts. B. as usual saw the 
beast first. There were two little arbors of 
bush with an open space between, but inter- 
twining their foliage at the top, just as one 
would train a hedge to form an entrance 
arch to a driveway. Behind one of the 
shrubs was the rhino, and B’s quick eye had 
caught it as it stepped into the open space 
under the arch and stopped, completely fill- 
ing the aperture and blending with the half- 
withered vegetation. I could not see it at 
all, nor would B. have seen it, I think, in 
the first place if it had not stirred, but he 
happened to catch the movement. It was 
just forty-five paces away, but I could not 
distinguish it, and my sight is unusually 
good for distance. B. kept pointing at it 
and admonishing me, but still I could see 
nothing. 

“Where is it?” I inquired. 

“Behind the bush there!” 

“How in Sam Hill do you expect me to 
see thru a bush?” I demanded, a little ex- 
asperated. 

B. was in despair, and was getting very 
excited. 
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Directly by us was an ant hill, and I 
quickly clambered up on this to see if 
I could not get a sight of the animal, 
and just as I had steadied myself upon 
its summit, out stepped the rhino—a 
cow of good size, but of not particularly 
good horn. The beast seemed to have 
no idea of our presence, but ambled 
diagonally off. A .404 Jeffery was the 
heaviest rifle, due to after-the-war con- 
ditions, I had been able to obtain either 
at home, in Europe, or in Africa, but 
it is a good rifle just the same. The 
400-grain full-patched bullet struck in 
the middle of the body, ranged diagon- 
ally forward, and lodged near the jaw 
on the opposite side—quite some jour- 
ney—and the bullet was intact when I 
cut it out. The rhino was collapsing, 
but already I was aiming the second 
shot, was just pressing the last ounce 
on the trigger, when B. in anguish 
yelled, “Look out or you will shoot the 
toto!” 











But it was too late, the rifle was going 
off, and meeting the bullet a calf had trotted 
out from behind the bush that had formerly 
concealed its mother and ranged directly 
alongside of her just as the old lady was 
falling. The calf gave a prodigious squeal, 
trotted a few steps, and dropped, too. 

Now you’ve done it!” ejaculated B. in un- 
reasonable remonstrance. “If Percival finds 
it out it will cost you 750 rupees.” 


Seven hundred and fifty rupees was a tidy 
sum as exchange went then, but what I 
dreaded most was British justice—swift, 
sure, terrible—such as I had never been 
accustomed to at home, for our American 
justice is discriminating, while everything is 
meat to British justice; there is nothing 
finicky about its tastes, but our justice has 
become so pampered that it turns up its 
nose at plain, wholesome, ordinary crime, 
its cloyed appetite demanding only the most 
fastidiously revolting felonies. I pictured 
myself confronting Percival, the formidable 
game commissioner, who was wont to regard 
the unlawful killing of one of his precious 
animals with the same inflexible severity as 
the district commissioner would the killing 
of one of his precious natives. And, of 
course, Percival would know all about it—- 
never was there a safari yet without some 
spy in it ready to curry favor with Bwana 
Percival by reporting infractions of the 
game laws. 

In guilty fear I had the dead toto rolled 





into a patch of jungle while I approached 
its mother, who lay in an excellent position 
for photographing. It was my first rhino, 
and naturally I wanted to view the animal 
from all angles. From behind its propor- 
tions were not pleasing, broad-sterned and 
substantial, but entirely lacking in that 
grace and symmetry we are accustomed to 
associate with the female form divine. [t 
reminded me very much of a photograph | 
had seen in Nairobi of that celebrated 
American Diana, Lady Mackenzie, taken sur. 
reptitiously from behind while she was in 
a stooping posture. I walked all around the 
beast, surveying it with the deepest interest, 
and had arrived at the horns when solemnly 
one eye opened and began to wink scandal- 
ously. I jumped as far as anybody could 
jump under such circumstances, and imme. 
diately put another shot back of the old 
lady’s ear. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Thomas of the East 
African Police, equipped and accoutred for 
active duty, had arrived at«Mtoto Andei, 
where, after listening three hours to a tor- 
rent of unintelligible volubility, the fact 
dawned that often between what the East 
Indian means to say and what he actually 
succeeds in saying yawns a dizzy linguistic 
gulf. So that Sergeant Thomas, armed to 
the teeth in joyous anticipation of confront- 
ing a whole mob of white malefactors, found 
to his bitter chagrin and disappointment that 
the babu in his despatch to the commissioner 
of police had not clearly distinguished be- 
tween the number of his assailants and the 
number of the train; and that in his inno- 
cence he had meant nothing more by the 
use of the term child than his beloved pet 
monkey. Poor Thomas! Confidently count- 
ing on a delightful melee with a gang of 
child murderers he found himself called 
upon to deal with only a docile, inoffensive, 
prattling little train and a disgruntled 
Briton named Blaser. 

The following morning we were afield 
after lesser kudu, all unsuspecting that, at 
that very moment, with the guilt of that in- 
fant rhinoceros heavy and sodden upon my 
conscience like a large, wet sponge, a myr- 
midon of the police, armed cap-a-pie, with 
his native servant and a Masai tracker, were 
along on our trail. Lesser kudu as a beauti- 
ful trophy suffer only in comparison with 
their great kinsman. Both are none too easy 
to obtain—shy, shrinking animals clinging 
to their depth of cover, and seldom ventur- 
ing ‘abroad in the open except with the 
shadows. Across towards the desert horizon 
amidst the confused upheaval of hillock-like 
pyramids that looked as if they had been 
dumped out of jelly molds, and where B. 
had obtained his magnificent greater kudu, 
and thither we were planning to go so soon 
as I had bagged one of the lesser species. 
We were very hopeful regarding the latter, 
for we had seen the’ unmistakable sharp 
prints of the quarry we were after. If we 
had wanted nothing but a buck for porters’ 
meat all would have been well, but the very 
desirability of the lesser kudu and the diff. 
culty of getting him lent to its pursuit the 
zest of excitement that B. craved so keenly. 
Knowing just what to look for, B. saw the 
animal first as it burst from the edge of 4 
thicket, where it had been looking out, and 
leaped off thru the bush. B. stopped 
abruptly, and without a word began to shoot. 
At that moment I saw the animal dashing 
off not fifty yards away. For the life of 
me I could not get a shot, for wheneve 
aimed, B. was in front of my sight. Dis- 
gustedly I shouldered my rifle and left ‘he 
field to him. His last shot brought the «n!- 
mal down, whereupon his excitement sib 
sided instantly, and, aware of his offense, 
he turned and offered his sincere apologi*s, 
appearing very contrite, assuring me his only 
motive was to make sure of the trophy, fe2"- 
ing lest I had not seen it in time. ‘'¢ 
novice in African shooting has many things 
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learn. The American, bred to no caste 
nd eschewing many pretentions, is apt to 
; a frank familiarity with his white 
hunter. Don’t do it. You do not hire your 
ide to act as an understudy for a bosom 
friend. Be agreeable, affable; foster good- 

owship, but ever remember that you are 

iying the bills. True dignity and agree- 
able companionship with your white hunter 
are perfectly compatible—especially if your 
hite hunter is an Englishman, bear in mind 
that he is not acquainted with our American 
way, and that what you mean as friendliness 
may seem tO him familiarity and breed a 
hearty contempt. 

But during this diversion Sergeant Thomas 
is threading his way and mopping his brow 
as he threads it, for it is very hot and humid, 
across plain and river, thru trees 
and jungle, winding here and 
there, on our track, and it is time 
we were back in camp. 

The possibilities of our present 
domicile were about exhausted. 
To be sure, I was entitled to an- 
other buffalo, and our present lo- 
cation was accessible to their 
haunts, but having already killed 
an excellent bull, and under cir- 
cumstances that made it memor 
able, I was loath to postpone lor- 
ger the quest of roan and greater 
kudu. Southwestward, a long 
day’s journey was a range of 
rugged ridges where our Kakamba 
trackers had assured us we should 
find roan. Lolling in our chairs 
after lunch, B. advised that on 
the morrow we start for the hills 
for roan, and after that swing 
across country to the desert of 
thorn and tiny hills where lurked 
the greater kudu. This point de- 
termined, I called for hot water 
and prepared to shave. It was 
while thus occupied that I learned 
how pusillanimous a guilty con- 
science can make a man. [ trie.! 
not to think of that rhino calf, 
weltering in his blood, but in 
every unguarded moment I found 
myself dwelling upon that un- 
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executioner. I had already shaved one side 
of my countenance and piled a fluffy mass 
of fresh lather on the other, and now vainly 
I attempted to complete the depilatory opera- 
tion. Who was that white man that was 
approaching? I thought I could hear his 
very footsteps, tho he could not yet be 
within hailing distance. My knees smote 
together and the razer wabbled in my hand. 
I made passes at that lather, but I had to 
give it up; it meant simply to commit in- 
voluntary mayhem upon myself. At that 
moment I needed comfort and encourage- 
ment, a woman’s tender sympathy and 
caressing touch. I got it. In doleful ac- 
cents B. whispered, “Oh, Lord! It’s a police 
constable. We’re in for it now. There’s only 
one thing to do—make a clean breast of it!” 
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you know; but in our collective capacity, 
as administrators of the Empire, as—” 

“As purveyors to British justice,” I inter- 
vened. 

“Ex?” 

“As the embodiment of British justice.” 

“Exactly. As the embodiment of British 
justice we must sedulously safeguard the 
rights of every British subject.” 

“Even an Indian babu?” 

“Confound it, yes! Just the same as if he 
was human.” 

“And what about Blaser?” I inquired 
solicitously. 

“Oh, I wired to arrest him when 37 
reached Nairobi. He’s been jolly well raked 
over the coals and fined a hundred rupees 
by this time.” 

“Shocking!” I expostulated. 








“Eh? What was that?” 

“I said shocking,” I repeated 
indignantly. “So that’s what your 
far-famed British justice amounts 
to? Now, in my country we have 
progressed beyond such archaic 
practices. In the United States, 
Thomas, our system of jurispru- 
dence is more enlightened. We 
employ no such summarv and in- 
decent haste over the killing of a 
man, to say nothing of a monkey. 
Why, in America the rights, sen- 
sibilities and preferences of the 
citizen are so buttressed with 
safeguards; our legal processes 
are so wisely curbed, checked and 
retarded; our system of bail so 
comprehensive and so ingenious- 
ly adapted to the needs of worthy 
criminals, that when a man is 
arrested for murder he faces his 
accus..s bravely, serene in the 
knowledge that before sentence 
and its execution are imposed he 
will have reached at least a green 
old age. Indeed, my friend, in 
some of our more advanced com- 
munities there is a growing sen- 
timent on the part of our author- 
ities in favor of suspending sen- 
tences altogether on the broadly 
humanitarian grounds that prison 








toward episode and the annoying 
consequences likely to ensue from 
it. I knew that Percival, ordin- 
arily so urbane, was a perfect ogre of re- 
morseless retribution where an infraction of 
the Colony’s game laws was concerned, and I 
had no doubt at all but that Percival already 
knew of the matter, for where good report 
gets about with the miraculous swiftness 
that it does in Africa, and seemingly with- 
out any mechanical aid, you could depend 
upon it that evil report would outdo the 
celerity of light. At that very moment as I 
st pped the razor, B. had to observe that he 
vould not be surprised if at any minute we 
= visited by a representative of British 
tice, and if there are any two words par- 
arly qualified to strike terror to the 
heart of mortal man, those two words are 
British justice. No wonder prohibition is 
desired in England; a man needs must 
some stimulant to keep his courage up 

i at every turn he is reminded of that 
‘ifie institution denominated British jus- 
No sooner had B. thus inopportunely 
‘ted those appalling syllables than I gave 
irt and nearly sliced a lip off. I could 
ine myself, sheepish and crestfallen, 
ing the way to where I had feloniously 
ealed the ghastly evidence of my foul 
e. I very nearly cut my head off when 
‘f a sudden B., who was sitting behind 
smoking a cigarette, in a faltering, lugu- 
18 voice, announced that a white man 
approaching from the direction of the 
r hole. I daren’t turn to look. If I 
t be yielded up a sacrifice to that Moloch 
|, why I must, but it could afford me 
pleasure to look upon the features of my 
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Make a clean breast of it! Aye, with one 
side of my face smooth and shiny and the 
other looking like the egg end of a white 
leghorn pulled with the mumps. 

“Hurry and get shaved; he'll be in camp 
in a minute!” 

Hurry! I was in no condition to employ 
feverish haste. I was tottering. I assayed 
some feeble passes with the gleaming razor, 
realized the utter futility of the attempt, and 
in desperation, just as I was without one 
plea, faced about to confront— 

Thomas! My old friend Thomas, his face 
aglow with unaffected pleasure. And what 
a gallant figure he made. And of all the 
Providential things, for if I must be arrested, 
what greater boon could I ask than to have 
Thomas take me into custody. 

“T say, it’s a top hole camp you've got, old 
chap!” 

Ten minutes afterwards Thomas and I 
were chatting together. I had wiped the 
suds off my face, laughing and happy. 

“And so you didn’t come to arrest me 
after all?” Thomas gave me a glance of 
his eye as much as to say that I could kill 
any bally rhino in the country before he’d 
arrest me. 

“No! No!” says he; “that blighter Blaser 
killed a pet monkey belonging to the babu 
at Mtoto Andei. Of course we must take 
cognizance of any wrong offered the natives 
or Indians—” 

“British justice,” I ventured. 

“Exactly. In our capacity as individuals 
we can jolly well knock the blighters about, 


discipline is detrimental to the 
health of the prisoner; while un- 
der the harsh and mediaeval con- 
structions of British justice I am almost 
tempted to believe, Thomas, that you would 
actually hang a man for murder within a 
month of his committing the crime. But 
how long can yor remain?” 

“Just over night. I say—” 

A wistful look overspread the sergeant’s 
tropic-reddened face as he glanced about 
upon the pleasant camp with the arching 
trees above, and Mohammed just approach- 
ing to refill our glasses with cool lime juice. 
“I say, I’d jolly well like to stay and have a 
hunt with you, you know.” 





“And that is precisely what you are : 
going to do,” I insisted. “The British 
Empire is an excellent thing in it’s way, 
no doubt, but we mustn’t let it come be- 
tween friends; for, seriously, Thomas, 
true friendship is a far more precious 
thing in this world than any empire, and 
as for patriotism—there is dawning in 
the world a far more radiant sentiment 
than vainglory in a nation’s glamour. 
In that day, Thomas, you and I from 
across the ocean would recognize each 
other not as a Briton, not as an Ameri- 
can, but as fellows of a kindred pur- 
pose, losing sight of the baubles of 
national rivalry and ambition in the 
swelling consciousness of community in 
a Diviner intent. We will go after 
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buffalo in the morning.” 
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A starving man requires no adjurgation to 
sit down to a feast, and it needed not the 
arts of sophistry to persuade Thomas to par- 
take of a buffalo hunt. His honest face 
beamed at the prospect. I explained to 
Thomas that my Jeffery, being the only rifle 
in camp at all fitted to cope with these 
beasts, it would be expedient, in the event 
of our encountering any, for me to fire first, 
after which he was welcome to indulge in 
rapid fire after the most approved fashion 
of the British Army. But I forgot that a 
soldier’s real weapon is a bayonet; still, who 
would have supposed that even a British 
soldier would attempt to charge a buffalo. 
But Thomas did, and I shall never forget 
the spectacle. 

As if in answer to the morrow’s design, 
dark clouds were rising above the ridge 
whose broken crest we could see here and 
there thru rents in the canopy of foliage 
overhead, and presently drops of rain pat- 
tered amongst the leaves. In ten minutes 
there was a deluge. The sergeant’s servant 
cast a longing glance into the tent where his 
masters were already huddled. He had pro- 
gressed sufficiently far in the slow process 
of civilization to be averse to wetting his 
best clothes. There was a refuge at hand. 
Between the wall of the tent and the drip- 
ping eave of the fly was a narrow ribbon of 
dry earth. Stretched out on his side to his 
utmost elongation, one half his length would 
be dry, the other half absorbing the cataract 
running off the canvas roof. In this 
equivocal situation he was quite happy. 
Meanwhile the Masai, his warrior dignity 
precluding such a posture of abasement, 
squatted indifferently over the hissing em- 
bers, the steam wreathing about him like 
clouds of incense rising before a grotesque 
heathen idol. 

In an hour it was over, with everything, 
save the interior of our tent, drenched and 
sodden—the ground an inch deep with a 
paste of viscous clay. Tracking would be 
ideal; every living creature that stirred 
abroad unraveling the skein of its passage 
like a snail on a mud flat. I had never done 
any trailing in Africa, but at home we were 
always trailing with every fresh snow; gen- 
erally deer, often a fox to observe his canny 
doings; perhaps only following a hedgehog’s 
broad highway, or it might be a dainty mink, 
or the gouging track of a stray otter, but 
always something if only in the wanton 
spirit of chi!dhood puzzling out the devious 
annals that the mole had written in base re- 
lief the night before. I recollected one old 
buck in particular—wary, bearing a charmed 
life. Hour by hour had we scuffed thru the 
snow, tracking and maneuvering only to be 
defeated by his superior acumen. How 
tense our interest was I well remember. 
What then would it be to track down a cape 
buffalo in that film of plastic mud—an ani- 
mal of whose compact vastness of sheer 
brawn little conception can be had until one 
lies dead beneath you. 

But a few days before we had obtained 
two native trackers from a distant village. 
They had been engaged to take us to where 
the roan ranged, but now for Thomas’ enter- 
tainment we would employ them for a nobler 
and more glorious purpose. So we had them 
up to our camp-fire for a shauri (talk). 

It was but a week since the episode of the 
two bulls that had charged us. That event- 
ful day we had hunted high and low where 
buffalo ought to have been without so much 
as discovering the slightest indication of 
their presence, yet, behold, two were upon 
us before we knew it! It is a curious thing 
how sometimes you can seem to fairly comb 
a piece of country for game without finding 
it, and yet had you deviated a little here or 
a little there you would have blundered upon 
the very animal you were seeking. Several 
times I remembered having hunted deer on 
a fresh snow with not a track to be seen, 
only to discover later that twenty paces from 
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where I had passed and repassed a number 
of them had yarded, with the snow there 
covered with fresh droppings and trodden as 
if by sheep. So it was now to be with the 
buffalo. 

We set off by dawn over the ground we 
had covered before, our two Wakamba scouts 
leading the way. After several miles they 
paused at a point where on previous occa- 
sions we had kept straight on, but at which 
our guides now turned off at right angles. 
Within an eighth of a mile there was a 
complete change in the character of the 
ground, the grass of quite a different kind, 
shorter, crisper and more succulent, as if 
there was an underground seepage of water 
that kept it still fresh and green long after 
the rest of the country lay scorched and 
brittle. Here at once we came upon fresh 
tracks of buffalo. And yet, as carefully as 
we had explored the country we had some- 
how managed to avoid hitting this narrow 
strip where existed a whole herd of buffalo. 
They were there evidently on account of the 
different kind of grass, and on this drenched 
morning it was cropped close in many places 
as if by domestic cattle. 

To see these great tracks as clearly defined 
as if imprinted in gelatine was indeed por- 
tentous. You wondered what monster could 
be of such proportions as to require so tre- 
mendous a hoof. We were not long in pick- 
ing up the track of a bull. It was as big as 
a tea plate. The country was a succession 
of little clearings walled in by a towering 
jungle. It was a real maze. At times when 
the bull had mingled with the herd we were 
puzzled to work out the spoor, but for a 
wonder our two Wakambas were fairly adept 
in the work. At such times we circled and 
eventually found the familiar prints leading 
out; the old patriarch straying off for a 
while and later joining his clan again. It 
was exciting work, for we never knew when 
we might come upon him, especially when 
we found his droppings so fresh as to be 
still steaming. So far the old fellow had 
kept to the open paths that linked the clear- 
ings of grass together, but now we came to 
where he had turned aside and thrust his 
way into the jungle. This brought up to a 
stop. B. asked me what I wished to do, 
follow the brute or leave him; explaining 
that if we followed we should come upon 
him at but two or three paces. 

“If you had a double .470 it would be 
different,” said B. 

Thomas was all for going in—just for the 
lark of it, you know. 

I gravely informed Thomas that he was 
not in pursuit of Germans, but of tanks; but 
that made no difference to Thomas—he 
would have sailed into Goliath with bare 
fists, just for a bit of a lark. Thomas, like 
so many of his kind, simply didn’t have 
sense enough to get scared. 

With me it was different. Of a high order 
of intelligence and all-round sapiency, it re- 
quired no great intellectual effort in the 
present instance to muster up quite a re- 
spectable amount of trepidation. I had had 
one experience with buffalo, and was aware 
that they never read Hoyle or were bound 
by any fixed set of rules in playing the 
game. I cast a dubious look into that thick 
woof of jungle and—backed out, thus deny- 
ing to my wife a reasonable hope of happy 
widowhood, to my children the highly satis- 
factory status of orphans, and to myself 
(this is very pathetic) a hero’s grave. 

Except for the incorrigible Thomas, none 
of my companions appeared w be unduly 
disgruntled at my prudent decision. We 
marched off, indeed rather gaily, and behold 
my discretion met with reward as it com- 
monly does. Winding about here and there, 
pop! we came out upon another glade that 
funneled down at the opposite end into an- 
other tortuous passage thru the jungle, 


which led, presumably, to another opening, 
and lo! there was our track again, but at 





once it was lost in a confusion of othe 
tracks. The old bull and his herd had com. 
mingled again. Our trackers set off to circ] 
one side of the clearing while we started to 
skirt the other. We met with no success; 
neither, apparently, did the two trackers, {or 
I saw them disappear like shadows into the 
narrow neck of the passage, but presently 
one of them came slipping back, holding up 
a warning finger and beckoning us to follow. 
Could they have caught sight of the big 
bull? With what noiseless haste we could 
make we joined him. His eyes were a-glitier. 
He pronounced the single word “Boko!” 

“Remember,” I cautioned Thomas, who 
was ready to rush pell-mell forward, “remem. 
ber to let me shoot first. This is no cricket 
match, if there are pretty greens about, and 
you mustn’t think you can mop up buffaloes 
like a Boche trench.” 

Into the narrow, twisting channel we crept 
and had just seen that a broad opening, a 
sort of spacious meadow, lay ahead, when 
there was a tremendous snort. 

“Rhino!” exclaimed B. Does the bally 
idiot think we want a rhino?” and he cast 
an angry glance towards the Wakamba, who, 
for the moment, stood frozen, as did all of 
us, waiting for what next—all except that 
irrepressible war horse Thomas, who, with 
the alarm and scenting combat, was for rush- 
ing headlong forward. 
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We heard the rhino crashing off, and : 
then our guide turned with a gentle, 
deprecatory smile and signified that we 
were to continue onwards. What, was 
there a buffalo after all? Was the rhino 
only a chance incident? Yes, there was 
a buffalo. As we peered from the end 
of the passage out upon the little plain 
we saw him sixty yards away standing 
in the grass about ten feet from the wall 
of the surrounding jungle. He had 
heard, or seen, or winded us; perhaps 
for some time he had been aware of pur- 
suit, for he stood there with lowered 
head directly facing us angrily pawing 
up the earth. 











He presented a nearly hopeless shot, his 
great horns with their wide bosses effectually 
covering every vital spot, but as I looked 
carefully I saw a chance, if I could hold 
steadily, and I felt I surely could, for my 
flesh seemed to grow tremorless as iron, the 
rifle coming to the shoulder as if in a vice. 
There was a chance of about two inches to 
get in under the armor of horn to the left 
shoulder. It was a two-inch bull at sixty 
yards, and I just seemed to feel that I was 
going to hit it. I fired, the bull dropped at 
once, getting another bullet from the Jeffery 
as he fell, and then pandemonium broke 
loose. The jungle became alive. We had 
not known the whole herd was there. The 
old bull had simply waited behind to resolve 
his suspicions. Meanwhile Thomas’ .3!3 
was ripping the air like a machine gun. he 
magazine held ten shots, and Thomas was 
trained by four years of war in rapid fire. 
B., too, was belching out with his .318, and 
yet that buffalo struggled to his feet, and 
bellowing with might and main lurched ino 
the jungle, where he collapsed, still keepi.¢ 
up an uproar of rage. 

And now the real entertainment beg 
Thomas, beholding the buffalo disappear 
the jungle, gave vent to a wild, triumpha't 
whoop, and with mad impetuosity, his 1 
at the charge, darted forward. 

“Thomas!” I yelled. “You idiot, co \¢ 
back!” 

But Thomas heard nothing. The «4 
Berserker rage of his early forebears w°5 
upon him. The last I saw of him he wt 
sailing into the air with a mighty boun', 
cleared the height of that bristling june'°, 
and vanished in its depths, landing in # 
heap, as I afterwards found out, squarely 
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t of the buffalo’s nose, who, tho crippled 
a shattered shoulder and riddled with 
ets, was even then struggling to his feet 
isit retribution upon his enemies. Mean- 
e B. and I closed in, my heart sinking 
fear of my utterly reckless friend. For- 
tely B. was able to get a glimpse of the 
t, tho he could see nothing of Thomas, 
began shooting, nearly hitting Thomas, 
had two balls sing by his head; but 
was nothing else to do, of course, and 
-ily one of B.’s shots struck the beast in 
neck and finished him. 
‘ushing in there, we found Thomas just 
he had landed, so near the buffalo that 
en the latter succumbed his head was very 
rly in Thomas’ lap—yes, there was 
mas, his face aglow with sheer joy. And 
wonder how Briton gained her empire; 
| | have wondered since how it was, if 
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Thomas was a fair sample of the British 
Tommy, how the Germans ever prevailed so 
long, and I am still wondering. 

So the great day was over. We cut away 
the jungle with pangas to afford scope for 
the camera, and squatted around while the 
beast was being skinned. One of the 
Wakambas dragged forth the huge, dis- 
tended paunch, ripped it open with a slash 
of his knife, cut off a strip of tripe, and 
flipping the filth from it, devoured it raw. 

Examination showed fifteen bullet wounds 
in the carcass. My first shot went true, as 
I felt it would, and shattered the shoulder; 
the second struck under the withers. 

A few months ago I received a big en- 
velope from the little outlying station of 
Sergoit on the Uasin Gishu. It was almost 
covered over with half-penny postage stamps, 
those evidently having been the only ones 
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obtainable at that remote postoffice. It was 
from Sergeant Thomas, who had been sent 
to command there with a dozen askaris. The 
letter inside was highly interesting. I quote 
a paragraph. 

“The other day I took my shotgun to go 
to the lake to get some ducks. The grass 
for some distance from the water was over 
my head. I was pushing thru it when all 
of a sudden I came directly on top of a big- 
maned lion crouching there. He growled, 
so I just up and fired both barrels in his 
face and he fell over dead.” 

Both barrels—No. 4 shot—at a big-maned 
lion! Of course, a charge of bird shot at 
ten feet is a pretty deadly thing, and yet I 
wonder how many would “up and fire” both 
barrels of it at a lion! 

Certainly there is some mystery about the 
Germans holding out so long. 





Along the Saskatchewan Moose Trails 


Two American sportsmen journey far north into Canada for big game, 
and each is rewarded with a magnificent bull moose trophy 


G OMEONE has wisely said that “each of 
us has in his private life a magic win- 
dow, thru which in happy moments he hopes 
to see things, not as they are always, but 
dreams he hopes will some day come true.” 
Thru it he sees and lives his boyhood days 
igain—days when he dreamed and planned 
for the future, and fortunate indeed is the 
man who sees his boyhood dreams come 
true. 
| remember when a boy in Kansas, that 
springtime usually found me herding father’s 
ittle on the great prairies, and one of the 
grandest sights to me as I sat in the saddle 
mn a cloudless spring day was the long 
wedges of Canada geese, white specks out- 
lined against the blue sky, winging their 
way northward to a land that was full of 
vstery and charm. I had read that they 
sted within the great Arctic Circle, and 
the thought of their young playing on the 
d northern waters far away, a part of 
wonderful wild life of the Arctic, filled 
with a fascination for the North country 
t has grown with the years. 
so when Fred suggested a trip to Canada 
moose and caribou, I enthusiastically 
epted the proposition. All summer we 
ked and planned our trip. Summer finally 
e way to fall, and one day late in Oc- 
ber, when an autumn sun still shown 
ghtly out of a California sky, ripening 
grapes still hanging on the vines in the 
g vineyard rows to gold and crimson, we 
rded a train for San Francisco, the first 
of our journey to Canada and the mystic 
rth, the land of our boyhood dreams. 
Next morning found us in San Francisco, 
| after a good breakfast we boarded the 
dmiral Schley” for Seattle, Wash., a three 
vs’ trip up the coast. We ate luncheon 
she passed out of the Golden Gate and 
nd a smooth sea all afternoon. We re- 
‘d about 9 o’clock to dream of delightful 
s afield, lulled to sleep by the waves 
tly lapping against her steel sides as she 
ned her nose northward and steamed into 
night. 
(he next morning we ran into a low 
‘ometer area, which ushered in lots of 
n and a rough sea. Our staterooms looked 
d to us that day, and as for appetites, 
ed beef and crackers, served to us in our 
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rooms, were quite enough. After tossing 
two days on a rough Pacific, the smooth 
waters of Puget Sound were a welcome re- 
lief. A few hours more brought Seattle’s 

















This totem pole, overlooking the town of 
Jasper, Alberta, is an idol and a history of the 
Yadheas of the. Far North. It takes hours for a 
person versed in the legends of these Indians to 
tell] all he finds on this pole, yet to the unlearned 
these totem poles seem to watch, Sphinx-like, 
over the great stretches of the Far North, as 
silent and mysterious as the Sphinx on the sands 


of Egypt. 


noted sky line into view, and soon we were 
on the streets taking in the sights. Board- 
ing a Canadian Pacific steamship, the 
“Princess Charlotte,” for Vancouver, B. C., 
at 11 o’clock, we awoke the next morning 
while still a few miles out from Vancouver 
and were quite surprised to find the waters 
a muddy yellow, with many logs and drift- 
wood floating on the Sound. This was the 
result of the storm we encountered on the 
ocean, and which had lasted three days, cost- 
ing several lives and great property damage 
in several small towns on the low banks of 
the Sound. 

After having our luggage inspected by the 
customs officers, we were informed that it 
would be necessary to obtain a permit to 
take firearms into Canada, and on which we 
would be required to deposit 34 per cent of 
their value, and which amount would be 
returned to us when we left Canada. We 
also paid a duty of 34 per cent on our am- 
munition. 

We strolled up town, had a good break- 
fast, and then hunted up the ticket office of 
the Canadian National Railway, where we 
were greatly disappointed to learn that the 
Frasier River was a raging torrent and that 
they had several hundred feet of track 
washed out, while the Canadian Pacific had 
fared even more badly by having two large 
steel bridges washed out. This was surely 
disheartening news to us, but we made up 
our minds to make the best of it. It gave 
us an excellent chance to visit the city, 
which we did the three days we were de- 
layed. We were finally sent out one evening 
on the first section north up the Frasier Val- 
ley, and on to Jasper, Alberta, our destina- 
ation. After transferring around a washed- 
out trestle the next morning, all went well 
until the second night out locomotive that 
had pulled us from Blue Rapids thru the 
heart of the beautiful Canadian Rockies, 
struck a rock slide and went down just nine 
miles from Jasper, the end of her journey 
and the home of the hero engineer and fire- 
man who went to their death with her on 
the rocks. No passengers were hurt aside 
from a severe shaking up, but the engine 
and one baggage car were badly wrecked, 
and as they jammed the cut we were pulled 
backwards into Lucerne, where we stayed 
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until the wreck was cleared up. After a 
twenty-four-hour delay here we were again 
on our way and soon reached Jasper, where 
we met Otto Brothers, our outfitters and 
guides, who informed us we were to take the 
night train to Entwistle, a small town sixty 
miles west of Edmonton, and from there 
about seventy miles back in the so-called 
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“bush” lands, the home of the moose and 
caribou. Jasper is a pretty town in Jasper 
Park, surrounded on all sides by towering, 
snow-capped peaks, alive with sheep and 
goats. Jasper Park embraces about 1,600 
square miles, and is a great game preserve. 
One of the interesting sights of the town is 
a huge totem pole about 80 feet high, over- 
looking the town like a sentinel on 
guard. These very odd poles are 
really idols or histories of the Indians 
of the Far North. They are covered 
with great figures and it takes hours 
for a person versed in the legends of 
these Indians to interpret what these 
symbols mean, while to the unlearned 
these totem poles seem to watch, 
Sphinx-like, over the great stretches 
of the Far North, as silent and as 
mysterious as the Sphinx on the sands 
of Egypt. 

With Clossen Otto we met next 
morning in Entwistle, Emil Engstrom 
and a trapper named Jake Herman- 
rudde, but owing to so much delay 
we missed connections with our In- 
dian who was to do the tracking for 
moose. These men are almost in- 
despensible in hunting them in a 
wooded, level country. 

We were now in the land of small 
timber, called “the bush” by everyone 
living up there. It was at one time 
covered by a magnificent spruce for- 
est, but the Indians told us it was 
swept by a great fire about fifty years 
ago, which had left only scattering 
patches of spruce that were protected 
by the muskeg swamps, while the 
burned area has since grown up very 
thickly to birch, aspen, alder, jack 
pine and all sorts of brush, making 
an ideal moose country, as they live 
here practically on browse altogether. 
This country lies on the eastern slope 
of the Rockies between the high 
mountains and the great prairies. 

Northern Canada today offers 
the last great frontier of North 
America, and, aided by the 
terrific Arctic cold to defy man, 
it will remain one a long time. 
It is a country of wide spaces 
and long distances. On the 
great prairies one feels the 
great loneliness. At night in 
this latitude the North Star 
hangs almost overhead, while 
the big dipper sweeps high 
above the northern horizon. 
Under the Northern Lights the 
wail of the coyote on his mound 
of earth, and the sigh of the tall 
thistle as it nods in the night 


Top—Fred W. Moore in a frame of moose horns 


Center—Packing in H. H. Moore’s bi 
Bottom—A fine specimen, shot in his fa 


trophy, making a good load for one horse 
vorite haunts, the spruce and birch slashing 


wind only add to the emptyness. But wi: 
good companions you enjoy it all. 

We traveled for days up the Pembina 
River, a tributary of the Athabaska, whose 
waters empty into the Arctic Ocean, some- 
times finding the muskeg swamps almost 
bottomless, the country getting all the tine 
more bleak and dreary. We came to the 
banks of the Saskatchewan and decided to 
make camp in a little wooded flat and try 
for moose. We camped here four days, and 
altho we found nothing worth while for 
trophies, we stocked our larder up with smal! 
game. The snowshoe rabbit fell easy prey 
to the .22 rifle as he squatted in his white 
coat on the green moss in the heavy timber. 
He was quite unfortunate, as the light flur- 
ries of snow up to this time had melted al- 
most as they fell. When the big snows come 
they are very hard to see, as a hunter will 
pass hundreds in a day’s tramp and see only 
a few. They increase very rapidly and prove 
to be a great pest, for in deep snows their 
big padded feet bear them up while they 
gnaw off tiny trees by the thousand. We 
saw much of their work of a few years past, 
little trees about the size of one’s finger cut 
off about two feet from the ground, showing 
the depth of the snow at the time they did 
the work, and at which time other food was 
very scarce. Five or six years ago a mouth 
disease cut them down in great numbers, 
which seems to be Nature’s way to keep 
them within bounds. We saw a few smal! 
bulls here, but tracking was difficult without 
snow, so we all longed for a good fall. The 
morning we broke camp the weather seemed 
due for a change. The sky was overcast and 
lowering, and the wind had a sinister wail 
in the tops of the dead spruce that seemed 
to portend the coming of winter. 

We still headed into the higher country 
and farther back into the unsurveyed wil- 
derness, still looking for the big heads our 
cook maintained we were sure to find. We 
crossed many patches of wild cranberries 
and promised ourselves a treat, when we 
would take a day off and gather some for 
sauce, but such a treat was not to be, as 
that very night they were covered with sev- 
eral inches of snow. 

A two days’ trip had brought us into a 
more open and rolling country which made 
for better hunting. We camped on the 
banks of a little creek close to a beaver 
pond, which was now frozen over for the 
winter, and spent fourteen joyous days here 
—out early on the game trails, back late in 
the evening hungry, to supper, steaming hot. 

Generally speaking, we were camped on 
the great watershed of the North American 
Continent, from which water flowed to all! 
points of the compass. At our feet the great 
Saskatchewan ran, emptying its waters into 
Hudson Bay; a few miles north the Pem- 
bina, a tributary of the Athabaska, flowed 
northward into the Arctic, while a few hun- 
dred miles to the south the upper drainage 
of the Missouri begins, whose contents 
eventually mingle with the warm waters of 
the Gulf; and to the west are the headwaters 
of the Snake and Columbia, which drain into 
the Pacific. This camp proved to be our 
lucky one as well as our last. Game was 
quite abundant and it seemed we were in 
the midst of it. One morning a small bunch 
of elk stood across the creek, about 3? 
yards away, looking at us in camp. We saw 
several in the woods, but there is no ope. 
season for them in Alberta at present. Deer, 
as well as lynx tracks, were quite often see", 
and small game such as grouse, chickers 
and rabbits were plentiful and very tame. 

We had good tracking snow now and *- 
most every night some animal had left !'s 
footprints not far from camp as he was pa* 
ing from one patch of timber to another. 
We saw several cow moose and calves a‘! 
some small bulls, but were having some di! 
culty in getting any shots at the big on: 
that we new knew, by the tracks, were her’. 
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H. H. MOORE AND HIS LARGE MOOSE 








It had a spread of 55 inches. Note how the brow palms almost touch in front, while the palms are almost half the length of his body. 


One morning with the mercury at 39 de- 
grees below zero (as we afterward learned 
from a settler down on the river), Clossen 
and I left a nice hot fire at camp and, pick- 
ing up the tracks of two large bulls where 
they had passed in the night not far from 
camp, set out upon them hoping to find them 
feeding or lying down not far away. He 
took the lead, while I followed. It was in- 
tensely cold and the wind, picking up the 
fine, powdery snow that he kicked loose, cut 
into my face like glass, and it seemed I 
could hardly breathe. Our breath formed 
into frost on our whiskers until our faces 
were almost white, which now made us 
think of the warm fire we had just left. But 
nothing could chill our enthusiasm or ex- 
pectation of meeting up with the game, 
which we knew were big bulls. Twice we 
found where they had been feed- 


to me. I had not long to wait. The time had 
arrived when all depended on me and the 
rifle, and if successful you love to live it over 
again in the years to come. A big bull 
broke cover about 300 yards away and 
slightly up hill, and with a long, ground- 
covering trot he was making across the 
slashing for a dense timbered hillside which 
to him meant safety. Only his back and 
giant antlers showed above the brush, but 
I opened fire. I held on a line just below 
kis backbone, aiming to find a vital spot. 
As he began to slow down I knew I was 
hitting him, but could not tell where. The 
fifth shot crashed into a hind leg, breaking 
the bone and piling him up at a fallen log. 
In a few moments we were up to him, eager 
to see my trophy—such large and beautiful 
horns, glossy black hair, massive shoulders 


and head, and long, bristling mane. Mag- 
nificent, he lay in death with his neck 
stretched out, and just a few yards more 
lay the cover he had so desperately craved. 

On examination we found that all the bul- 
lets had struck him low, which we concluded 
was caused by the intensely cold rifle barrel 
cutting down the power of the charge, and 
while I have never heard this idea advanced 
before, I'll make allowance next time under 
like conditions. My rifle, a .30 Gov. "95 
model Winchester, with the °06 150-grain 
bullet, would easily carry up under normal 
weather conditions, as has been proven on 
many former occasions. 

During the days I had been hunting, Fred 
and his guide were having their difficulties 
too, but one day they ran across an Indian 
who was out hunting moose, and as the 

tracks that they had been follow- 





ing and had also lain down. The 


last time the sign showed unmis- 
takably that they had been 
alarmed. Our hearts sank at this, 
as now we had been hunting and 
following tracks three or four 
days with the snow to help us, 
and always the big bulls had 


managed to escape. We _ had 
been careful to keep out of the 


wind, and our moosehide mocca- 
sins made no noise in the dry 
snow. yet it had been always the 
sam’, either an empty bed or a 
dry, rattling of horns thru the 
trees. This time they no doubt 
Saw us under the low branches 
ot trees, as they were lying 
doy We, however, took up the 
tra .- again, and farther on as 
we <ere crossing an open slash- 
ing : noticed they were leading 


for » heavy grove of spruce tim- 
ber, and, thinking they were 
Pro. bly still in it, I suggested 
to‘ ‘ossen that we might drive 
thes out. He readily assented 
to us, and while I took up a 
vance point, he worked into 











the omber with the wind to his 
bac: and which blew quartering F. W. 


MOORE WITH HIS BAG OF SNOWSHOE RABBITS 


ing all morning ran into the ones 
he was on, it looked as tho he 
was after the same one. They 
waived a good morning to each 
other, and as he seemed to be 
quite friendly, they decided to 
follow him and observe his 
methods of tracking. After an 
hour or so the Indian came upon 
his moose, which was a small 
bull, and shot it. Fred was so 
impressed with his skill at track- 
ing and approaching game that 
after a lot of sign language the 
Indian agreed to go out with 
them for several trips and help 
get Fred a big moose. He did 
not understand all very well, I 
guess, because the next morning 
he brought his son along who 
could talk English, and thru 
whom Fred finally made him 
understand that he wanted a big 
bull only, and that he must do 
the shooting himself. They said 
they would be ready as soon as 
they could move their camp over 
closer to ours on the same creek. 
The next day they came. There 
were four lodges of them, about 
twenty people in all—old men 
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F. W. 


and young bucks, squaws and papooses. They 
were Cree Indians from the Fairfield Reser- 
vation near Edmonton, and showed many 
good traits of character. The Canadian 
officials in Alberta allow only those of good 
reputation to make their annual trips into 
the big game fields. These reflected the 
good work of the missionaries at the several 
posts, and one way they chose to prove their 
faith was the little wooden cross over each 
grave in that great wilderness. We saw 
several graves, three being across the creek 
about 500 yards from camp. This tribe was 
out on its yearly trip back to the Brazeau 
for a supply of meat, fur and mooseskins— 
it being their old trail, worn deep by ages 
of travel, that we had followed the last 
couple of days. 

The days following we spent mostly in the 
woods with the old Indian, and they proved 
most interesting and instructive. His boy 
told us he was now past 60, and had been 
hunting since 12. He was of the old type, 
silent and reserved, and was the meat hunter 


for the tribe.. Tall, raw-boned and rangy, 
he was able to lead us thru the timber at a 
rapid pace over the fallen logs; at other 
times, when he thought the game close, we 
stealthly crept. He always seemed to be 
using his head in approaching the game, 
never following the tracks into a clump of 
timber where the animal might be, but al- 
ways coming up from an unexpected quar- 
ter, never seeming to be on the tracks over 
half of the time. His ways reminded a per- 
son somewhat of a dog’s ways, as nothing 
escaped his notice. He examined little cuts 
in a tree where he knew a trap had been 
set, always noting the different tracks that 
crossed ours and the direction they had gone, 
and also carefully inspecting all beaver 
ponds and dams. 

I shall never forget the days on the trail 
with him. An old butcher knife sixteen 
inches long swung at his belt, which was 
ax, spade and knife to him. If thirsty he 
cut thru the ice on a beaver pond; if he 
saw a weed root that he wanted, he promptly 














MOORE WITH HIS FINE MOOSE (ZERO WEATHER) 


dug it out, and in cutting up the moose he 
used it with telling effect, if not very neatly. 
Then, with the job finished, he would show 
his Indian by shaking-out the contents of 
the paunch, putting in the kidneys and 
throwing the whole mess over his shoulder 
before making his way back to camp. 

On the 23rd of November, after many 
days spent in trailing cows and small bulls, 
Fred bagged a giant moose with a 63-inch 
spread, 30 points, and a record head for 
Canada this year, I believe. Mine had a 
55-inch spread, 40 points and for length and 
breadth of beam is one of the best ever 
taken out of Canada. Don Phillips, a rival 
outfitter, and Otto Brothers told us at Jasper, 
when they saw the trophies, that while 
moose are still plentiful in the mountain 
game fields, no such heads as these are ever 
shot there any more. I believe the country 
that we have just hunted will yield many 
more big heads for the sportsman who is 
willing to work hard for a record head. 
Otto Brothers at Jasper, Alberta, will be 
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THE HEADS AFTER THE TAXIDERMIST 
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FINISHED HIS WORK 


To left—H. H. Moore’s head; to right—F. W. Moore’s head 
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found to be excellent outfitters, hard work- 
ing and obliging, who will strive hard to 
make the trip a suiccess. They outfitted for 
James Oliver Curwood a couple of seasons, 
and it will be recalled by those who have 
read Curwood’s book, “The Grizzly,” that 
Bruce Otto, the youngest brother, is the 
leading character in the book. This country 
was new to Otto Brothers. Only the cook 
and Jake had ever been here before, and 
then for meat and fur only. 

As we had spent so much time in trying 
to get really big moose, we were compelled 
to forego much of a hunt for caribou. This 
we keenly regretted, but are even now look- 
ing forward to a hunt for this splendid game 
animal that will take us still farther north. 

We now made ready for the return trip, 
very proud of our fine trophies, worthy 
emblems to remind us of delightful days in 
far-away hunting fields. In bagging our 
moose we secured the largest game animal 
of North America and one of the most crafty. 
We hunted them under very trying diff- 
culties, as we could not call, owing to the 
fact that the season in Alberta on moose 
does not open until the Ist of November, 
which is after the rut. And also the country 
offered no advantages, being mostly very 
densely timbered and level, with no high 
points or lookouts. 

Making as good time as possible, we were 
soon in Jasper again; where we had our 
trophies crated and shipped to E. A. Lock- 
wood of Millbrae, Calif., to be mounted. 

Two more days by rail landed us in 
Seattle one evening, to sleep that night on 
U.S. soil again. On the third day about 
noon we boarded the good ship “Admiral 
Dewey,” and after a ten-hour trip up the 
Sound we went to bed just as she was pass- 
ing the Cape Flattery light house on her left, 
to turn south on her course for the sunny 
waters of California, and—home. 
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Fishing on the West Coast of Florida 


Four deep-sea anglers have thrilling sport with tarpon, and find time to 
fish for the smaller members of the finny tribe, too 


Four friends boarded “The Palmetto 
Limited” of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
left the Pennsylvania Station in New York 
at 1:04 p.m.; arrived at Jacksonville, Fla, 
at 8:30 p.m. the day following. Jackson- 
ville was left at 10 p.m. that night, and the 
tourists arrived at South Boca Grande, Fla., 
at 1:05 the next afternoon, just forty-eight 
h from New York City. The motor 
) Useppa was at the dock ready to 
transport the visitors to Useppa Island as 
§ as the mail bags and express parcels 
V taken aboard. The sail on the boat 
v pleasant and consumed about three- 
( ers of an hour. We registered at Tar- 
po. Inn, were assigned rooms in one of the 
sth bungalows and told that guides would 
be ready for us after lunch. Lunch time 
ong since passed, but a very appetizing 
had been prepared for our consump- 
ind we did justice to it. 
guides proved to be fine fellows, with 
that were staunch and seaworthy. The 
ised by the writer was 30 feet over all, 
1 raised deck forward, steered from a 
bridge, had two revolving chairs in 
tern for anglers, was-equipped with a 
rsepower engine, a toilet, wash basin, 
p Cook” stove, plenty of fry pans, 
s, cups, knives, forks and spoons. Th 
and owner of the boat was Captain 


( les B. Able of Fort Myers, one of 


Joseph W. Stray 




















CAPT. CHAS. B. ABLE (GUIDE) 
Shown with 5-pound Spanish mackerel that was 
broiled for lunch and eaten (all of it) 
by two persons 


Florida’s famous guides and a crackerjack 
boatman. 

We spent the greater portion of the after- 
noon of arrival getting trunks unpacked and 
tackle into shape; the dining room in the 
hotel was opened for dinner at 6 p.m., and 
we were waiting to go in when the doors 
were opened. At 7 o'clock we were on our 
way to Boca Grande Pass and by 8 o’clock 
were all fishing. The method of fishing for 
tarpon in Boca Grande Pass is drifting. 
When the tide is flooding, the boats run by 
Lighthouse Point and well out into the Gulf 
of Mexico and then drift back up the pass 
to about opposite the Phosphate Dock, a dis- 
tance of six or seven furlongs; the engine 
is started then and the boat sailed back for 
another drift; this process is reversed when 
the tide is ebbing. 

The tide turned this night at 9 o’clock 
and our party headed for Useppa Island 
about 11 o’clock; we reached the bungalow 
by midnight and were asleep by 12:30. The 
score was seven tarpon for the evening’s 
fishing (two had caught one each, one had 
two and one had taken three). All of these 
fish, save one kept for mounting, were re- 
leased when brought alongside the boats. 
Captain Able came to the bungalow about 
o’clock the’ next morning and awakened 
me to say that a school of mackerel was in 
Boca Grande Pass; that I had best hurry 
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and get breakfast, for the 
fish might pass along 
when the tide turned. I 
made haste and the others did the 
same. We ate a splendid, tho hur- 
ried, breakfast and then started for 
the pass. 

Anglers arrive nearly every day, 
and the A-1 guides are in demand. 
The coming of a great school of 
mackerel is an event of vast import, 
because it means considerable extra 
money for those who fish for market, 
and should an angler fail to help 
his guide take advantage of nature’s 
bountiful offering, that angler is very 
apt to be without a guide next day, 
unable to get a guide, either—and 
to be marooned on Useppa Island 














A 12-FOOT SHARK HARPOONED BY 
THE AUTHOR 
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while every other angler is having the time 
of his life with the mackerel in Boca Grande 
Pass is not pleasant to contemplate; so we 
helped our guides catch fish. 

A sugar barrel had been placed back of 
the chair I occupied when fishing, and the 
side facing me bore the mark “Weight, 348 
lbs.,” denoting the capacity of the barrel 
and the weight of it when full of sugar. 
I inquired of Capt. Able why the barrel 
was being taken along, and he answered that 
if we had good luck 
we would fill that bar- 
rel with mackerel. 
Evidently disbelief that 
we would do any such 
thing showed on my 
face, for he said fur- 
ther, “Wait and see.” 


we did. 









Top—Frank Green (Guide, 6 ft., 2 in.) and the 
tarpon taken by Lewis Bremer, Jr., of Philadel- 


This fish was 7 ft., 3 in. long. 


Center—Permitto, 32 lbs. A strong and gamey 
fish. Often taken while driftiny for tarpon 


Bottom—Captain Adams of the hotel yacht, 
Useppa, went fishing one evening and caught 
this 90-pounder 


phia. 


sport and work com- 
bined. The fish were 
Spanish mackerel and 
averaged about two 


I waited and saw, for 
It was fun, it 
was sport—it was fun, 





and the fish ceased to strike at the lures, 
There was a fish buyer at the South Dock 
a short distance east of the Phosphate Dock. 
We put in there and Capt. Able worked for 
some time in getting the barrel of fish 
gutted, and then sold 312 pounds of Spanish 
mackerel, gutted, to the fish buyer for 
6 cents a pound. 

After the fish were sold we sailed to 
place called Pelican Bayou. I gathered 
dead, dry, mangrove wood, and started a fire 
that burned, without smoke, down to a bed 
of white, hot coals that made a fine cooking 
fire. Capt. Able had saved a couple of 
plump mackerel; he filleted these, rubbed 
the bars of a heavy wire broiler with a bit 
of bacon rind, placed the fillets of fish on 
the broiler, dusted them with salt and pep. 
per and rested the broiler on a heavy iron 
folding grate I had set up over the fire. 
Those fillets of fish cooked in about twenty 
minutes—and, spread with lots of butter, 
eaten hot, made a repast that was pleasing 
to the sight, agreeable to the palate and 
soothing to the stomach. When seated be. 
side a camp fire on a Florida beach eating 
mackerel or blue fish, fresh from the water 
and hot from the broiler, it seems quite im- 
possible to imagine that any gastronomic 
tidbit could make a greater appeal to the 
human appetite. 

That school of mackerel remained in the 
waters of Charlotte Harbor for eight days, 
and we had royal sport with them each day; 
then came two days of strong northeast wind, 
too blowy to fish in the pass; the water too 
rough to fish anywhere save in the lee of a 
key. When the wind died down and the 
water became less agitated it was discovered 
that the great school of mackerel had 
passed on. 

A school of kingfish — great, beautiful, 
gamy fish of a silvery, blueish, greenish iri- 
descence, delicious to eat and exciting to 
catch—came in. These fish ranged up to 
45 pounds in weight (I caught one that 
weighed 38 pounds), and the larger the bet- 
ter for table use; the average weight was 
probably about 18 pounds. A No. 4 Pflueger 
spoon was used as a lure. These fish were 
taken trolling, and it seemed to make no 
difference how fast the boat might be drag- 
ging the lure. This school remained four 
days, and kingfish could be taken, trolling, 
at any hour of the day during that period. 





pounds each in weight. 
I used a Heddon light 
tackle rod, No. 2 Hofe 
reel and 9-thread line. 
The guide rigged me up 
with about 18 inches. of 
wire leader, then a 
mackerel jig, 18 inches 
more of wire leader, an- 
other mackerel jig, 18 
inches of wire leader and 
a No. 3 Wilson spoon; 
that made three lures on 
my line, and I would 
often have three fish fast 
at one time. The taking 
of two mackerel at one 
time was too common an 
occurrence to be noted. 
Capt. Able used a sim- 
ilar rig, but on a hand 
line. The _ school of 
mackerel was a large one 
and sometimes three or 
four acres of water 
would be alive with the 

















jumping fish. One sugar 
barrel was filled with fish 
before the tide turned 


GEO. HUNTER (A GUIDE) 
He had a night off and went fishing. 


This shows his catch. Some 
stunt, for he was alone 











\fter May 15th tarpon may be taken in 
Boca Grande Pass almost, as readily as cat- 
fish may be taken on the flats. Even the 
amateur, perhaps one who never caught a 
fish, cannot escape having a tarpon at the 
end of the line if tarpon are fished for. Our 
party fished for tarpon, at some time during 
the twenty-four hours, on twenty-one differ- 
ent days and our catch of tarpon numbered 
sixty-seven; all, save six, of these great fish 
were released uninjured. 

[he Tarpon Inn, at Useppa Island, closed 
for the season after lunch on May 31st. The 
tarpon fishing was best about that time, so 
a houseboat, “Nepenthe,” was hired for the 
party to live aboard of. This craft proved 
to be very comfortable. It possessed a very 
great advantage over a bungalow on shore. 
When darkness came on it was possible to 
anchor well off shore and escape, thus, the 
onslaughts of the hordes of mosquitoes. 
After June lst these insects are not to be 
laughed at. They become a most annoying 
and aggravating pest, and after being nearly 
eaten alive by them, it is but slight satis- 
faction to be assured by the local medical 
man that the sting of the Florida mosquito 
is not dangerous. It need not be feared, 
for the Florida mosquito is not of the 
malarial variety. 
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MR. ROYCE OF NEW YORK 
Shown here with nine channel bass and ten groupers taken in Captiva Pass in four hours’ fishing 











Horn 


(THERE is little wonder that some mis- 

apprehension still exists, even among 
sportsmen, concerning the horn-shedding 
animals of America. 

A casual observer is loath to believe, or 
fails to see, any philosophy in an animal like 
the moose being burdened with the necessity 
of eating enormous quantities of browse and 
lily-pads each summer to produce a new 
pair of antlers weighing from fifty to seventy- 
five pounds, but this is exactly what he does. 

We know that it requires some energy and 
physiological chemistry to extract seventy- 
five pounds of lime-salts from lily-pads and 
to convert it into a splendid pair of antlers 
within a period of five months—and it really 
does seem like prodigality on the part of 
nature to repeat this each year. 





The great herds of caribou that roam 
barren lands of Northern North 
\merica, the moose, the elk and the deer 
{ our woodlands, are annually manu- 
facturing and casting off millions of 
pounds of horn substance. On every 
iillside and wooded valley they lie 
eaching in the sun or moulding in the 
wamps. Sometimes they are gnawed 
mice or coyotes, but since there is 

it little organic matter in them, they 
e generally left to slow decomposition. 








\ny of the horn-shedding animals, except- 
the great plains antelope, if allowed to 
out his natural life, would easily leave 
tered over his range his own weight in 
s. In some of our national parks and 
r localities where elk are plentiful one 
see garden fences built of cast-off horns. 
hy the horns of these animals are deci- 
is is a matter for conjecture. It is true 
the neck muscles of these bulls and 
<s are greatly developed by this extra 
ht. The ligamentum nuchae, a strong 
nent in the back of the neck which sup- 

's the head, must needs have great 


A. H. Sawins, M. D. 


strength to carry about this additional bur- 
den; and such questions as the following 
arise in our minds: 

Are the antlers of the bull moose useless 
during the spring and early summer? Or 
does he shed them to give his neck muscles 
a rest during the lazy season? 

Does the absence of his antlers enable the 
white-tail buck to better creep about in the 
bushes to rid himself of flies during the hot 
months of early summer? 

Can a wandering elk or black-tail deer 
better swim lakes and rivers, when the 
water is warm, without his heavy antlers? 

Or does each of them need his formidable 
weapons only during the rutting season to 
combat rivals for the affections of his lady 
love? 

Whatever the object of this natural law, 
we know that such North American animals 
as the moose, the caribou, the elk and the 
family of smaller deer, like mule deer, the 
black-tail deer and the Virginia or white-tail 
deer, as well as the prong-horn or great 
plains antelope, all shed their horns during 
the late winter and early spring months of 
each year. 

The formation and casting off of these 
horns is an elaborate physiological process, 
and is the same in all these animals, except- 
ing the prong-horned antelope. Let us take 
for example the elk, or wapiti. 

Each antler is shed complete, leaving not 
a trace of the old horn on the skull. The 
antlers, when fully developed, are solidly 
ankelosed or grown fast to the skull (or, 
more correctly, grow from the skull) of the 
animal by a bony formation. 

Several weeks before the horns are shed 
a process of absorption begins at the junc- 
tion of the skull and base of the horns. 
This process is carried on by large multi- 
nuclear cells, known as osteoclasts, whose 





Shedding Animals 


office it is to absorb or take down bony tissue 
and foreign bodies, thus depriving the horns 
of their rigid support. The thick scalp, 
which is firmly attached to the rough base 
of the horns, simultaneously loosens by the 
same process, and the antlers thus detached 
either fall off or are dislodged by the animal 
shaking his head or battering his horns 
against some foreign object, as rocks, trees 
or bushes. This happens about the first of 
March with the elk. 

The formation of new horns begins at 
once, and is quite a different process from 
that of getting rid of the old ones, and is a 
very fascinating study. 

In no other way, so far as we knew, could 
such dense and extensive beams and prongs 
be built up in so short a time. Over the 
exact site on the skull occupied by the old 
horn a membrane forms and is pushed up 
as a bump or tubercle. Thus does the new 
horn start. This membrane steadily grows, 
keeping pace with the developing horn be- 
neath it, which is built up by bone-forming 
cells in the membrane, known as osteoblasts, 
whose office it is to take the limesalts from 
the blood, supplied by arteries in the mem- 
brane, and with it build up the horn in a 
systematic and regular form. 

Very wonderful is this membrane. It en- 
tirely covers and keeps pace with the growth 
of the horn, until it reaches its full size 
and length. In fact, it is thicker at the 
extreme end of each beam and prong, where 
most of the horn-building material is de- 
posited. 

This membrane is very vascular, thick and 
covered with short cilia, or hair, which is 
very soft to the feel, and is spoken of as 
the “velvet.” 

The horn with all its prongs is in this 
manner built up as a solid shaft and prongs 
from within outward and from base to tip, 
without any hollow or canals in them. Most 
of the ossification, as has been noted, takes 
place at the extreme end of each beam and 
prong, which is formed hard and solid as 
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it goes. That is to say, a horn when half 
formed is not soft thruout, but stiff and hard 
(under the membrane), practically full size 
and about as dense as when it is completed. 

The cilia, or short hair, on the developing 
membrane serves two purposes—it keeps the 
delicate tissues and working cells of the 
membrane from being affected by sudden 
changes of temperature, and has a very deli- 
cate tactile sense enabling the animal to 
guard against any injury and consequent 
deformity of his new horns. 

The membrane entirely covers the horn 
from the time it starts to grow until it is 
completely finished, and when the horn is 
completed the arteries that supply the mem- 
brane from the scalp diminish in size, the 
membrane gets thinner, separates from the 
horn and is rubbed off against the trees or 
bushes. While this hairy membrane is on, 
the horns are said to be “in the velvet.” 

This membrane is rubbed off in great 
ropes or strings (probably on account of an 
itching sensation) about the first of Sep- 
tember; and thus a pair of splendid antlers, 
three or four feet in length, with their 
numerous tines, are completed, and all that 
remains is to season them to a little darker 
and richer color. 

I want to make clear this fact, that when 
the velvet, or membrane, comes off, the horns 
are complete in thickness, in length and in 
density. Nothing whatsoever can enter them 
after this membrane is gone, and no changes 
of any kind can take place in the horns after 
that, unless perhaps the surface might shrink 
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slightly and become a little more compact 
on seasoning. 

The elk is now equipped with the best of 
fighting weapons. Rutting season is soon 
on, and he is quite willing and anxious to 
try out his new antlers on any rival or 
enemy excepting man. 





The prong-horned antelope of the 
great plains, in growing and shedding 
his horns, violates the law of all his 
woodland cousins, in so far as they de- 
velop without an outer membrane, and 
he sheds the shells of his horns only, 
so to speak, and not the entire horns as 
does the elk. 











The horns of the antelope seldom exceed 
a foot in length, and are all the same shape, 
varying only in size—two curved spikes, each 
bending in at the point toward its fellow, 
in a graceful hook-like curve. Each horn 
has one prong only—a flat, ripping prong 
in front, two-or three inches in length. They 
are composed of a dense, tough, horny shell, 
covering a flat tapering core at the base. 
This inner core contains a large percentage 
of organic matter, with blood vessels and 
nerves, and from this the horn is, for the 
most part, developed, from without inward— 
just the reverse from the antlers of the elk. 
The scalp vessels contribute somewhat to 
the formation of the outer shell at its base. 

About the first of November the old shell 
begins to separate from the scalp, and the 





new horn growing beneath pushes the old 
horn out, leaving a neck-like exposure of 
new horn between the base of the old s\:el] 
and the head or scalp. Then the old horp 
or shell gradually separates from the new 
horn underneath and comes off, either jp 
December or the first of January. Or, as one 
old plainsman advised me, “The antelope 
hooks the horn around a sage-bush or other 
bushes and pulls off the old horn. This,” 
he declared, “is what the hook at the end 
of the horn is for.” 

There is no definite line of demarcation 
between the core and the outer shell of a 
newly-developed horn; but on boiling a fresh 
horn, which I did some years ago, the shell 
could be pulled off. 

The new horns are approximately one. 
third the length of the old ones when the 
shells are shed. Thus it will be observed 
that an antelope buck is never seen without 
horns, and probably this is why so many 
sportsmen are laboring under the common 
misapprehension and declare that the ante- 
lope does not shed his horns. 

An antelope buck in his prime is a most 
beautiful animal, reddish-brown in color, 
with an almost snow-white rump and collar 
to match, and on his throat between his 
white breast and collar is a perfect shieli 
or heart-shape of snow-white, four or five 
inches in diameter; an A-shaped black spot 
beneath each ear, with white cheeks, a short 
but graceful mane, very large black eyes 
and jet black horns. He is the veritable 
wood-duck of all American animals. 





Duck Hunting Time in Kansas 


FLAG, white bordering a black square 

in the center, flapped from the flagpole 
at the United States Weather Bureau. The 
rising north wind lofted dust and debris, the 
accumulation of many dry, hot days. There 
was a tang in the air, a tang that sent blood 
pulsing thru one’s arteries a wee faster. 

“Cold wave,” questioningly shouted my 
hunting mate. 

“Want to go out for the morning shoot?” 
I shot at him. 

“What do you say? 
use?” 

Both knew the conversation was prelimin- 
ary to a decision both had reached. Of 
course we intended to go. 

An hour later we were speeding towards 
the west, the Chikaskia Gun Club our des- 
tination. In the tonneau were duffle, guns, 
food and ammunition; in our hearts the song 
of the great outdoors, and in our minds the 
contemplation of potential pleasures the peep 
of day invites. 

For it was duck time in Kansas. We had 
waited for the cold wave warning for weeks. 
Disappointments of other week-end trips to 
the shooting box were unvoiced, forgotten. 
The waterhaul of the week before was a 
fading memory. For such is the optimism 
of the man who pits his wits against the 
wily ducks. This time our luck would be 
better; this time, certainly, a few flocks, 
driven southward by the cold wave “up 
north,” would circle in over the decoys. 

What hunter would ask for more? 

October had seared the hills a dull, gray- 
ish green, and the trees were showering 
leaves by the millions. Moss was settling 


Suppose there’s any 


J. B. Doze 


in the ponds, and the creeks were beginning 
to run after a summer’s sleep under stretches 
of silt-cloaked sand. 

The Arkansas River, the parent stream in 
the plains country, was little else but a 
winding stretch of chocolate-colored sand. 
Below the mouth of Little Arkansas River 
at Wichita a puny stream crooked its way 
thru the undulating bed. Above the river 
was dry for miles and miles excepting here 
— there a stagnant, weed-choked slimy 
pool. 

West of the Arkansas River and parallel 
to it for twenty miles is the Big Slough. 
Once it was the bed of the river, but that 
was hundreds, yes thousands of years ago. 
In places the Big Slough is within a mile of 
the river, in other places five miles. Be- 
tween is sandy alkali land turfed with wire 
grass. 

Shirley “stepped on her” when the car 
rolled into the chat-paved boulevard graded 
thru the Big Slough. A sad reminder of the 
“good old hunting days” scarred the expanse 
of the bone-dry swamp. We caught fleeting 
glimpses of the dry lakes and withered 
marshes. Blistering hot days had parched 





the beds of the ponds. The silt had cracked 
into thousands of tiny pieces, some round, 
some square, some in triangles and the 
edges had curled up. 

Nudging Shirley, I pointed to one of these 
blisters on the landscape. 

“A few years ago that was a fine duck 
pond, but of late it has been dry. I don’t 
believe there has been enough water in it 
for five or six falls to float a feather.” 

Our car climbed the long hill at the west- 
ern edge of the Big Slough, which only the 
spring before had been an inland sea. We 
shook off the feeling of depression, for ahead 
of us the road topped many hills ridging a 
beautiful country, and off there to the south- 
west was the Chikaskia and the duck blinds. 

Our gun club has been fortunate. We 
had water. That could not be said by other 
hunters, for the autumn had been trying for 
duck shooters as the autumn before and the 
one before that. Shirley and I discussed the 
ills of other gun clubs. The Greenfield 
Club, on the Arkansas River, had pumped 
water, and so had the Jackson- Walker crowd. 
Patterson Lake was dry, as was the Kess!er 
eighty-acre pond. And to get water club 
members had been called upon for assess: 
ment ranging from $200 to $500. The clubs 
had purchased centrifugal pumps, dug huze 
wells, bought gasoline motors and had 
pumped sufficient water to float their deco‘s. 
They were pumping at Patterson and Kess er 
lakes, we had heard a day or two befo 
The Jackson-Walker Club had a very la: 
inland lake in the Arkansas River bott: 
To fill it by pumps would mean a long 274 
expensive task, so teams and graders hod 
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used to throw up artificial 
banks, lessening the area of the 
lake more than half. A heavy 
rain on the headwaters of the 
Chikaskia had given us water to 
divert into our pond, which had 
been dry during the summer. 
The Chikaskia Lake, when we 
improved it in 1912, was fed by 
springs. But those springs had 
disappeared. 

\ quarter of a mile from the 
club house we stopped the car 
and, guns in hands, crept to the 
top of a sandhill. Inch by inch 
we raised our heads, straighten- 
ing our bodies, shading our eyes 
with our caps. We breathed 
heavily, and our nerve tension 
was at high pressure as we 
searched with expectant eyes the 
nooks, inlets and coves of the 
pond. 

“Not a duck on the lake, 
Shirley disgustedly concluded, 
and, to prove his decision, stood 
up straight and waved his cap. 

There was a flutter in the 
weeds 100 yards from the bank, 
and out went three ducks, two 
teal and a large gray duck. 

“Just our luck,” we chorused, 
dropping to the ground and 
watching the ducks blur into 
specks on the — horizon. 

“They were too far out, any- 4 , 
way,” we chorused, again making <n on ee _— 


? 





our way back to the car. ing wasn’t much sport” 
Evening found us in the blind, Center—What hunter would 
hidden under weeds, grass and ask for more? 


brush. We had placed our de- pottom—A sad reminder of 
coys down wind so ducks, in the “good old days” scarred 
swinging to come in against the the expanse of the bone-dry 
wind, would hover within range. oe 

The wind went down with the sun that evening. Nature 
was lavish with its sky paint. The west was aglow with reds, 
yellows, oranges and pinks with blue, purple and the thousand 
shades of these combinations. And the sun seemed to hang, 
a red ball of molten metal, in the shimmer clouds strung out, 
smoke-like, from north to south. Overhead the sky appeared 
not unlike a washboard, clouds to the south apparently hav- 
ing ended their flight before the find and telescoping the 
vapor banks piling tnto them from the north. 
| What hunter has not delighted in sunset’s duck hunting 
days? 

A swish of wings churned our blood and tingled our nerves. 
We forgot color schemes and, quick as flashes, ducked our 
heads and brought our guns into position. We heard the 
splash of waterfowl going into the lake for the night, but 
luck was not with us. Altho we waited until the sky lost 
its coloring, the shot we had hoped to get was not in the 
day’s experience. 

Over our Mulligan stew and hot coffee that night we spec- 
ulated upon what the morrow would bring, and of course we 
differed about our expectancies and other fall shoots. Were 
we too early? What about this time last year? And from 
the wall we took down the log of the duck club. We read it 
from the beginning and came to the conclusion, as many 
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times before, that we were too early for “the 
flight.” The log did not lie. 

Seldom did the record recite a kill before 
October 20th. All the big shoots were after 
that date, November 8th being the charmed 
day. 

It was October. We were too early, but 
hunters have a way of expecting miracles. 
Anything might be, argues he, who will 
brave a frosty morn to sit and shiver in a 
blind all for the love of the hunt. 

Long before the eastern horizon was 
limned by the dull glow of a new day we 
had breakfast and tried out the mechanism 
of our guns. 

At last time came to go to the blind, and 
so we stole out thru a gap in the sandhills, 
detoured to come up behind the high bank 
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circled in and dropped into the water with 
a salvo of splashes. The birds were within 
easy range. But in the dim light we could 
not identify the kind. 

“Tl count three,’ Shirley whispered, 
squinting down his gun barrel. 

Both guns barked at “three” and then for 
half a dozen seconds our repeaters spat 
viciously. We made out cripples floundering 
in the water and, reloading, shot them again. 












There was no ‘‘next time” that morning, altho we waited patiently 


and carefully let ourselves into the shooting 
pit. 

It was still as death. The pounding of 
our hearts, seasoned hunters tho we were, 
made us fancy that we might not hear the 
approach of an early bird. The frogs began 
their day early. All over the lake one could 
hear them. They made a choking sound, a 
sound not unlike a person gasping for breath 
and sucking in water. We wet our fingers 
to catch the direction of the wind, knowing 
there was no wind, but in fancy we thought 
we detected a drift from the north—it is 
always that with the duck hunters; their wish 
is father of their uncertain decisions. 

It was becoming light fast by now, and a 
puff of wind raised the temperature of our 
expectancy. 

“What was that?” 
plucking my sleeve. 

Ducks! They were coming fast from off 
to the right, and we held our breath, not 
daring to move. They came close, whirling 
out front and skimming the water. We 
heard a splash, but the flock had settled far 
out among the smartweed. So we settled 
back to wait. 

Away off south we heard the first crow. 
In a few minutes the sky would be dotted 
with them lazily making their crooked way 
up stream to the corn and kaffir fields. Be- 
low was their roost. Each evening they flew 
down river by the thousands, returning with 
daylight. 

Dimly we made out black objects swim- 
ming towards the decoys. 

Ducks again! We tried the call, but they 
ignored it, veering off and going into a 
weed patch. Perhaps they would swim in 
later or take to wing and circle past. 

Our legs ached from strained positions, 
and noisily we shifted. The wind was com- 
ing up, too, and it chilled so we buttoned 
our coats and shifted our caps to shield our 
watery eyes. 

Suddenly from nowhere apparently a flock 


Shirley 


whispered 


Our shots awakened the countryside. The 
crows began calling, their “caws” echoing 


from all directions. In the dim light we 
noted that the flock had divided, some 
going west, some east of the lake. Trust a 


crow to be careful when the guns crack. 

And then we settled down for a long wait. 
The heralded cold wave did not come, but 
the wind increased with the rising of the 
sun. An hour went by. It seemed longer. 
The sun peeped thru the flying clouds and 
the flies and winged insects began to move. 

We consulted our watches repeatedly, 
wagering shells on the time of the next 
flock’s visit. 

“There’s a flock,” and my voice trembled 
with eagerness. 

Far north a black streak appeared against 
the clouds. We watched the thin line take 
form as dots. On came the ducks, and 
faster and faster beat our hearts. We 
curled our bodies into question marks, 
crooked our necks, our eyes on a level with 
the top of the pit. 

The ducks dived in the river’s bend and 
both of us voiced a hope that they would not 
light. They came into sight again and were 
climbing fast. Then they saw the lake and, 
setting their wings, shot towards it like 
arrows. 

At the upper end of the lake they spread 
their tails and, turning sideways, circled 
towards the western shore. That was un- 
usual. We watched the flock intently, and 
had wishes been fruitful that day those 
ducks would have been in a mad house for 
web-footed fowls. They darted towards an 
open place in the lake at the far side, then 
climbed. One of them caught a glimpse of 
the decoys and we heard a quack. We an- 
swered it from the blind, and our ebbing 
hope revived with an explosion, for the flock 
circled back, turning into the wind. 

“Don’t move,” whispered Shirley. 
coming right at us.” 

Both of us were twisting our heads to 


“They're 





follow them, but both of us would have 
— oath that we had not flicked an »ye. 
ash. 

It seemed to us that those ducks would 
never get within range. They appeare: to 
hang in the air just out of range down w ad. 
We could see the leader moving his liad 
from side to side, searching out the weed 
patches, studying the decoys and on the 
alert for the flash of something unnatural 





We placed our decoys down wind 







Then they veered to the east and came on 
climbing directly over the blind. Looking 
up we saw the flutter of many wings. 

“They see us,” Shirley disgustedly half 
shouted as he brought his repeater to his 
shoulder and opened up. 

We emptied our guns and had the all 
satisfying sensation of glimpsing ducks 
tumbling thru the air while we squinted 
down our gun barrels for the fluttering 
fowls. 

“Too high,” was Shirley’s verdict while 
he rearranged the weeds and grass and 
tossed the three ducks, baldies, into a corner. 
“Better luck next time.” 

But there was no next time that morning, 
altho we waited patiently until the sun bea! 
straight down. 

- Regretfully we left the blind. 

“There’s no use talking, the ducks don’t 
come this way in the fall,” Shirley declared 
with emphasis as both of us had declared 
many times. 

In the pick-up we were given another jolt. 
The “ducks” we had fired at early in the 
morning were coots, and disgustedly we cas! 
them aside and plodded thru the sand to 
the club house. 

A rancher, looking at his cattle, rode up 
and we invited him to lunch. 

“Not much doing this morning, boys,” lie 
ventured, inspecting our three _ baldies. 
“Duck hunting isn’t like it used to be. 
Ducks don’t come thru here in the fall any 
more. Spring’s the time, but I understand 
they have cut out spring shooting. Too bad. 
too, for there’s plenty of water in the spring. 
and ducks like water, you know. I remein- 
ber one time out there in the flat I crawled 
up on a big flock, must have been 10,000 in 
it, and got thirty-seven with two barrels — 
not countin’ all the cripples.” 

And so we talked of other days and ti: 
evil times that have come to the Kans: 
duck hunter. Cultivation has checked te 
drainage off the uplands. Eastern Colora ‘o 
has taken the flood water from the Arkans:s 
River and the underflow which seeps thou 
the ground in the sandy soil of the weste: 
half of Kansas is from four to six feet ! 
low the level of the old days. 

I have seen the time when there were -0 
many ducks, hunting wasn’t much spo"! 
There was water everywhere then, tho. 

But that was another day—alas, yes, tl.! 
was another day! 
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pOTENTIALLY every man is an outdoor 
lover. Whether he wills it or not, there 
are certain times when every atom of his 
seing calls for a let-up from his daily routine 
| a near-to-nature change—an inborn want 
9 satisfy those primordial instincts which 
urvive from the time when his ancestors 
ived primatively and their principle voca- 
tion was in going out in an elemental sort 
f way to get sustenance. The allurements 
of the wilderness manifests themselves in 
many ways. Some fellows are satisfied to 
sit on a hotel piazza and view the green 
verdure of foothills and the red sunsets on 
shimmering lakes from afar, while others 
play varicolored lures for gamey trout or 
drown poor innocent angleworms in holiday 
enticement of the inhabitants of green pools, 
and still others endure all manner of hard- 
ship in the pursuit of big game, which is 
after all but play, and the work feature is 
lost in happy retrospection. The real voy- 
ager goes far into the wilderness and lives 
primitively in a tent, and the success as 
well as the pleasure of such a trip depends 
upon his knowledge of outdoor living and 
the kind of outfit he chooses. 

One of the inexorable laws in hunting is 
“shoot at nothing unless you know what you 
are shooting at.” Have you heard the story 
of the death of the guide at Red Lake? A 
tenderfoot party in the north woods were 
en route for bear. Their guide was off the 
trail looking for tracks when there was a 
shot; he made a noisy trip thru the brush 
to reach them, but they, thinking they had 
wounded a bear, made a bee-line for the 
city, and he starved to death trying to catch 
up with them, for they had all the provisions. 

Knowledge of trail craft means good 
meals, comfortable sleep, good health and 
ultimate utility of every item of equipment, 
and on the trail travel without getting lost. 
You would not build a fire in the oven. A 
joke and a rank heresy you say! Yet it has 
been done and by a star geology graduate 
from an eastern school. You learn the ways 
f the wilderness in the wilderness. Certain 
equipment has become, we might say, stand- 
ardized, for the consensus of opinion on its 
utility recommends it. But every fellow has 
his own pet ideas, and yet he can learn from 
others. If one is outfitting for the first time 
he will get many things which he should not 
unless he is properly guided. A good per- 
sonal outfit adapts itself to most any type 
' outing and is a good investment. The 
ea that hunting is an aristocratic sport 
epends mostly on the type, travel and 
ngth of time needed to get to the game 
elds, so we must hold to the major premise 

t a well chosen outfit will stand a fellow 

good stead for many years. 

(he happy hunting grounds of the white 
‘n are now far in from the railroad, for 

advance of civilization has pushed back 

: frontier where game abounds, and this 
cessitates travel by canoes or pack and 

idle horses. The open season is mostly 

cold weather, and living must be con- 
lered with the expectancy of snow and 

‘be a blizzard. The general custom is 

a couple of sportsmen to arrange with 

guide in a chosen district—the reputed 
‘unts of big game—who furnishes, for a 

tain remuneration, saddle and pack horses 
ith their travel accoutrements, tents, mess 
| dining kits, food and a combination 
k-and-helper, making an average party of 
ir individuals. Whether you go to the 
stern Rockies or Far North for sheep, 
its, bear or elk, or nearer the Eastern 
‘board for caribou, moose or black bear, 
rtain equipment is standard, depending on 
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Outfitting the Hunters’ Camp 


Claude P. Fordyce 


horse transportation in the West or canoe 
and the permanent cabin in the East. Here 
as elsewhere the hackneyed slogan of out- 
fittittg—to suit the weight and compass of 
the outfit to the means of transportation at 

















TWO BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES 


hand—must inexorably govern our cherished 
plans. 

We must come to look upon the functions 
of clothing for the outdoor man from two 
angles—warmth and wear. Next the skin, 
wool is standard, and two light-weight suits 
(one a size larger than the other) gives more 
“warmth than one thick suit. It is the air 


interspace which holds the heat manufac- 
tured by the body—insulates, if you please— 
and when wet it does not chill like clammy 
cotton. Heavy wool lumbermen’s socks act 
as cushions to the feet, besides when they 
are wet keep one from catching cold. A 
pair of white silk hose between the feet and 
wool hose prevents the “scratchy” feeling. 
If unused to much walking the feet should 
be hardened by daily immersicn in a solution 
of salt or alum—a teaspoonful to a quart of 
water. The outer clothing is primarily for 
wear. Some like the army style riding 
breeches which lace below the knee, where 
they should be loose and not bind; others 
prefer stagged pants, and in wading wet 
places the bottoms of the pants can be tied 
tight with a cord around the boot tops and 
keep out a surprising amount of water. 
Army khaki wool shirts with a coat front 
and bellows pockets which button are uni- 
versally used. Get a good Stetson hat of 
medium brim and rip out the leather inside 
band so that it will cling to the head. A 
cord around the back hair attached to the 
center of the hat where the crown joins the 
brim holds it on in a high wind. 

Three pairs of shoes should be in the out- 
fit of the serious hunter—a pair of medium 
boots with hobs with ten-inch tops (weight 
3% pounds) for regular hunting; a lighter 
pair of common Munson last army shoes for 
around camp and the third pair should be 
pacs. with rubber vamps and soles and ten- 
inch leather tops. Get footwear at least a 
size larger than street shoes to accommodate 
heavy wool socks. Leather water-proofing, 
so-called, does not absolutely keep out water, 
but retains the pliability and wearing qual- 
ity of leather. A compound which I use is 
called Sek, and admirably answers the pur- 
pose. I formerly used an ounce of beeswax 
and two ounces of cocoanut butter, which I 
melted and rubbed into thoroly dried leather. 

Some sort of outer coat is an absolute 
essential for hunting, and our choice ranges 
from a mackinaw, a cruising shirt with many 
pockets and double back or a sleeved waist- 
coat or vest. These woolen outer garments 
should be treated to render them partially 
water-resistent by applying a mixture of 
anhydrous wool fat which has been dissolved 
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COLLAPSIBLE CAMP GRATE AND REFLECTING BAKER 
This contraption is easily packed and gives good service to the cook and campers 
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RANGER’S CABIN IN THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
These outlying cabins can often be used by the hunter, altho he should be provided with a good 


tent and stove. 
in gasoline then hung up to allow the gas 
to evaporate, when the minute fibers of wool 
will be encased in lanolin, and water can 
only get into the interspaces between the 
fibers and can be easily shaken out. 

As protection against rain the pommel 
slicker is time-honored and in almost uni- 
versal use in the West. A pocket rain cape 
reaching below the knees and called the 
Perfection is sufficient protection, and I use 
it also as a focusing cloth with my camera. 
I wonder that the Alaska parka (which is 
a big shirt reaching below knees and with a 
bulky hood) is not in greater use in this 
country. It is closed in front and defies 
wind and cold. I would make it out of 
parafined balloon silk, and it would thus 
also serve as a rain excluder. 

The hunter’s pockets hold certain indis- 
pensibles of every outdoor man—a_ good 
jack-knife, a waterproof match box, a com- 
pass (one pinning to the shirt is always 
handy), a collapsible rubber drinking cup, 
a pair of amber goggles in an aluminum 
case and a cotton and silk handkerchief. 
The latter is useful around the neck or tied 
over the hat and down beneath chin in cold 
wind or over the abdomen to prevent chill- 
ing. A hunting knife in a tube sheath 
should always be on the belt and a pocket 
axe in sheath available at all times for per- 
sonal use. 

There is much opportunity for hiking after 
game, and a small knapsack which is carried 
on one’s back by two shoulder straps with 
center point suspension will hold minor 
equipment used every day. The style the 
army used several years ago is still obtain- 
able at army stores; and in it I would have 
an emergency ration consisting of raisins, 
nuts, crackers or ry-crisp, Powell’s chocolate 
emergency ration, or tabloid tea or soluble 
instant coffee, a cake of soup powder, sugar 
in cubes, matches and a small sack of salt— 


(Courtesy Denver Tourist Bureau and Mile High Photo Co., Denver) 


all contained in a common large tin cup 
which is used:to make soup or a hot drink. 
If caught out over night this insures sus- 
tenence and a fire throwing heat against 
your bivouac camp while you repose on the 
rain cape on the ground. 

In your personal pack in the bedding roll 
or sleeping bag have an extra union suit, 





three pairs of heavy wool socks (use one 
pair for bed socks) and a pair of gaunilet 
gloves (pigskin or buckskin won’t harden 
when wet), and one fellow recommends the 
common brown cloth gauntlets worn over 
wool gloves—in wet cold they are easily 
dried out and always comfortable. You may 
perhaps think that I am detailing too many 
items, but remember that many units pack 
into very small compass and are of negli. 
gible weight, but of certain utility, and also 
that many items will do for your partner 
also, so he won’t have to duplicate. A mend. 
ing kit is one such unit; have in it common 
linen thread wrapped from spool on a piece 
of cardboard, needles, sacking needles and 
waxed shoemaker’s machine thread, buttons, 
blanket and ordinary safety pins, split rivets, 
rubber bands, extra shoe laces, and the party 
should have at least one of the handy little 
sewing appliances for leather or thick folds 
of canvas called the “Ready-stitcher.” 

A compact first aid can may have items 
in it which will be a life-saver in closing ax 
cuts or preventing infection. Iodine is good 
first aid for wounds in the field, but insist 
that your druggist procure for you the small 
vials or sealed ampoules and packed well tc 
prevent breakage; ampoules also of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia for inhaling in fainting, 
shock or wherever a powerful but safe stimu- 
lant is necessary. A yard square of steriled 
gauze in carton for wound dressing, two 
2-inch bandages and one ounce of cotton are 
surgical necessities. Surgeons’ adhesive 
plaster has many uses in camp—primarily 
to hold dressings or splints in place, to splint 
sprains or to cover foot blisters, but it is as 
well useful to strengthen a split gun stock 
or ax handle or to repair a rent rain cape. 
For medicines in tablet form a good laxative 
(such as Hinkles Pills), a cold tablet 
(phenacetin 5 grains each), a tube of Anal- 
gesic Balm for general antiseptic and as a 
local pain reliever. For antiseptic solution 
to use on wounds carry chlorazene tablets 
and add one to an ounce of boiled water. 
It makes the Dakin Carrel Solution, which 
was made famous in the world war. Take a 
few surgeon’s cutting needles and some 
strands of sterile chromic catgut in sealed 
envelopes (dry) to sew up possible axe cuts. 
Your physician will show you how to use it 
with a haemostatic forceps as a_ needle 




















BEAR HUNTING IN THE YELLOWHEAD PASS COUNTRY 


The sport of big game hunting is arduous, and one must push far into the wilderness. 
tion of a good outfit is certainly essential. 


The selec- 
(Courtesy Grand Trunk Pacific Railway) 























holder. A tiny splinter forceps and small 
scissors complete the first aid kit, which will 
do for the whole party. Every fellow should 
know the principles of first aid, and they 
are described along with a suggested kit, 
which your druggist can make up, in a little 
booklet entitled “Taking the Place of the 
Doctor.” 

While not particularly needed by ordinary 
campers, yet a pair of prism binoculars are 
quite an essential to the hunter, and there 
are several good makes on the market. 

Be prepared for cold weather. The old- 
fashioned cowboy’s bed tarp is best. It is 
really a sleeping bag laid on the ground. 
It consists of a strip of canvas, 8-ounce, 
waterproofed with Sek, 5 feet wide and 16 
feet long, is laid on the ground and the 
warm goods placed thereon; the lower flap 
is then pulled up over the top of the sleeper. 
The under flap has a series of snaps and the 
upper side corresponding rings set 5 inches 
in, and they convert the sheet into a sleeping 
bag which defies cold, yet can be easily 
opened for airing and drying. The air bed 
is mighty comfortable underneath the regular 
bed, but too cold for hunting season; better 
rest the bag on thatched browse if available. 
Warmth depends on wool next to you and 
protected by the canvas outer shell. Leosely 
woven material is best—that in the Kenwood 
bag is just right (they have a canvas cover 
also which makes of it a real sleeping bag). 
Llma wool is warmest, and the Arctic ex- 
plorer Anthony Fiala has one which is 
recommended by hunters. Some fellows use 
wool batt quilts covered with brown denim. 
The Pequoig eiderdown quilt or robe, which 
is now made by a company in this country, 
is good for the coldest outdoor sleeping; it 
is covered on one side with canvas and the 


MOCCASIN STYLE CRUISING BOOTS 
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floor cloth is not desirable; throw down one 
of the pack tarps, which can be dried out 
any time. Warmth in a tent is best guar- 
anteed by the use of a stove which collapses 
en tour and has a telescopic pipe which runs 
up thru a whole in a piece of rawhide leather 
or a piece of asbestos which has been sewed 
to the tent roof. While it is a nuisance to 
bother with elbows, if you can carry them, 
run the pipe out one side of the tent and 
then up. The stove heats all night if you 
follow the plan of Warren H. Miller; the 
principle is that of charcoal-making with 
little draft and slow, steady combustion. 
At first gradually build the fire; do not 
choke it with too much wood or it will 
smoke. A properly built fire will soon burn 
down to a bed of coals, which are fine for 
slow cookery, and at night fill the stove with 
logs resting on the live coals, but hold com- 
bustion in check by a limited draft while 
the logs burn to a charccal, then they burn 
slowly in turn. 

It would be a dire catastrophe if you 
spend much time, money and physical en- 
durance to get a fine game head only to 
have the taxidermist find it ruined beyond 
redemption on its arrival home. So to safe- 
guard this be certain to properly prepare 
the skins in camp. Remove what fat and 
flesh you can, then rub in plain salt, fold 
up and leave for twenty-four hours, then 
unfold and rub in more salt, especially 
where the skin is soft, and again fold for 







With hobbed soles and 10-inch tops, answer general purposes of the hunting trail 


other with a blanket. Snaps are provided 
for converting it into a sleeping bag. The 
head end should be arranged to close snug 
about the shoulders, and a small, fluffy 
feather pillow is needed for this purpose. 
At night wear a knitted wool helmet such 
as the soldiers wore, and you will not be 
bothered with colds. The sleeping bag rolls 
up compactly and can be put on the pack- 
horse (four to a horse). 

The party outfit consists of the tenting, 
mess and dining kit and the horse equip- 
ment. A good wall tent, size 8x9 feet, with 
34-foot side walls and 8-foot center ridge, 
in balloon silk, weighs around 15 pounds, 
and this is not prohibitive on a pack-horse 
trip. Balloon silk is far preferable to can- 
vas; it is really a closely woven cotton cloth 
great tensile strength and wearing quali 

When waterproofed with Sek or para- 
fin no fly is necessary. It is folly to pack 
in tent poles, for from the forest you can 
rig up a ridge and shears outside the tent 
which is attached by tapes along its ridge 

run a rope thru gromets in either end 
suspend between trees. A _ sewed-in 





a few hours; drain off any accumulation of 
water and spread out in the shade to dry, 
and when nearly so, fold up with hair side 
out into a shape convenient for packing, and 
it will dry stiff. There is some danger of 
vermin if specimens are to be kept for a 
very long time before final treatment. 
Sprinkling with napthaline flakes will pre- 
vent this. Skins can be kept without salt, 
but they must be constantly exposed to the 
wind and sun. Several preservatives have 
been recommended in place of salt. One in 
tablet form which is thus easily carried is 
corrosive sublimate (poison), and in camp 
is mixed with water (better in denatured 
alcohol) in the proportion of 1 to 100 parts 
of the liquid. This solution is used to satur- 
ate the skin. 

Photography has become universal and 
supplies to the hunter a diary of his trip. 
Most folks do the “shooting” and let some- 
one at home finish the exposure and prints, 
but unless one does his own finishing he 
loses half the enjoyment and has no check- 
up on his technique. The majority of ama- 
teurs get poor pictures, and it behooves the 
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outdoor man to perfect his methods, for he 
generally has to work under poor lighting 
of his subjects. The greatest fault is under- 
exposure. Use a good exposure meter 
(Harvey’s is O.K.) religiously and use a 
tripod where you can. It permits a more 
lengthy exposure (one cannot hold a camera 
quiet for less than one-twenty-fifth of a sec- 
ond exposure), and the diaphragm can be 
cut down to get more detail, which is neces- 
sary for enlargements, and if a photo is 
worth anything you will want it enlarged. 
The lowering in price of the fine anastigmat 
lenses puts them within reach of everyone. 
An aperture of f. 4.5 is best, one of f. 6.3 
will yield fine pictures if used right; but 
don’t expect too much of any lens. For 
general work a stop of f. 16 and time 1-25 
of a second with the focus at universal (100 
feet) can be depended upon. If photograph- 
ing close-ups of say a trophy at 10 feet, 
measure the distance to be sure. There is 
a general trend toward the use of a small 
pocket camera taking pictures 24x34 
inches; such an instrument is always with 
you and is economical. In photographing 
people, do not let them obviously pose. 
Don’t let the guide standing near the trophy 
you killed with rifle in hand look at the 
camera; have him skinning the beast—have 
him at work—then your photos will tell more 
of a story. To get correct color values in 
scenery use a ray filter and lengthen the 
exposure to correspond—a three times filter 
means that the usual exposure as directed 
by your exposure meter must be lengthened 
three times. 

Nesting aluminum or tinned steel cooking 
and dining utensils are far the best, owing 
to their compactness, as all the kit goes into 
the largest kettle and is contained in a soot- 
proof canvas bag. I would substitute the 
aluminum cups with tins or enamel ware so 
as not to burn the lips. For four persons 
such a nesting kit contains the following: 
One 4-quart cooking pot, one 6-quart cook- 
ing pot, one 8-quart cooking—all with 
covers; a 214-quart coffee pot with seamless 
spout, two 104-inch frying pans with de- 
tachable handle which can be lengthened by 
inserting a stick and which can be used as 
a lifter of hot kettles; four each of bowls, 
cups (use tin or granite ware), plates, 
knives, forks and spoons and a salt and 
pepper shaker; weight complete, 954 pounds 
in aluminum. 

It is surprising that so many old hunters 
of the West siill stick to the old-fashioned 
heavy Dutch oven, which does well enough 
in the permanent winter cabin of the trap- 
per, but is too heavy to tote around on 
horses. The Reflecting Baker does just as 
good baking or roasting; it folds flat and 
weighs only a few ounces in aluminum. Full 
information for its use with recipes is con- 
tained in a chapter of the book Trail Craft. 
I prefer a folding aluminum candle Jantern, 
which gives a good light—and candles are 
procurable wherever groceries are. Acety- 
lene lamps are liked by some outdoor men. 
Care must be taken that the carbide cans are 
kept absolutely dry. A searchlight which 
throws a powerful gleam an eighth of a mile 
is the Excellight, and it uses two common 
dry batteries, and as they are sealed tight 
from moisture, they ought to last the length 
of the hunting trip. Canvas wash basins 
and water buckets complete the camp list. 
Food lists and horse packs are described in 
the camping and woodcraft department in 
the October number. 
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The Rainbow’s End 


HAD been there a week and not a strike. 

As a fisherman I was having about the 
same success as a dog chasing his own tail. 
The rest of the party, with sly grins, con- 
tinued to fill the common ice box with 
beautiful trout—small ones, medium-sized 
ones and large ones. I had tried all sorts 
of subaqueous strategy, but only with dismal 
failure; the trout were simply “agin” me. 
I was growing desperate. 


We were enjoying an extensive visit at the summer home of my 
parents on the beautiful timbered banks of the Snake River at Big 
Numerous friends from Pocatello possessed various 
similar homes scattered at frequent intervals in the vicinity, forming 
a most happy and congenial recreation-bent group of people. 

My motive for being at Big Springs, however, was more than to 
I had persuaded my favorite “sweetie” to accept 
mother’s invitation for this outing in order that I might have the 
proper romantic surroundings in which to thoroly impress her with 
my prowess as a fisherman and my desirability as a husband. To 
date I had failed most miserably, even committing the unforgivable 
“faux-pas” of pulling forth in her presence a manly portion of the 
while hurriedly dragging my fly- 
I implored her forgiveness, swearing 
never to champ the weed again; but apologies and promises were of 
I wondered if all clouds had silver linings. 

It was the morning following this deplorable incident that I went 
The water was icy cold, mak- 
ing wading most uncomfortable and causing the world to seem 
I waded waist-deep from the springs 
to the outlet, whipping every bit of the stream, but did not get a 
I had used almost every variety of fly, spoon or artificial 
Upon reaching the Outlet I 
found two fishermen ahead of me whose creels advertised their good 
fortune by exhibiting the broad tails of fish whose size would not 
allow their entire length to be contained within. 
I clambered out upon the bank and struggled thru the 


Springs, Idaho. 


merely catch fish. 


vile weed branded “Horseshoe” 
book from the hip pocket. 


no avail. 
fishing alone, and with a vengeance. 
blacker and more cruel to me. 


strike. 
bait that had ever been advertised. 


dening. 


thick brush to a point some distance down the stream. 
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This was mad- 


Here the 








bottom was covered with patches of moss—an ideal place for trout— 


but the water was too deep for convenient wading. 


Regardless of 


everything but success, I slipped into the water. 


A strike—and hooked! 

He jumped out of the water, shaking him- 
self in tremendous leaps. A good two- 
pounder; the clouds began to roll away. 
Carefully I reeled him in, then had to give 
him a little slack. Straight toward me he 
dashed. The water was now well up to my 
arm-pits and I stood with great difficulty 
against the powerful pushing of the current, 











HE WAS A MONSTER 
A rainbow trout weighing 5 pounds 2 ounces. 
Ray, one of our Pocatello friends, was 
privileged to pose with the fish 


reeling and pulling in the line. But if my 
luck was to be changed, I had to get that 
fish. I had visions of myself returning home 
with a creel of fish that would excite the 
entire camp to praise. I was now giving 
him freely the butt of the rod and could see 
him a few feet in front of me. After reeling 
in a few more feet of line I had him within 
reach. He swung around directly in front 
of my face; I could have bitten him—wish 
I had. Then I reached for his gills, and in 
some manner the leader became wrapped 
around my wrist. He slipped, slided and 
swished in my hand, but I could not get 3 
substantial hold on him. My kingdom for 
a landing net! Then— 

Snap—he had broken the leader because 
of being snagged to my arm. D—!!! 

But what the—? I inhaled a great gulp 
of water and began to claw wildly. I had 
stepped off into a deep hole. My clothes 
weighted me down and the tangled fish line 
around my arm gave painful little jerks as 
I tried to swim toward shore. Again I came 
to shallow water, then untangled the fish 
line from my arm and commenced pulling 
it in, hoping that the end would bring both 
reel and rod to me. It did. I made my 
way back to camp—cold, wet, aching and 
discouraged. 

Black clouds, blacker than ever and with- 
out any semblance of a silver lining, made 
gloomy my homeward path. 

It was afternoon when I reached camp. 
All had left except Tom, my young cousin 
from Colorado Springs. He had just finished 
patching a tire for me. 

“What luck, old man,” he cried. 

“Same,” I groaned. 


“To thoroly impress her of my prowess as a fisherman and my extreme 


desirability as a husband” 


“The folks and your sweetie drove tw 
Yellowstone for dinner,” he ventured, trying 
perhaps to pep me up with interesting con 
versation. 

“My sweetie—sure; that is—yes, uh-huh”; 
then, to myself, “—mine—a great word, 
that.” 

I rudely walked away, then thinking of 4 
smoke, turned back to the car and elevated 
myself to the rear seat, lit my corncob pipe, 
and pondered. I remembered that [ still 
wanted to catch a fish. What if I did lose 
the last one; perhaps I could hang onto the 
next one. 

“Come on, Tom, let’s drive over t 
Kootch’s; maybe we can find a tame trout 
in that stream of his.” 

Tom instantly agreed, and after a drive of 
a mile or two we arrived at Kootch’s ranch 
Here we left the car and, taking the landing 
net with us, walked to a point where a small 
tributary stream entered the Henry’s Lake 
outlet. I had heard that this place was 4 
good one for afternoon fishing. Stealthi!s 
we crept to the edge of a four-foot bank and 
peered over. 

By George! a whole army of them. 1! 
sight made me shaky. Turning my eyes ' 
the sky, I now perceived a silver glea! 
appearing on the black clouds. 

I carefully flipped a royal coachman 
the water’s surface for the approval of 
fish. Not a stir. I tried it again and aga’! 
but with the same result. I tried a gr: 
hackle without success. I tried a spinn:'. 
but they would lazily get out of its path +s 
it trailed thru their midst. Perhaps if 
would expectorate a little of the vile jui 
upon some sort of enticing bait my lu: 
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would change. I reached in my 
left-hand hip pocket; the weed 
was not there. Catastrophe! I 
looked in all my pockets; it was 
not to be found. Then came a 
ray of intelligence. Darn the 
luck; I had thrown it away in 
that wild moment of reform. I 
wished that I had it back. Gee! 
but a wee bit would taste good. 
Then I whispered, “Say, Tom, 
you don’t happen to have any 
Horseshoe on you, do you? 
“No,” he replied, “but if you 
don’t hurry up and hook one of 
those trout, I’m going to jump in 
and drag out an armful of them.” 
[ returned to my avocation. A 
srasshopper jumped near to get 
a close inspection of me. He suf- 
fered the extreme penalty. I put 
him on a snell hook and flipped 
him in for the circle’s inspection. 
A great upheaval of water fol- 
lowed; my little jerk merely 
brought the hook and white belly 
of the grasshopper into view. The 
head and wings had disappeared. 
I fixed the remains of the unwise 
grasshopper more securely upon 
the hook and threw it back into 
the water. No welcome rusia 
greeted its return. I let it settle 
among the gathering (perhaps 
it was an afternoon tea) and 
slowly drew it toward me. I felt 
a barely perceptible tug. I tugged 
a little harder; it tugged more 
determinedly. I jerked—Swish! 





VELUTUTI CEE 


VET 





the tea party was over. Did you 
ever have a porpoise or a whale 





on one end of the line you were 
holding? I reeled and cranked, 
let out line and swore, walked up 
and down the bank, slapped at a 
deer fly that had gouged my 
face (thus knocking my hat into 
the creek), told Tom to get the 
landing net in readiness, then I 
calmed down to the business of 
landing the biggest trout I had 
ever hooked. After a half hour 
of hard work we landed him. He 
was a monstrous rainbow trout, 
weighing five pounds and two 
ounces. 

We captured more grasshop- 
pers and tried for more trout 
farther up the stream. We suc- 
ceeded in catching three more 
nice ones. Earlier in the day 
those three trout would have 
seemed giants. Now they were 
mere minnows. 

We arrived home only after 
darkness compelled us to stop 
fishing. The sun had set, undark- 
ened by a single cloud. 

That fish was the largest one 
caught by any of our party or 
friends during the summer. | 
could now call myself a true fish- 
erman. 

Did I win the girl? Mrs. 
Newcomb is now leaning over my 
shoulder as I write. My black 














clouds have vanished, leaving in 
their place only the silver lining. 
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MOUNT McKINLEY, ALASKA 
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Ss grand example of America’s superb scenery, the highest peak in North America, elevation 20,300 feet, will be viewed by many travelers 
year, owing to the fact that steel has been connected on the Government Alaska Railroad from Seward to Fairbanks. Not only is this ride a 
rfully scenic one, but the Mount McKinley National Park, which the railroad closely approaches, will be a tremendous added attraction 
ver, tourist travel within the park will be possible this year for only the most hardy traveler. Not only are there absolutely no accommo- 
ns within the park, but there are no roads, and at present not even a well-constructed trail. A good view of Mount McKinley is afforded on 
rail trip, 

_ The Mount McKinley National Park was set aside by act of Congress February 26, 1917 (39 Stat., 938), as a pleasuring ground for the benefit 
enjoyment of the people, and placed under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the Interior, who was authorized to make such rules and 
lations as he deemed necessary for the care and maintenance of the park. It is situated in south-central Alaska, its dimensions being about 
niles northeast and southwest by an average of 22 miles northwest and southeast, giving an area of about 2,200 square miles, or 1,498,000 acres. 
iltitude is from 1,800 to 20,300 feet, the summit of Mount McKinley. 
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POWAY 


Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 


West of the River 


(THERE were three separate and distinct 

classes of people concerned in the de- 
velopment and settling up of the West, and 
these were followed by a fourth class, who 
still occupy the old haunts of the cowman 
and the Indian. 

The first class were the explorers; these 
were usually each one, individually, more or 
less of a solitary kind of a creature who 
could stand a lot of privation, live like an 
Indian and was possessed of a lot of the 


same traits that the ancestral man must 
have had to survive. 

They roamed up and down the map 
silently, always on the move, going and 


coming like the migratory birds, without let 
cr hindrance, because they traveled as the 
birds or animals travel, day or night, cross 
lots or along the trails, following no dictates 
but their own restless spirit. They were 
“sufficient unto themselves.” 

I have found them traveling lonely trails 
or slipping down-stream in crude _ boats, 
moving silently along the waterways that you 
would never suspect could be used to float 
a man and his outfit—nor could they have 


been so used by anyone else than these 
strange, nomadic voyagers, who reckoned 


time only as something that brought winter 
or summer and the incidental changes in 
methods of travel and living made necessary 
by changed seasons. 

Time, as we look at it, meant nothing to 
them, because they possessed all there was 
of it and had nothing to do but use it. 

Their wants were few, and nature sup- 
plied any and all of these when it came to 
a show-down, for they knew all the wild 
things intimately, and killed or trapped, cap- 
tured, snared, took or obtained anything 
they wanted from nature any time they 
wanted it, even if they had to go after it 
with bare hands. 

It would be impossible to starve one of 
these men in any raw, wide open land be- 
cause they could turn to something they 
could use for fgod almost any place at any 
hour; they knew all] that all the Indians and 
the animals knew about wild foods, and they 
knew a lot of things the Indians didn’t know 
because they had a lot of civilized knowl 
edge, of a kind they could use, gathere.t 
from many sources, in contact with their 
own kind. 

Yet they were in no sense educated men 
except as practical specialists. Most of 
them could not read or even write their own 
names, because they did not need to learn 
that kind of knowledge and because they 
had always lived beyond the reach of schooi- 
ing. Most of them did not even have a 
name other than “Pawnee Bill,” “Big-foot 
Jones,” “Old Rawhide” or some like cogno- 
men. 


They were silent men for the most part, 
holding little communication with their fel- 
lows and feeling entirely out of place and 
crowded for room if they happened to get 
into any gathering of ten or more men as- 
sembled anywhere in one wild, riotous 
crowd! 

If they mixed with their own kind at all 
it was nearly always at some frontier trading 
post, where they went to exchange a _ boat- 
load or a few pack-horse loads of valuable 
furs for a little powder, lead, trade-cloth and 
such supplies as might strike their fancy or 
be required by the Indian woman who hap- 
pened to be their mate at that time. 

Taciturn, restless, fugitive, half human, 
half animal, they roamed into the most 
secret places long before any white men 
tried their hand at map making, and they 
knew all about the country from their own 
point of view a long time before the scouts 
of civilization visited the country beyond 
the mapped frontier. 

I met one of these wanderers who passed 
thru Eastern Nebraska in 1878. He was 
camped on a little island in the Blue River 
when I drifted down on him unawares, 
hailed him, landed and then passed two days 
in camp with him. 

Where do you suppose he was bound, and 
where from? 

To St. Louis from the west coast of Van- 
couver Island with a pack of sea otter skins 
to exchange for a certain type of rifle that 
he’d seen in the hands of one of his kind 
three or four years before, somewhere on 
the headwaters of the Columbia! 

The exact details have been forgotten, but 
that was the sum and substance of the in- 
formation I gathered from him there in that 
secluded little camp, tucked away on an 
island of that small river which ran even 
then thru what must have been a_ very 
crowded country for him! 

Can you imagine a man making a journey 
like that in order to possess a gun that had 
struck his fancy? Can you understand 
a mind that was so much of a single-track 
affair that it could not conceive of two 
places, or maybe forty places, where it was 
likely one could have picked up the same 
make of gun? Can you imagine also a man 
so simple-minded in the ways of civilization 
that he would head for St. Louis straight as 
a bee from the heart of the wilderness to 
trade skins of a beast that belike even St. 
Louis, old-time fur mart as it was then, 


would call rare and pause to wonder at? 
Yet this incident is fact, and it serves to 
fix the character of these strange drifters as 
nothing I know of would picture them ia 
the civilized and orderly minds of today’s 
people. 
We who lived on the ragged edge of the 


West met these nomads occasionally, tho 
they were never plentiful, as passing inci 
dents of the life of those days. 

I think they were about extinct as 3 
species when | was born, but like everything 
else, one lingered here and there for the 
world to wonder at until civilization and the 
creeping tide of time eliminated the last one. 

For years on end now I have not seen nor 
heard of one of the breed, and if any still 
exist they would likely be found far to the 
North with the muskox and caribou, but | 
think a search even there would not disclose 
one of the old breed today, for they have 
gone down over the horizon with the days 
they lived in just as all misfit species vanish 
when conditions change. 

The type which followed these drifters was 
the adventuring pioneer—the man who was 
at home among his fellows and yet able to 
take care of himself in the wilderness under 
any circumstances. 

He was a resourceful, energetic, bone-and 
sinew type with nerves like bowstrings and 
brain as clear as sunshine; he had imagina- 
tion and was always having visions, yet hard- 
headed enough to deal with facts as he 
found them. 

He came ahead of the settler and was 
really the scout of civilization, for he found 
good places for raising cattle; he discovered 
gold; he located the boundaries of farm land 
areas; he searched out hidden valleys; he 
laid out towns; he located the line of least 
resistance that the railroad surveyor fol- 
lowed later; he was the man who looked into 
and at everything from geology to sheep. 
from farm land to oil derricks to come, and 
he was as necessary to the progress of civil 
ization as money is to a bank. 

As a youngster I was familiar with hi 
type. They were great workers, hard drink: 
ers, yet never drunk; great ladies’ men, tho 
seldom married; natural leaders, yet never 
accumulating much; well known, well loved 
and honored by all because their word was 
as good as any man’s bond, and they cou 
and did present any wild, visionary, uD 
reasonable-seeing thing in such convincin 
language that other men would back them 
up with cash and make the vision come true. 

They were, I think, a spontaneous prod 
a selective result of nature’s efforts to pu 
the right thing in the right place and thus 
always maintain a balance, for without t!s 
type of man to go ahead, to scout out tie 
land below the horizon and then come bacs 
and urge his fellows forward to take advant 
age of what he had found, or could vision 
better and clearer than they could, I think 
the West would never have made progr¢s 
with the seven-league strides that it 4’ 
make in the memory of one man’s lifetime. 

I can see now, much clearer than I « uld 
see then, how such men were necessary ‘0 
the race as leaders in the expansion of «!¥!!: 
ization and development of all that grea! 
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forbidding, grim as grim, yet awaiting only 

igent labor and properly directed effort 

nake it the garden of happiness and the 
me of Americans that it is today. 

| am glad I grew up with these men as 

mpany and examples, for it seems to me 
now that the composite memory of them rep- 
resents the American spirit and sets the 
{merican standard of life as nothing else 
could have done. 

They were the ancestors and forefathers 
if those splendid fellows who so lately faced 
hell itself, north of Paris, and who, clear- 
eyed, looking over the trench tops there in 
France, and turning back to their fellows, 
said behind a confidential grin, “Let’s go!” 

Nor will the breed ever run out, brother, 
so long as America, American institutions 
and American sweethearts last; have no fear 
of that, because the women of their families 
are of the same type that cannot understand 
rebuff or defeat and that can smile and 
“carry on,” willy nilly, come what will. 

[hey were splendid adventurers and the 
most human, lovable people in the world, 
albeit they had ideas and ideals of their 
own, together with an iron code of ethics 
that caused them to kill a man in a nice, 
decent, gentlemanly way if he really needed 
killing; they didn’t believe in being mussy 
about it, nor did they sidestep anything if 
ecessity said it must be done: nor, once 
lone, did they ever cover or flinch or run 
away from consequences, but faced the 
iusic and smiled every time and all the 
time, believing in themselves, their lives, 
their beliefs and their country so_thoroly 
ind so honestly that they could, and did, 
ook every man in the eye any and all the 
time, man to man, and “tell ’em to go to 
H—” if they didn’t like it. 

Wild? Rough? Raw? 
Perhaps. 

Yes, brother, perhaps they were, but say 
it with the soft pedal on, for they were in- 
tense, energetic, dynamic, forceful and 
withal the most representative Americans I 
have ever known—and the most lovable. 

Roosevelt understood them and was him- 
self one of them up on the Little Missouri 

his younger days, and he was typical of 
h but with the cruder, rough exterior 
ingles polished up a bit. He was to develop 
into a man and a great American, and he 
got his code of ethics and point of view from 

old-time Westerner who fitted in between 
raw days of the first frontier and the too- 
llized days of now. 
‘le lived and died with his period and his 
kind, peace to him! 
lhe third class of Westerner was the solid. 
ay workaday citizen who 





Uncivilized? 





Wien - ’ 
WE came just behind the 
—= Rs genial, lovable scout and 
(\ <= made his dreams come 


\\ true. 

This was the hard-head- 
AN ed business man who had 
a good bit of gambling 
blood in his veins, for 
he’d take a chance and 
back his judgment con- 
cerning new and untried 
things, win or lose. 

He developed the coun- 
try; sometimes he lost, 
. but more often whatever 
he touched turned into 
gold. He valued money 
not at all for itself, but 
acknowledged its power 
and went after it for 
what he could do with it. 
His judgment was good, 
his perception keen, his 
vision clear, and he had 
the optimism of youth to 
back his convictions; he 
would try anything once 
== if it looked good and 








pire that spread empty and fallow, silent, 
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play the game as he saw it, backing his 
hand to the last nickel he had in the world. 

If he won out (and mostly he did win) 
he won big and spent big; if he lost he lost 
with a smile and no regrets, and turned to 
face the world and his job of living with 
yesterday behind him and all the hope in 
the world ahead of him, to begin all over 
with, and often he began all over many 
times and in many places, but always his 
influence was felt and it helped advance 
Civilization. 

He pioneered everywhere in every line of 
endeavor and developed everything, bearing 
the brunt of it all and taking all the excite- 
ment and thrill of accomplishment along 
with his profits. 

He skimmed the cream of financial adven- 
ture as he went along and was the livest 
live wire that ever galvanized business into 
feverish life anywhere. 

He thrived only in the new West during 
the making, and he vanished into the blaze 
of sundown with the days that were his; 
you cannot find him in the old west today, 
for the present West is in the hands of those 
who came after and who pay more attention 
to 4 per cent interest on safe bonds than 
he could have even thought about. 

His method was to borrow and lend on 
an I O U memorandum, and his word was 
good anywhere covering any amount he con- 
tracted for, and he could not have under- 
stood such things as bonding companies. 

When civilization followed him too closely 
he sold out to the cautious men with gray 
whiskers who came after him into the wide 
land that was already getting too cramped 
and too civiized for him—he had to get 
away, to follow the sun, for he was restless 
when you fenced him up or tied him down. 

So he sold out to the people from the East, 
the gray-beards who bought up the old, wide 
open West and moved in, bringing sewing- 
circles, churches, divorces, scandals and 
such exciting things as moving pictures and 
censorships of various kinds with them. 

During all the time when the West was a 
young man’s country, game was plentif-d 
enough so nobody worried much about it one 
way or another. 

Every boy over 15 years old owned his 
own, or borrowed some other fellow’s, gun, 
and knew how to shoot it. Ammunition cost 
money then, and money was scarce, for a 
good trained mechanic got $2 or $2.50 a 
day instead of the $5 to $8 or more that he 
gets now; yet a dollar bought far more then 
than it does now, and people lived much 
plainer in every way, so their money went 
really farther than it does now regardless 
of the big difference in figures. 

In the old days his powder and shot cost 
more than it does now for the same bulk, 
but also then every man and boy could 
shoot, and he had to stop to reload so he 
shot less and killed more than he does with 
modern pump guns. 

It was the common rule for everyone to 
shoot accurately with either rifle or shotgun 
all thru the days of the making of the West, 
from the old voyager down to the beginning 
of the gray-beard period. 

The old nomadic voyager’s gun was as 
deadly as a rattlesnake, for he used one of 
the old, long-barreled guns with set trigger 
that were built with the honest work that 
makes an honest tool; they were absolutely 
accurate and in the hands of those old 
drifters they were as certain as death itself 
within their effective radius; nearly all, if 
not all, of these old-timers used a rifle of 
the small-bore, round-ball type and de- 
pended on accuracy to make up for weight, 
and they killed with one shot because they 
did not shoot until they could hit a space 
inside a finger ring as far away as they 
could see the ring. 

Such guns required only a little powder 
and lead to do a lot of killing. 

The men who belonged to the second class 


of early comers were also = 
mostly riflemen, but they 
were men who used the = 
Sharp’s, Spfingfield, Win- = 
chester and like guns = 
that shot a cartridge and = 
were still good, accurate, 7 
hard-shooting, hard-hit- > 
ting meat guns. 

Some of these men also 
used a shotgun, but most- 
ly they considered shot- 
gun shooting only as a 
pastime, yet they all shot 7 
well because they knew 
guns and treated them as 
tools to kill things with. 

The third class of 
Western arrivals were 
shotgun shooters who only shot a rifle occa- 
sionally; they knew how, but rifle game was 
mostly gone by the time they reached the 
country, while prairie chickens, quail and 
cottontail rabbits and other shotgun targets 
were all plentiful and could be had any- 
where if one would go after them, and one 
usuallv did that any time he took a notion 
to, for game laws were a dead letter, tho 
they were on the statute books by this time 
along with a lot of other legal junk neces- 
sary to control the instincts of mankind in 
the mass. 

A small army of those men could have 
whipped ten times their number of any other 
men because they were cool, nervy, clear- 
eyed, quick and decidedly accurate shots 
who knew how to shoot; they passed on in 
time with the game, and today what few of 
them are still left are old gray-beards who 
can no longer see to shoot and who regret 
the passing of a nation of good shots with 
the game that created them. Today the old 
West is the same as the East, and it is 
Europeanized to a dead level where indi- 
viduality is entirely lost. It even has laws 
making “gun packing” a crime, and some 
day America will pay for this criminal short- 
sightedness in sacrifices of young men killed 
by the enemy because they don’t know how 
to use the tools made to kill the other fel- 
low with, and kill him first. 

I lived in the raw, uncivilized country 
where men all carried and were familiar 
with guns, and I know there was much less 
killing and shooting there in proportion to 
the population than there is right now in 
New York, where carrying a gun is a crime. 
It is due to these Europeanized times and 
silly un-American ideas that put such laws 
over on a people like Americans. 

There is such a thing as being over- 
cautious and over-moral, and it is exempli- 
fied nowhere so well as it is in the class of 
people who are filling the West today as the 
real Westerner dies out or moves on. I’ve 
seen these new people, these “Chee-chacos,” 
who come nowadays with secretive ways, 
cautious side glances and nervous, suspicious 
motions to haul out a bag frem inner pocket, 
unwind a binding string, carefully count and 
carefully deposit, at 4 per cent—$100 at a 
time! 

We used to walk in, take a thousand out 
of flapping side pocket of our coat, dump it 
down without counting and say, “Bill, gimme 
credit for that”; nor were we afraid it 
would not be done honestly. 

The shifty gray-beards who are coming 
from the East today bringing excessive cau- 
tion, fear, suspicion of their fellows and 
hypocritical ideas and practices are a differ- 
ent race from ours; they lack hope and 
vision and are away short on red blood. 
They belong to the rocking chair fleet that 
is composed of those-who-never-have-lived- 
too-long. 

I am glad that I lived ahead of their time 
and that I don’t have to endure fifty years 
of their society! Believe me, brother, I 
surely am! 
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HULU. UUNMULULLUAUULUAA UU 


A Plan to Save the Elk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please find enclosed clipping from 
Jackson’s Hole Courier. This will confirm the statements in 
certain articles written to you some time previously. Con- 
cerning the elk situation here, there seems to be two factions 
—those in favor of extermination, and vice versa. I have 
been located here on the winter range for quite a number 
of years, and am in a position to realize exactly the actual 
conditions as they really exist. Those who are in favor of 
the country being populated by settlers and tillers of the soil, 
instead of by the elk, do not wish the outside public in gen- 
eral to gain the real facts. As a consequence, when game 
representatives come in here to make investigations, they 
usually arrive during the winter, and are taken in hand and 
given a sleigh ride to the feed yards, where the elk are prop- 
erly fed and are in good condition. That is all they see. 
They make their reports accordingly. All is well. It is safe 
to assert that 90 per cent of the calves on the range last 
winter have died. 

Unless a radical change in the management or methods 
is made very soon, this “one time” big herd of elk will have 
passed into the discard and have gone the route of the 
buffalo. It is a disgrace and a crime against a civilized 
country. 

I am going to give you some real facts: When the elk 
come down to their winter range, about the latter part of 
November, there is very little snow here in this valley, which 
is entirely fenced up by the settlers. These settlers at this 
time are grazing their own stock on their meadows, and could 
continue to do so until well along in the winter, providing 
they can herd the bands of elk and keep them off their fields 
and pastures. The result is that the settlers, in trying to 
protect their own interests, keep the elk continually on the 
wild, from one ranch to another, dogging and shooting at 
them in their efforts to keep them from trespassing on private 
property. This forces the elk back to the hills where the 
snow is deep and the feed is covered up, causing the elk to 
become weak and then to perish. Only about one-third of 
the elk go to the feed yards, and they are well taken care of. 
The balance are shamefully neglected and left to the mercy 
of the rancher or to shift for themselves. Hence the big 
losses. 

This seeming neglect is not only robbing the State of 
Wyoming, but the entire United States of a valuable asset 
that should neither be ignored nor wilfully wasted. 


MIME 





none TT 


(Note.—The views of 
Outdoor Life before. 
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“An Old Timer’ are not new, as they, or similar ones, have been published in 
Some of our greatest naturalists and students of the elk situation in Wyoming have 
A advocated practically what our correspondent suggests. L 1 j a te 
: ing up the ragged “elk fences” in Wyoming. We would be ahead in the end, this writer says, by building 
: a protection around that herd that will be permanent.—Editor.] 


ULM 


Here is one solution: In 1916 there was a tract of land 
set aside for winter feeding grounds for the elk. This feed 
is in abundance and available during the early part of the 
winter. This range adjoins probably about twenty-five or 
thirty ranches. These same ranchers cannot live here and 
exist with any friendly relations toward the elk that are so 
destructive to their property and pocketbook. It is these 
same ranchers who, in trying to protect their own interests, 
work this great hardship. These settlers and the game can- 
not live side by side. You know that; most everybody ought 


to know it. It can’t be done. The elk have no other place 
to go. Either the settler or the elk is doomed. Which is it 
to be? 


These settlers adjoining and contiguous to this restricted 
area are willing to let go of their holdings at prices ranging 
from $12.50 to $25 and $30 per acre, according to improve- 
ments. This land could be taken over by the government, 
the fences removed and one big drift fence constructed from 
the entire lot. The elk would then have the advantage of 
the grazing on the lowlands during the entire winter and 
free access to and from the government feed yards and the 
bare ridges. 

An expenditure of about $200,000 would take over about 
all this land that would be necessary at present, and this 
amount would be returned in two or three years in the saving 
of hay, and at the same time the elk would be assured of 
their permanent feeding grounds, to roam at will unmolested 
and protected. 

During the winter of 1919-20 it cost about $100,000 to 
feed and try to save the elk, and at that about 50 per cent 
died. Why? Shortage of range. The lands now occupied 
by these settlers would have saved the entire bunch. If those 
people vitally interested in big game life, such as the Elks 
Lodge, the American Game Protective Association, the Bio- 
logical Survey and others, would get together and look into 
this matter thoroly and seriously, and then go before our 
representative, F. W. Mondell, and Senator J. B. Kendrick, 
and have them introduce a bill for an appropriation of 
enough money to release this land, right then and there the 
elk problem would be virtually solved for all time to come. 
It can be done, and the time to do it is right now. Let us 
get busy. “AN OLD-TIMER.” 

Wyoming. 
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Keep a Kodak Story 
of the children 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Hastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., ric Kodak city 




















Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 


is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 








The Dry-Fly in America 


F I were asked to name the best material 

for reel construction I would refuse to 
answer; if I were asked to name my prefer- 
ence I think I should say aluminum alloy. 
Aluminum, while light, bends too easily, the 
spool and mechanism always getting out of 
shape; then, too, the metal mars easily, and 
no angler enjoys using a battered reel—at 
least the tackle-lover does not. Of course, 
I do not know the composition of the alumi- 
num alloy. That I suppose is a trade secret, 
but the reels made from it are light, slightly 
heavier than the base material, and strong, 
standing up well under severe service, re- 
sisting wear and remaining sightly to the 
end. While appearance is not the first 
requisite in a reel, it is an important matter, 
far more important than many anglers re- 
alize or care to admit. I am strongly preju- 
diced in favor of the handsome reels 
even reels that cost something extra just be- 
cause of their beauty; it is not wholly a 
matter of sentiment, either; it has its utili- 
tarian side as well. Such a reel will receive 
greater care from its owner, be petted and 
pampered; in fact, when an ordinary winch 
would be “kicked around.” All of which is 
not saying that the lower priced reel will 
not render adequate service, as lasting ser- 
vice perhaps if the recipient of an equal 
amount of care with the more expensive 
winch, only it will not be so treated. There- 
fore I say, buy as expensive and beautiful 
a single-action reel as you can afford. A 
man is not to be blamed nor made sport of 
when he lavishes money on the refinements 
of tackle if he can afford it. I am un- 
acquainted with a more harmless and real 
worth-while hobby. 

Of course, German silver is much used, 
and while heavier than the aluminum alloy 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, I 
would give it second place. It is hard to 
imagine a more beautiful reel than one of 
satin-finished German silver, and it wears 
splendidly, too. I do not know but that we 
can term German silver the most durable of 
the many materials used in reel-construction. 
Because of its weight it is often used in 
combination with hard rubber, the result 
being a wonderfully beautiful and durable 
winch. In such reels ordinarily the end 
plates are of hard rubber, circled with an 
edge of German silver, the black and white 
being very pleasing to the eye. Never pur- 
chase an all-rubber reel, for the hard knocks 
the winch sometimes receives is bound to 
chip the edge, rendering it unsightly if not 
actually useless. 

Some years ago I saw the advertisement 
of a new hard rubber reel, warranted not 
to break, and as it was exceedingly light 
and I was at that time experimenting with 
the lightest of light fly-rods, I wanted some- 
thing to balance a little fairy wand; the 
outcome being that after considerable cor- 
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Chapter V. 


THE DRY-FLY MAN’S REEL—PART 2. 


O. W. Smith 


respondence I invested in the reel. Paren- 
thetically, it cost enough to make it an in- 
vestment. When it arrived I was thoroly 
well impressed with it, tho it was as somber 
as the crape hanging on the door of death. 
That it was ultra light I need not say, weigh- 
ing barely 2 ounces. How the maker had 
shaved away the material was something ot 
an enigma to me. It was so light that, as 
the Scots say, “I had me doots.” The very 
first day out, while casting over a rocky 
stream, I inadvertently rapped the rod 
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HOOKED! 


A series of papers having to do with a subject 
of increasing interest to every trout fisherman 


against a stone, not hard, just tapped it, 
and the head was cracked sheer across, 
Now, had the head been provided with a 
protecting edge of metal, it might have 
weighed an ounce or two more, but it would 
not have broken. Where one is wading over 
rock streams he continually runs the chance 
of a fall over or against rocks, sometimes 
unavoidably striking the reel. A rubber— 
all-rubber reel—will not endure grief. | 
speak after one or two very sad experiences. 

[ have already spoken of the advantages 
of the protected handle, all single actions 
being built after that manner; the edge of 
the head comes out flush with the crank so 
that by no _ possibility whatever can the 
handle foul the line. Where the head is of 
rubber, this edge can easily be of metal, so 
we accomplish two things: protect the handle 
and strengthen the reel. A rubber and 
German silver reel is hard to equal where 
one is employing light tackle, the material 
being light, and when reinforced with metal, 
strong and durable. 

Nickel is much used in the cheaper single 
actions, and while the metal will render 
good service, in time it wears “brassy” and 
becomes unsightly. I do not know but that 
one should have one of the nickel click reels 
for rough, hard service, because it is com- 
paratively cheap and will stand up under 
severest work. Do not think that a_ nickel 
reel necessarily becomes unsightly without 
service; you will be compelled to use such 
a reel, if well made, many a day before it 
will manifest signs of wear. I have one 
“Featherlight” that I have used off and on 
for the last fifteen years. It has been with 
me on every hard wilderness trip I have 
taken, and still is bright and unmarred. [ 
should add that I have cared for it, that 
while I have used it in all weathers and 
under all conditions, I have always wiped it 
dry and given it a thoro oiling at the end 
of the day before retiring. I have heard my 
father say that a good horseman will always 
see that his animal has a meal before lhe 
himself eats; so a true angler will always 
lavish his first attention upon his tackle, 
eating afterwards. Even a cheap nickel reel 
can be kept from tarnishing to a certain 
extent if given a wee bit of care and atten- 
tion. 

I presume there is no need for me to men- 
tion brass reels here, for no self-respecting 
angler would invest in one if he could «is 
cover it upon the market. Brass is too -oft 
when used alone, soon tarnishes and is 4 (0- 
gether unsightly and unsatisfactory. ! 
know that many a nickel reel is but brass 
with a thin coating of the former me'al; 
even that is better than the brass alvne. 
Where the nickel plating is well done, \0u 
have a nickel reel. I have tried si ver 
plating a brass reel, but without satisfac'ory 
results thus far, tho perhaps the firm | 
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These Birds 


They haven't a chance. 


their guard. 


Shooting game along the road from an automobile is fully 
as unfair as shooting waterfowl from a motor-boat. 


OF COURSE 
He Will Kill One or Two of 


Hundreds of cars have 
passed without molesting them and they are not on 


The man 


who does it is a cheater, and in most states a law violator. 
Shooting game from an automobile should be prohibited 


in every state in the Union. 


Many states already forbid the 
carrying of guns in cars unless they are taken down or in cases. 


Likewise, many states forbid shooting game on the highways. 


All states should adopt similar laws. 


Ruffed grouse seek the roads 


for the sunlight and the white clover that grows along them. | 
Together with the grouse, quail and doves are often com- 


pelled to use the roads as dusting places. 


Refuges for both local and migratory game are 
necessary. We do not know of a state which 


could not profitably set aside more refuges 
and employ more wardens to protect them. 


The Public Shooting Ground—Game 
Refuge Bill now before Congress will pro- 
vide the funds to purchase refuges for 
migratory game birds and employ suffi- 
cient men to protect all migratory 
species. 

Write your Senators to support 
S. 1452 and your Congressman to 
vote for H. R. 5823, which are the 
official numbers in Congress of this 
most meritorious measure. Make it 
your business to see that the state you live 
in does every- Som, = 
thing possible to p= 
give the local 
species the protection 
they deserve. Clip the 
coupon and mail it to-day. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 


| (Abbreviatea) 
rican Game Protective Association, | 
Woolworth Building, New York City | I believe that a sportsman should 
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If Walla Walla 
says so, it 
must be so 


No law of limitations 
blocks justice in 
this case 


All the way from Walla Walla comes a 
communication that we believe holds some 
interest for the general smoking public. At 
least, it gave us a thrill which we want to 
pass on if possible. 

Walla Walla County 
County Attorney’s Office 
Walla Walla, W — 


Larus & Brother Co., Richmond, 
Dear Sirs: 


If a gentleman owes a debt he pays it, or, 
lacking the ability to do so, he at least admits 
that he owes it. 


For many years I have been indebted to you, 
and up to the present time have made no ac- 
knowledgment; counting from the time that the 
obligation was first incurred it has long since 
been outlawed, but then it has been a continuing 
obligation, and the statute of limitations does not 
run against a debt of honor. 

I was past fifty when I first knew the assuag- 
ing balm of the great God Nicotine and for a 
year or two I floundered around among all sorts 
of brands of tobacco before I found the right one 
and settled down. Now when my friends ask for 
a pipeful I hand over my pouch afd they say 
““Edgeworth?” and I grin and say “uh-huh.’ 

As I write, a pipeful of Edgeworth is going up 
in smoke, and for that reason I feel a little more 
kindly towards my fellow man. 

With best wishes I am, 

Yours sincerely, we 
(Signed) A. J. Gillis. 

As you see, it isn’t so much that another 
smoker has found that Edgeworth just suits 
his taste as it is that 
this veteran prosecut- 
ing attorney way out in 
Walla Walla should 
postpone duties to his 
state, his family, and 
his private affairs to 
sit down and write us 
a note of appreciation. 

We liked his let- 
ter and are proud 
of the tobacco 
that inspired him 
to write it. Al- 
most every mail 
brings us grateful 
letters from Edge- 
worth smokers— 
unsolicited, and 
unexpected . 
an Edgeworth smoker, we 







If you aren’t 
want to put you in a position to qualify as 


one. We should like to send you free, gen- 
erout helpings of both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

Just jot your name and address down on 
a postal and we will send the samples im- 
mediately. If you will also include the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, we shall 
appreciate your courtesy. 

Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome tin humidors, 
and various handy in-between sizes. 

We have a special week-end size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

For the free samples address Larus & 


Brother Company, 39 South 2Ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants:—If your job- 


ber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton 
of any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you wonld pay the 
jobber. 

















TWO DRY-FLY REELS 


RIGHT—American Automatic; 


which I sent my reel did not understand its 
business. Why plate a brass reel, anyway, 
when one can get other material so cheaply? 
It is not like the bait-casting reel, something 
of a machine. There is no great expense 
attached to building a single action, and 
therefore one can get a very good one in- 
deed for less than half of what he would be 
compelled to pay for the cheapest quadruple 
multiplier. 

I have already mentioned the “open end” 
reels (see last month’s Outdoor Life), the 
“Experts,” so called. Just glance thru the 
pages of almost any tackle house’s catalog 
and discover for yourself that you can pro- 
cure reels of that type, tho perhaps not bear- 
ing that name, in German silver, that are 
light enough and beautiful enough to bal- 
ance the lightest of rods and suit the fancy 
of the most particular anglers. A few years 
ago, thinking that I needed another reel 
(I always think that, by the way), I invested 
in one of those German silver skeleton reels, 
and I was so pleased with its appearance 
and action that I ordered three for Christ- 
mas presents. Five years afterward I was 
fishing with one of the men to whom I gave 
a reel and found that he was still using the 
little winch he had received—had used it 
continuously in all his fly fishing during that 
peried, yet it was to all intents and purposes 
just as good as the day I purchased it. If 


left—English Single Action 


I remember correctly, I paid in the first 
place less than a dollar for those reels. 
Today reels of the type sell somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $2.50. I refer to the 
matter here in order that the reader may 
realize that it is not necessary to invest a 
large sum in a reel for dry-fly fishing. 

I possess an English reel, made of some 
alloy and hard rubber, rather heavy, which 
weighs 7 ounces and is of the “ventilated” 
type, but in all points a beautiful and ex- 
cellent fly-reel. Of course, the handle is 
affixed directly to the front plate, which 
works over a second, the head of the reel, 
against which the spool-head plays. The 
rear-plate, hard rubber, is punctured with 
many holes, as is also the rear spool-plate, 
allowing air to circulate thru the line. Of 
course, it does not by any means dry the 
line; the only advantage of those holes is 
that it reduces the weight of the reel some- 
what. This double plate head arrangement, 
heavy posts and frame, makes the reel 
strong and, of course, weighty; but the 
winch will stand up under any service, has 
endured griefs untold on wilderness trips, 
and is still ready to do battle with a lusty 
rainbow and fighting char. The reel shows 
material, quality and workmanship in ever) 
line and screw-head. I am not recommend: 
ing the English winches above American, 
tho I must say that upon the other side of the 














AUTOMATICS 


The automatics are all right for the heavier dry-fly rod, 


but remember a reel should weigh once 


and a half as much as the rod 
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\:lantic they do spend lots of time in finish- 
+ even a low-priced fly-reel. 
Once again let me emphasize the import- 
» of purchasing at least one fine reel— 
_ an expensive reel, one to be engraved 
with your name, and handed down in your 
| to angling son or daughter and by them 
to be loved and cared for not only because 
f its intrinsic value, but because of fond 
issociations. I have some reels in my tackle 
cabinet too precious and worth while to run 
the chance of their being sold when I pass 
on, so I have provided a home for them by 
willing them to certain friends and relatives 
who I know will love and use them after I 
shall have ceased to have employment for 
tackle. So, while I have enlarged upon 
material, mechanism, etc., in this chapter, 
trying to show the reader what a dry-fly reel 
should be, there is to me a deeper signifi- 


cance than those matters—a real heart mes- 
sage. Buy at least one good reel to hand 
down, so that your children will say, and 
perhaps your grandchildren will repeat, 
“This reel belonged to my father, my grand- 
father, who was a famous angler and a great 
lover of tackle.” It seems to me that that 
would be an immortality worth while. I had 
much rather my daughter said something 
like that of me than that she hold a sheaf 
of bonds thinking they were all I left her. 
Perhaps fine tackle and fine sentiments are 
not of kin, but to me they are. There is 
more in a reel than German silver and 
jeweled bearings, if you put it in. 

(Next month we take up a discussion of 
the dry-fly man’s lines, a subject very much 
worth while, for unless the line float, the 
dry-fly will be dragged under.—O. W. S.) 
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FIRST IN PEACE, FIRST IN WAR AND FIRST IN FISHING 
\ steelhead taken from the Noohsack River by Mr. A. M. Stenger of Bellingham, Wash. 


gth, 40 inches; weight, 23% pounds. 





Compts. M. O. Green, Bellingham, Wash. 


JONES 
ERPROOF HUNTING 





A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 

e band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preveating water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $32.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


Beware of imitations. Look for Label In every Car 


jo not send per- 
sonal check 


Mention size 
wanted and your 
jealer's name 


PRICE 
$2.50 


Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY STidsoue 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD BOATS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money Order by Mail 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
i221 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 











HEISER 


IS THE ORIGINAL 
MAKER OF GENUINE 
CUSTOM HAND MADE 





Quick Draw Holsters, Safety 

Shoulder Holsters, Indestructible 

Gun Cases, All Leather Fishing 
Rod Cases. 


Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, Fly- 
Books, Chaps. 
Perfect Box Fit Guaranteed 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. 
Dept. A. Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
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Fall and Winter 


Sports Requirements 


"my 








| Guns and Ammunition | 
FOR i} 
Ducks and Big Game iH) 


Hunting Clothing—Boots 
Sweaters, Leather Coats 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN | 
| 





THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN iT 
i} WEST FOR 
REACH ATHLETIC GOODS | 

Foot Ball—Basket Ball 


Volley Ball—Boxing Gloves 


TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 





























PORK RIND FAKES! 


Anglers who are not familiar with our 
pork rind strips are often sold some in 
ferior junk to use with our lures by 
tackle dealers who are either dishonest 
or do not understand their business. 


This imitation stuff is not designed to 
be used with AL FOSS lures, and if an 
attempt is made to use it they will fail 
to function properly with the result that 
the angler will condemn our lures. Use 
them right and get some real fishing. 


AL FOSS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















ESTABLISHED 


1820 


THIS IS OUR 
102ND YEAR 


"Duhing Jacl tal 
Sut fe Pichi” 
A NEW IDEA REEL 








The Sincerity Reel, Open 
Note the Hinge 
The easiest reel to keep in good working order. You simply 
press a sliding button and the handle-plate swings on a hinge, 
opening the heart of the Sincerity for cleaning and oiling. No 
tools whatever. No danger of losing parts. The Sincerity is opened 
in a moment, oiled in a moment and closed again in another 
moment without any part of the reel being out of your hand 
Quadruple multiplying. Ho'ds 80 yds. Well made, strong and 
serviceable. Retails at $5.00 
Ask your dealer for Abbey & Imbrie 
quality tackle. 
Catalog—a Fishing Handbook—on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 


97 Chambers St., New York 


Night Fishing for Trout 


Outdoors W. Smith 


WONDER how many readers of this col- 

umn know the joys of night fishing for 
trout. I realize full well that it is more 
written about than indulged in, like the 
reading of Milton’s “Paradise Lost”; just the 
same it is a rewardful method of angling. 
Take for instance a much-fished stream, 
especially in mid-summer, when the water 
is low and clear, you will wander from pool 
to pool in the daytime without getting a re- 
sponse to your most seductive casts. Why? 
Simply the trout have gone to night feeding, 
changed their habits, as it were, because of 
much persecution in the day. Any stream 
that does not surrender a few speckled 
beauties during the day, or runs exclusively 
to fingerlings, is pretty certain to afford 
good night fishing. Take some of the 
streams in Pennsylvania; one will fish al- 
most without results in the middle of the 
day, or at any period of the day in bright 
weather; but from 9 p.m. to 3 a.m., if pos- 
sessed of a little skill and trout knowledge, 
will have great sport. There are any num- 
ber of rivers in both Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan on which night fly-fishing is the secret 
of success. I know whereof I write. 

Take the Nemekagon River, a stream most 
conveniently reached from Cable, a station 
on the Chicago and Northwestern Line. One 
can sometimes have fairly good sport early 
in the morning and again in the evening, 
or all day long on a cloudy, rain-threatening 
day; but ordinarily the basket will be de- 
void of those large fish of which we all al- 
ways dream. They are in that stream, tho, 
great lusty browns, with a few brooks and 
now and then a rainbow; however, it is a 
brown stream that that river is most noted, 
and justly so. Those anglers in the know 
never leave for the fishing grounds until 
Erebus has spread her sable mantle over 
field and flood, for it is not until night has 
set in that the big ones feed. I camped 
one night close to a certain rapid on the 
river—was running it in a canoe—and along 
towards 11 o’clock I heard a great fish leap- 
ing in a little pool close by the tent. The 
noise was too much for me, so I donned 
waders over my night clothes and set out. 
The first cast resulted in a splendid rise, and 
I was instantly in a good fish. Why, the 
stream was literally alive with browns. I 
had learned my lesson, for I am quick to 
respond to an ichthyic hint. If you are 
having poor success, and the stream is suf- 
ficiently wide and open to allow of it, try 
night fly-fishing and see 


As to flies, well, I’d say use slightly larger 
ones than those employed in the day, a No. 2 
proving successful where a No. 16 is none 
too small in the day. The advantage of the 
large fly is obvious; it is more easily seen 
and the hook is stronger. I want to say that 
a No. 8 is none too large for an 8-pound 
brown. In the day time, when you can 
direct the battle, the smaller fly is all right, 
necessary to get a rise at all; but in the 
night, when all you can do is to hang to 
the rod and wish for luck, you will feel 
much better if you know you have a sturdy 
No. 8 out at the end of your leader. As to 
patterns, I have found the Royal Coachman 
very good, always good, and the Coachman, 
too, is a winner. However, it may surprise 
the uninitiated to learn that the plain and 
inconspicuous flies, like the duns and stones, 
are uniformally attractive. I have used a 
willow with startling success. One wonders 
how the fish can manage to distinguish the 
inconspicuous things, but not only can they 
see them, but they seldom miss one that 
touches the water anywhere within reach. 
They rise swiftly, fearlessly, almost as the 
Western rainbows do in their native, unfished 
waters. The playing of a fish in blackness 
is something of a problem, of course, and 
the angler should have carefully studied the 
water in the day before essaying night 
fishing. 

A word or two upon tackle other than 
flies: I would not recommend the ultra 
light rod, courter of thrills tho I be, for the 
dangers of night fishing are too great. A 
6-ounce rod is about right, rather stiff and 


sturdy. The line should be one adapted to 
the rod. If you can handle the automatic 


reel, nothing can be more convenient, for 
its instant action, combined with its auto- 
matic caring for the line, is a wonderful 
convenience. If not using an automatic | 
would recommend a rather large single 
action, large so that you will have contro} 
of the line, greater control than with a small 
spool. Be sure your rod can stand up un- 
der hard work, and of a weight to balance 
such a reel. Do not use a long leader or 
more than one fly. A 6-foot leader may 
prove too long, and a 4-foot about right. A 
tapered leader will not be necessary, and the 
one selected should be heavy. Be sure and 
include a good, large net in your parapher- 
nalia, one that you can manage in the dark. 
Do not forget a good electric flashlight. 





for yourself whether I 
am merely romancing. 
Understand, you will 
need considerable room 
and good tackle. You 
just cannot handle a 
fly-rod in stygian black- 
ness On a_ narrow, 
brushy stream; you will 
be tangled in the leaves 
all the time. I have 
been asked which I 
preferred, a moonless 
night or one when the 
half light of the queen 
of the evening heavens 
made _ getting about 
somewhat easier. For 
convenience give me 
the moon, but for fish 
give me the stars only. 
I know it seems strange 
that the fish can see 
the flies when the 














angler cannot, but they 
can, and they some- 
times “gobble” them. 


GOOD WATER FOR NIGHT FISHING 
On the Brule River (Wis.). 


Compts. T. H. Kelly, Superior, Wis 
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Successful Lures 


Arthur Requa AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES —-/ 


Now that another angling season has 
closed—and better yet, one stretches 
,way ahead—it is both pleasurable and 
profitable to glance back over the summer 
iths, and in our imagination live over 

| again some of our piscatorial experiences, 
as well as plan for our future ones. What 
, tussles some of us have had with the spotted 
beauties of the trout streams, or the bronze- 
backed fighters of either streams or lakes! 

In some instances our anticipations proved 

to be of larger measure than our realizations, 
vet our disappointments utterly failed to 
render us insensible to the beauties of 
nature, the sweetness of the bird songs or 
; the invigorating influences of the atmosphere 
of God’s great out-of-doors. In other cases 

we were happily rewarded with the additional 

joys of angling trips, as our lures furnished 
splendid demonstrations of their attractive- 


a 
7 Me adh ere located," “ee | The Colorado De Lux Palmetto Auto Tent 


But tho another angling season has now 


closed, we do well not merely to look back- 
ward, but also forward to the possibilities of 
another year. For what person who is a true 


disciple of ge ie Soe fail to anticl- WATERPROOF THROUGHOUT 


pate hopefully angling experiences of 


3 the new year? If, however, we are wise ; x . T . , 
J pal = , ma ~ S 3 w- 
members of The Good and Accepted Order | | C@®V8S floor, screened doors and w indows We make and sell at lo 

of Anglers we will without undue delay re- || est prices the best and most complete line of AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES. 
mind ourselves of those lures which proved 


to be most successful in our hands during Write for illustrated net priced Catalog No. 33A 
’ the last year. And it is well to do this while 
y our experiences are still fresh in our minds. E CO 0 DO TENT A D W G CO 
> Acting upon this principle, and with the TH L RA N A NIN . 
1 hope that he may offer a helpful suggestion 
to some of his numerous fellow-anglers, the 1640 Lawrence Street Denver, Colorado 


writer ventures to name just a few of those 
lures which have furnished pleasure, inspira- 
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; tion and fish during this last season as he i 
has gone forth to try his “fisherman’s luck.” g: S S1OP. GETTING WET, 
The largest measure of his success with om rae e am in 
the rod came thru the use of the renowned 
Hildebrandt spinners. All three of the d P 
models were used, the Standard, the Slim guarantee 
} Eli and the Idaho. Various sizes of these, 
} from 2 to 4, were used, and most of the DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
metals were given a try-out. As the writer t= | 7 a 
had no opportunity for trout fishing this la =4 Metropolitan Camp Outfits 
' year, his experiences were entirely with ee? Os = 
a black bass, pickerel and yellow and white Sg a siiiegace” mn Practical, Compact and q 
\ perch; most of each of these kinds of fish erfection Cape al / a ae" ee Wate rproof 
were captured on Hildebrandt spinners. Defies the Elements. wg VO a Fs; ™ G : 
fe {mong the best winners for this year were | Weighs 19 ounces, Packs * [i 
2s prt _this year were dels igreton Gs Keay 
the following: For bass, the Standard No. 3, TERRES ha BF Se 
nl Acade smy fly; the Standard No. 3! Send for free illustrated POS ie 
e . Ps = Z a , } 
r , both the Red Ibis and Gray Bucktail Catalog = Sensis { 
fies Re . the Standard, size C, nickle, with both It fits the Running Board 
Gray ‘ktail < sademy flies, alter- ° ° 
ay Bucktail and Academy flies, altet- | Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
nately; and the Idaho, size C, brass, the 





N lemy Gy. on which was cacsht the Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood thetest for 29 years and 

nine y9 ‘ “ee are recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fisher- 
ters largest bass of the season. His best men, Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services 
pickerel proved to be the Standard. No. and Woodsmen as the most reliable for out-door purposes. 


nickle, Red Ibis fly, the Standard No. 3, | METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. " Weighs | 12 Pounds | 
nickle, Academy fly, that brought in one of 
two largest pickerel, and the Slim Eli, amare 
nickle, size 4, with a Red Ibis fly, on which 
landed a pickerel of exactly the same 

t as the largest one already referred to. 

s to the yellow and white perch, the 

st number and by far the largest in 

of these was caught on the Standard, 
No. 3, partly on the Academy fly 

partly on the Brown Palmer fly; these 
‘lies seemed to be about equally attrac- 
ind both were remarkably successful in 

fishing for both kinds of perch. 

ithout extending this article to undue 

, it remains now to call attention to 
ig surprise that came to the writer late 
e season. As the bass fishing season 
1 to wane, due to the weather growing 
r, the Shannon Twin Spinner, manufac- | 
by the W. J. Jamison Company of 
igo, Was given a try-out. The writer 
‘sses to some misgivings when attaching | 




























THE CARBiDe 


SEARC 
L\ ANT POWERFUL oe H 
te qRONS s PENDAg £ ane 


ever you look, leaves both hands hg pte costs less ‘th: an one eent 
an hour to operate. Interchangeable from narrow beam to wide 
spread light or can be darkened instantly. Note the hinged bulis- 
eye lens and darkening door. 

SOLD BY SPORTING GOODS AND HARDWARE DEALERS 
$8.50 for single lens type, or $9.75 for double lens bullseye type. You can order of us 
and we pay postage to destination. Just pay the postman when he delivers the lamp. 

Catalog with wonderful testimonials sent free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 529 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill 
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“ 
¥% Onelayer of sole leath- 
er and three of water- 
proofed leather between 
your feet and the ground. 
Never-Rip Seams. 





USSELLS| 
“Ike Walton” 


Staunch as a boot, yet flexible as a 
moccasin, “Ike Walton” gives the 
sportsman the very limit of comfort 
and service on 
his trips and 
tramps. Stands 
hardest kind of 
service, yet is the 
lightest of boots. 
Made to your meas- 
ure from chocolate 
chrome—the finest of 
waterproof cow-hides, 
with flexible, long-last- 

ing Maple-Pac soles. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them, insist on his 
ordering them for you. 

Write for catalog. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


912 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wis. 














That’s what every Sportsman says about 


The 


New 


DARROW 


Steel Hull with Cypress Deck and reinforce- 
ments, light weight, flaring side, flat bottom, 
steady, non-tipping, easy draft, quiet, snag 
proof. Moves freely in shallow water. 5 Sizes. 
Guaranteed to last for years. Write tor Free 
Catalog Folder. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 








34 CLINTON ST. ALBION, MICH. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


129 West 24th St., New York 


HereS the catch 


EVEN poundso’ fight- 
in’ black bass caught 
on a South Bend BASS- 
ORENO—“‘greatest fish-get- 
ter’’ made. Send for 
“‘Fishing— 
. ” 
What Baitsand When 
our new book. Tells what baits for 
what fish. Gives expert fishing data 
Every angler wants it. Sent 


A postal gets it. 


HERES THE “9 
en 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author 
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The BASS- ORENO 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
9222 High St.. South Bend, Ind. 






this peculiar looking lure to his line. It 


certainly was of a unique appearance. But 
would bass look at it? Would they not be 
suspicious of such an odd-shaped lure? To 


the writer it had really a frightful look. Yet 
“they said” that it caught bass. Thus it 
came to pass that it was put to the test on a 
day when the bass had refused to accept 
other lures carefully presented in a certain 
pool. Well, in deep water, right near shore, 
a cast was made. No response. A second 
cast was made within two feet of the shore, 
close by a rock. What followed was inter- 
esting. It certainly was some lively pisca- 
torial fight, resulting in the capture of a fine 


large bass. Later, in another lake, when ir 
was colder and the bass were not very ac. 
commodating, that same lure was again 
called upon to save the day. It saved it 
promptly and gloriously, and in deep water, 
Thus is proved the importance of having a 
variety of winning lures. Of course, other 
good lures were successfully used, but in 
the above narration of some of his year’s 
experiences the writer has restricted himself 
to the mention of just those lures which se. 
cured the largest number of bass, pickere| 
and perch, the largest in size and also the 
greatest amount of true satisfaction. 
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Letter No. 835—In Defense of Minnows for 
Trout. 

Editor Angling Department:—In your answer 
to Letter No. 763, October (1921) issue, you 
state that you never employ minnows for trout. 
Last year while at Steamboat Springs, Colo., I 
did some trout fishing. The large trout, say 
irom 2 pounds up, are caught on sucker minnows 
almost exclusively. But they must be alive or 
the trout will not bite. You certainly would 
enjoy trout fishing with minnows. Sucker min- 
nows are best, as they smell very strong. I use 
minnows 3 or 4 inches long and a No. 6 hook. 
| hook the minnow thru the head, about one- 
eighth of an inch from the point ‘of the head. 


The hook, being small, is swallowed with the 
minnow, and your trout never gets away. Use 
a small hook, is my advice.—J. V. B., Colo. 


Answer.—It was not that I did not know that 
minnows will take large trout that I said I sel- 
dom used them, but because in order to do so 
one cannot use light tackle, the casting of a 
minnow requiring a somewhat heavy rod, not 
under 6 ounces. I doubt very much if one 
should employ even a 6-ounce fly-rod for the 
fishing. A bait-rod does not possess sufficient 
action to give me the particular pleasure I seek 
when angling. I have investigated large trout 
fishing with minnows, and have taken some good 
fish that way, but much prefer the flies, and can 
get large ones, too; in fact, where streams are 
much fished, I think I can secure larger fish 
with feathers than I can with minnows, worms 
or eggs. You understand that I am not speak- 
ing now of your wild western streams. I have 
used small shiner minnows and ordinary chubs 
for rainbow bait, and found it good in deep 
holes below falls, but, as I say, I prefer the 
feathers.—O. W. 


836—The Yellow Tail 

Editor Angling Department:—Harry Gesner 
and his Hawaiian fish, the ulua (see February 
Angling Department), interest me very much. 
He has given an old friend of mine another new 
name. In Tampico we call this fellow the yellow 
tail; around the Texas coast he is called the 
jackfish. I agree with Mr. Gesner as to the 
gameness of the fish. We have always used 
light tarpon tackle, with a 5-0 Wilson spoon; 
and from the time the jack makes his strike 
until you’ve whipped and _ gaffed him, you cannot 
forget you have a real fish. When one is fish- 


Letter No. 


this old yellow tail 


ing for tarpon or mackerel, 

is a pest. He will strike anything any day that 
tarpon are around. It will take a mighty good 
man to whip him inside of ten minutes. Be- 


tween you and me it takes me twenty minutes 
at least, and I’m tired when he is landed. He 
is a streak of lightning—here, there and every- 
where—but never will he give one a chance to 
breathe. The jack, yellow tail or ulua swarm 
in immense schools. I have seen acres of them 
in the Gulf of Mexico. My husband has also 
caught them off the South American coast. I 
think this fish has a new name everywhere he 
goes, but nevertheless he is a “regular” fish.— 
J. W. K., Texas. 


Letter No. 887—Building a Canoe 

Editor Angling Department:—Will you tell 
me where I can get a book giving directions for 
building canvag and birch-bark canoe? There 
is a hole in the river here which I can’t reach 
and I know it contains some “big ones.” With 
a canoe it will be possible. I get a lot of in- 
5 gla from the Angling Department.—T. N., 

ash, 

Answer.—I know of no book dealing with the 
building of a birch-bark canoe, and doubt very 
much if one could be properly constructed even 
with the plainest of printed instructions. | 
have examined the birch-bark in the North 
country and always my admiration has been 
great for the Red craftsman and his works of 
art. I would not recommend you to try build. 
ing one. The canvas canoe is different. I have 
read instructions for building several times, in 
various outdoor publications. One of the best 
books I know devoted to the matter is “Manual 
of the Canvas Canoe,” by Webb, pub- 
lished in 1889 by Forest and Stream Pub. Co.: 
not only does it give plain, simple directions, 
but includes a_ set of working drawings. I 
imagine the book is out of print now and would 
have to be secured of second-hand houses 
Write Mr. E. R. Seeley, 222 Huntington Ave 
Boston, Mass., one of the largest dealers in that 
type of books in the United States. Hope you 
may have good luck, both in building the canoe 
and . ome those big fellows in that hol 


_., Letter No. 888—Hooks for Trout 

Editor Angling Department:—In a recent 
number you mention the Schneck hook as your 
favorite. What size do you use in fly-fishing? 
I am not having very good luck with flies. Wh 
you use spoons for trout, what size do you use, 
and do you “7 the hook attached directly to 
the spoon?—J. V. E., Wyo. 

Answer.—As to size of Schneck, all depends 
upon the mood of the trout. (I presume you 
are thinking of flies.) In your country perhaps 
a No. 8 or 10 could be used, for the trout ar 
not as wary as they are in the East. However 
there are times when a smaller hook is more ad 
vantageous. Where the fish run large, I would 
not employ too small hooks. In worming, use 
a No. 5 or larger, so that the under-sized fist 
will not hook themselves. Let me say, however, 
it is not the bend of the hook nor its size that 





determines a fly-fisher’s catch, but the man’s 
ability with the fuzzy wuzzy lures. Don’t think 
merely that the same hook I use will catch trout 
just because I use it, any more than the hook 


someone else employs will catch fish in my 
hands. The personal equation is the determining 
factor after all. Fish knowledge and skill is 
more important than bend of hook—this I say, 
tho a lover of the Schneck. I do not know that 
I understand your last question. I seldom use 
spoons for trout, but when I do I ordinarily 
handle a very small one, to which I attach a 
common-eyed fly. I rather fly-fish, honest-to- 
goodness fly-fish, with my lures on the surface 
See?—O. W. S. 
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K.’s fishing boat used on the Texas coast 
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No. 1890-- Finest Calf Finished Cow- 
hide, Brown without lining very 
durable each,........ $5.00 


1891-Genuine Pig Skin,each 6.00 
Wet and Dry Fly Books 1892-Heavy Imitation Leather, 
Black or Brown, each .... 4.00 


Beautifully illustrated Circular on request 
Mustrating our complete line of other styles. 


This book fills a long felt want—the fish- 
erman can now carry both his ‘‘WET . 
and DRY” flies in one book. Made 
with an Aluminum Box with cover, con- 
tainingtwelve compartments for Dry Flies 
andsix “COMMON SENSE’ Envelopes 
for Wet Flies, two drying pads and full 
size pocket in the cover. Size closed 
6%x4x1% inches. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH— PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
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Letter No. 839—Building a Split-Bamboo Rod _ your river ideal for dry-fly methods, tho, as no Letter No. 842—Another Ichthyic Tragedy 


Editor Angling Department:—I am planning doubt you know, the dry-fly, as employed in Editor Angling Department :—‘Tragedies of 
on building a split-bamboo fly-rod 9 feet long, England, its birthplace, plies pool fly,” not a the Finny Tribe,” in the January issue of Out- 
hree joints, one butt, two middles and three Swift water fly. As to whether it is better to door Life, has called to mind two incidents of 


tips. How can I tell good glued joints? I pur- ¢m™ploy wet or dry flies, it all depends upon the the early spring trout fishing in this neck of 
pose to buy that way. Would such a rod be character of the water and your understanding the woods. 
the equal of a high-priced rod? Would it handle Of the methods, not to say expertness with rod C. H. and the writer hiked six miles to the 
double-tapered line? Which is the better, md reel. As to fishing up or down, again I upper reaches of Saddle River. It was a beauti- 
lonkin or Calcutta bamboo? Please answer at Camnot answer you; whenever possible I cast fy} spring morning—the kind poets rave about, 
nce, telling me all about rod building.—L. B., @8ainst the current, thinking I can more easily city dwellers dream of, and fishermen revel in. 
Ore hook my game so. You cannot fish dry and use The miles were clicked off in rapid succession 
more than one fly—that is as I see it and under- and we were soon on the stream, a modest 


Answer.—It is impossible to answer you fully os a ¢ 
: stand the method. Dry-fly fishing is fishing the gtream as trout streams go, following a peaceful, 


the compass of a single letter, or in many 


letters as far as that goes, so much territory do eo poesia —e _the ny get = P winding course thru the valley Occasionally 
yu cover. As to the character and quality of = making + pe vee ae o air — : me ged The gentle riffles disturb the serenity of the pom 
yur proposed rod, all would depend upon the 1Y caigk ih Shh nectar Sharebee Ge op pth i © water. At frequent intervals placid, fishable 


best dry- -fly is a much discussed subject, and 
frankly “there is no such animal.’ he best 
fly for you is the one with which you can most 
successfully catch trout, Royal Coachman, Wick- favorite pool is marked by fast water. A fallen 
ham’s Fancy, Blue Dun, Black Gnat, all are jonarch of the woods rides astride the stream 
good, and that is all that one can say. When jike a sea serpent, creating eddies and swirls 
you say Royal Coachman and King of Waters from which many have come to net : 
are good in August and September, what more Charlie ae i, fishing with fate luck, had 
is there to be said? That is all I could say. yeached the pool, when my eyes spotted a rain- 
[ am a wee bit fearful that you are confusing jw, tail swinging lazily in the current, lying 
the dry and wet methods. We all cast dry-flies et two rocks: strangely, tho, his head was 
now and then in our wet-fly angling, tho, as I pointing down-stream, most certainly upsetting 
have tried to point out, Simon-pure dry-fly the best traditions of his tribe. He refused 
methods require that the feathers never become point-blank to take any interest in the “garden 
1 a rod as you have in mind would handle CY&? damp. ——_ 7 paraffin _ ey — hackle” i a 
louble tapered line all right—or that [ may ne quite si nes «+ — — rp! perce spection. ‘Particular cuss,” says I. By this 
)t say without having the rod in my hands. I a vos must be thoroly driec tel ow oad, time any sane fish would have shifted his po- 
vuld not tell you how to select good glued 'S the better, a automatic or sibly- ying ae sition, for I had committed every crime on the 
ts, save that there should be few signs of I do not Itol; a ip can | tees Se oo a Y calendar except hooking him by the tail—a 
nots, and the surface should be bright and with a_ multiplier. use i gre: remy oe a brilliant stunt P. B. pulled off once, quite by 
ean. Ags to which of the two bamboos, Ton- Which is practically the only ree Ret “td ae the accident—but that is another story. In despair 
: or Calcutta, is the better, I will not under- @¥tomatic at all adapted ry — S ee I invited C. H. to try his skill. the lazy duffer 
ke to say, tho professional rod builders insist S°T* I would a ee a oqene bet” te i Ne not manifesting a sign of interest. Desperation 
latter, in good grades, is far and away the large’size if you insist our = Dee rer i and chagrin impelled me to dislodge this dis- 


pools mark its even progress, and it is in such 
spots that the leapin g rainbow holds counsel and 
tests the angler’s skill. The upper end of our 


haracter of the joints selected and your skill 
mounting. Without any doubt you can leave 
the selection of the glued joints with the dealer, 
or it is to his interest to send out good, well- 
glued sections. As to whether or not the rod 
would compare favorably with modern high- 
iced rods,” all depends. It will not compare 
it h the rod in which each section is split out 
hand and shaped with loving care from wood 

lec ted only after much experience. Where the 
xpert rodster builds comparatively few rods 
h season, spending a plethora of time on each 
his product is bound to be a better rod 

an one you or I would build. Undoubtedly ) : - : 
and various flies submitted for his in- 


iter. if leer teak Chleeaee le Ge caus an | follow ae oe now running in Outdoor obliging rascal, so I waded noisily towards him. 
sive. Says Mr. Frazer: “I made two fly- Life.—O. \ A little satisfaction, perhaps—but! It took the 
s at the same time, one from best Calcutta I i . : combined efforts of both hands to break the 
uld obtain, the other from Tonkin. The Cal- Letter No. 841—Book on Wet-Fly Fishing death grip of the stream bottom, for it so hap- 
tta rod required twice as much time and Wanted pened that the trout in its wild dash down- 
»wed many imperfections. The Tonkin rod Editor Angling Department:—Last summer I stream had flashed between the rocks and had 

satisfactory. Both were exactly alike.” giq my first fly fishing for bass, and about all I become hopelessly wedged. Ten inches of 


; . splendid trout ordained by the Red Gods to die 
know about it I learned trying for them. I ce ite antien element t 


“razer’s rg on rod-making or the one by Dr. apap . r ct 
Holder.—O. V 7S. s d fished in Northeast Arkansas, on different creeks, Another morning some weeks later, while fish- 
and on White River. I — fair 7 aga ge : ing the Wanaque, “Doc,” who casts a wicked 

Lett ; , , would like to know more about tackle. I usec fly and who was my pal on the trip, discovered 
.e ter No. 840—The Dry Fly Articles Stir Him | spinner with a bucktail or fly and six-foot 4° chub in very much the same position, held 
itor Angling Department :—Just been read- leader. I would like to have you recommend a firmly between two rocks at the upper end of 
dry-fly articles, and must ask some further book on wet-fly fishing for bass—V. A. P., the rapids. Eighteen to twenty inches in length 


i best thing you can do is to get either 


stions. We have a river here, from three to Okla. this much-despised fish came to an untimely end. 
i feet deep, holes and rapids ; would you Answer.—I know of no book that will just —G. AS A 
ler it a good dry-fly stream? Shall I fish meet your requirements, for most volumes upon Answer.—One cannot help wondering how 


x down? We use two flies, Royal Coach- wet-fly fishing have trout especially in mind. some of the things that happen in the water 

and King of the Waters. both of which are The chapters in Henshall’s “Book of the Black ever take place. How a trout of all fish could 
ld bee in August and September. Which Bass” are good, but I would not be surprised manage to wedge itself between two rocks in 
ild be above and which below? Name some if you would find Larry St. John’s “Practical such a way as to be unable to extricate itself 


dry-flies. Which is the better, a multiply- Fly Fishing’? more helpful. 3oth books can is past imagination. I remember finding a_ tad- 
reel or an automatic? I can’t keep up with pe'secured of Outdoor Life. I note the tackle pole fast on a twig. The bhody-cavity was ripned 
sh with a multiplier—W. W., Wash. vou have been using with considerable interest. open, the intestines “unraveled” and looped 
swer.—I wonder if you realize that you A spinner—fly ——— good medicine for about the stick. Apparently the tad-pole was 
covered practically all of dry-fly fishing in bass, all right, but hardly fly fishing, “per se.” as “healthy” as ever, save that it was firmly 


questions—matter that it is going to take I would recommend regular flies or “bass bugs’; anchored as I have stated. That the thing could 
full years to publish thru the pages of Out- the latter are fished exactly as flies, and are in live under such conditions seems impossible, but 
r Life? Well. is a fact. How, then, can nowise under-water lures. Larry St. John tells such is the fact nevertheless One cannot but 
pe to answer ae satisfactorily in a letter? all about them in the book recommended.— wonder to what extent they feel pain, those 
m your brief description, I should judge O.W.S. lower orders.—O. W. S. 
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Edited by C. G. Williams 


Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


and E. M. Sweeley 


CHAPT. XXI—VALUE OF THE TABLES 


N TABLE A, presented herewith, the 

curved lines merely illustrate the figures 
above, except that the curves carry the 
velocity and other lines to 100 yards, while 
the figures were limited to 85, owing to lack 
of space on the sheet. For example, the 
drop of the shot at 85 yards is 3.4 feet, while 
at 100 yards, as shown by the drop curve, 
it is 6.9 feet. By noting where the curves 
cross the 5-yard intervals, the velocity, 
energy, time of shot and drop of shot can be 
read with accuracy. 

The time of flight should be read in deci- 
mals of a second, as one-tenth, two-tenths, 
and so on. In reading the time of flight 
note that the curve reaches above .6, and 
how much it is above the .6 can be calcu- 


lated pretty closely. Time for other sizes of 
shot than the sevens given here can be 
found in other tables. The distance of 85 


yards can be assumed as beyond the prac- 
tical range limits of 7 shot and up to the 
range limits of any size smaller than 2s. 

The value of a knowledge of the time of 
flight of different shot sizes with various 
muzzle velocities lies in the ability to trans- 
late flight time of shot into the yards and 
feet the game might wing over during the 
passage of the shot. If it takes the shot .65 
of a second to reach the mark, and the game 
is flying across the course at 75 foot-seconds, 
the bird would cover 18°, feet while the 
shot were on the way. At 60 yards the shot 
time is .238, and the bird’s time or the lead 
would be over 17 feet. If the speed of the 
mark is known, the time of the shot passage 
can readily be worked out with all sizes of 
shot by simply multiplying the speed of the 
mark per second by the time of flight in 
seconds. For example. with 1.300 feet of 
muzzle velocity No. 2 shot is given a time of 
flight of .4617 for 100 yards. This would 
work out 34.62 feet as the distance the bird 
would fly during flight of shot. As is to be 
seen, the gain on lead with No. 2 over No. 7 
is 14 feet, which tells the story of why large 
shot should be used for long range shooting 

partly tells the story. Even at 60 yards 
the large pellets gain 2 feet in lead over the 
smaller shot. We leave the reader to work 
out the time of his own load, which he 
should find in the tables somewhere from 
1250 to 1400 feet. Having his shot time for 
the range, there remains only the speed of 
flight of the mark, and we merely pause to 
observe that not all waterfowl fly at 75 feet; 
probably 60 would be more nearly correct 
when the bird has not been alarmed. 

The drop of the shot is something that is 
given very little consideration by marksmen. 
Neither need it be up to 50 yards, at which 
distance No. 7 shot will fall about 6 inches. 
Of course, the spread of pattern would make 


Since the 3%4-dram, 1%-ounce load has the 
highest velocity and has the greatest striking 
force per pellet, and so forth, of any for which 
we have ballistic figures of the kind contained 
here, we will extend the distances for the larger 
pellets, beginning where the tables herewith leave 


off, and extending to 120 yards. 


amends for this, but if it is desired to center 
the mark, the aim should be a trifle high at 
50 yards. From 50 yards on shot begin to 
drop rapidly. At 70 yards the No. 7s have 
fallen 1% feet, and at 100 yards 6% feet. 
For all really long range shooting the drop 
of the shot makes big pellets highly desir- 
able. For example, at 100 yards No. 2 shot 
have dropped 3.40 feet, No. 7s 6.90 feet, 
No. 4s over 4 feet, and No. 9s and 10s were 
falling about as fast as they were going for- 
ward. 

Seventy yards is about the longest prac- 
ticable range for an ordinary shotgun. The 
A lines of Table B give the drop of the shot 
for various sizes up to this distance. As 
may be seen, No. 2 shot falls a little over 
1 foot and No. 10s a bit over 3 feet, the 
other sizes ranging between. No. 7 shot 
would come pretty close to missing a bird 
by under-shooting, but, of course, it would 
not be worth while to shoot 7s at such a 
distance anyhow, for the wind might drift 
them 3 or 4 feet from the line of aim. 

The man who desires to do real long range 
wildfowl shooting, and by long range we 
mean distances beyond 60 yards, has a very 
simple problem before him. He has merely 
to secure a killing pattern with large shot. 
Small shot can be started fast, but no pos- 
sible means can be found to keep them 
going at speed. Beyond 60 yards No. 7 shot 
drop so fast that allowance would have to 
be made for elevation. No. 7% shot have 
the same speed at 45 yards that No. 2 has 
at 65—both having the same initial velocity. 
No small pellet can be made to retain kill- 
ing energy at any great distance. The time 
of flight of the small shot will be so great 
that striking with it, on a fast bird at long 
range, becomes rank guess-work. 

Getting a killing pattern with large shot 
would be as simple as anything you know, 
using a 4-bore gun. It is simple enough 
with any gun which will handle 2 ounces of 
shot. The greatest care, the cleverest bor- 
ing, the most careful loading and some de- 
vice for saving the shot from injury must 
be used where the shot charge falls to 1% 
ounces or Jess. An ounce and a half will do 
execution beyond 60 yards—provided every 
pellet is an effective pellet, capable of main- 
taining even speed with its fellows, capable 
of maintaining a true flight. 

No. 4 shot has been found to be the small- 
est size that can be relied upon to sustain 
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material in a 


There is only one important 


shotgun shell 


POWDER 


You must know its quality 


ANY materials enter into the make-up of a 
shotgun shell—brass, paper, steel, felt, 
copper, lead are all component parts. 


All of these materials are widely used for other 
purposes, as well as in the manufacture of shot- 
gun shells. 


The sportsman who buys shells is not particularly 
interested in these materials, or who makes them. 
They merely compose the container of the most 
important part of the shell, viz., the powder. 


But the sportsman 7s interested in the powder in 
his shells. He knows the powder is the active, the 
vital part of the shell. Therefore he wants to 
know what kind of powder it is and who makes it, 
because he knows it is impossible to distinguish by 
visual examination of smokeless shotgun powder— 


—a powder of standard quality from an inferior powder 
—a guaranteed powder from a non-guaranteed powder 

—a well-made powder from a poorly-made powder 

—a properly made powder from a cheap powder 

—a SAFE powder from a DANGEROUS powder. 

When the manufacturer of brass, paper, steel, felt, 
copper or lead sells his product to an ammunition 
manufacturer, and is paid for his goods, the trans- 
action is completed. 

Not so with the powder. Every pound of du Pont 
powder is guaranteed until the powder is used— 
whether it is ten, twenty or thirty years after the 
powder is made. 

Why are we willing to assume this responsibility? 
Simply because we have confidence in our ability 
to manufacture powder that will withstand any 
test of time, and because of our desire to give 
sportsmen the greatest possible protection. 


(pe 


STANDARD LOADS of 


SHOTGUN 


POWDERS 








~|_DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS — 


12 GAUGE oz ||16GAUGE oz ||20GAUGE oz | SHOT 
Kind of Game || prAMs sHOT|| DRAMS SHOT] DRAMS SHOT] aii Zfig 





Turkey 
Geese 3% 


Brant 
Large Ducks 3% 


Medium Ducks 
Grouse 
Prairie Chicken 
Squirrels 
Rabbits 


So it is of vital impor- 
tance that you know 
the name of the pow- 
der you shoot. 

Be sure the name 
DUPONT or BAL- Small Duck 
LISTITE is pre cae” 
stamped onthe shell, Y/777 Pigeons 
carton and case, and Y Doves 
then you will be sure 4 Quail 

of safe and accurate Y Snipe 


i Woodcock 
shooting. A Shore Birds 


Reed Birds 
Trapshooting | _3 











23 


MW | 2% 
W% 


2% 
Wn 
2 Ya 





. 
la | 2% % | 2&4 
4 in fligh 
WM WW | Vo |Oordco 
Ma ZA Ask your dealer for 
these standard loads 
M 7 of du Pont Powder, 





the best for each kind 
of shooting — loaded 
in every brand of 
shell. 

% 


W% 
WM 
2% 




















“BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 


If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by grains 
A comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Loads: 


Yj 
J, PRAMS GRAINS 
YfAe 3 equivalent to 128 
3% . ‘ 16 
24 


1% . 





DRAMS 


2'A equivalent to 
V4 . . 
2 

1% 





> ee 
ZY, In 12-Gauge loads only, use No.2 Shot. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 








Sporting Powder Division 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 











Read the ads—it pays to keep posted. 
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When you are face to face with 
1500 pounds of infuriated flesh 
and bone—grunting, foam-flecked— 
coming at you like an avalanche— 
and with no chance for escape save 
in the reliability of your rifle— 


Is there any expense great 
that you would not have gladly 
assumed it to insure the perfect 
accuracy of your rifle? 


sO 


You can insure its 100 per cent 
efficiency for a lifetime. For a 
triflng amount a year expended 
in the purchase of a bottle of— 


HOPPE’S 
Nitro Powder 


Solvent No. 9 


The greatest boon to the 
modern rifleman 


MIT 


Hoppe’s No. 9 removes every 
trace of powder residue from your 
rifle or shotgun. It eliminates the 
acid gases caused by nitro powder 
and prevents fouling and pitting. 
It prevents and removes rust in 
any climate, 


COLECECEEOREETLLEEELELECELOCELELEACER CCE E RECORD ELELSCE CROC ER EEEOCEREREOTERACERREE TREE R REECE COREA EEC EEE E Eee RCCCREECREEEEAEC REE LECRR REET EEEECTEEREEEEOttaseteteren ae 


TERLULetenet 


Sportsmen have been using Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9 for eighteen 
years and still find it the best method 
of taking care of their pet shooting 
irons. You’ll find it an aid to accuracy, 
and after you use No. 9 you won’t miss 
that easy shot because your rifle was 
not cleaned properly, 


Your sporting goods dealcr can supply 
u. 


You know your gun is clean if you use 


Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
(Py, 2314 North 8th Street 
? Philadelphia, Pa. 


PTT 
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Telling his Experience 


i 
U/|Tiage SENS 








to keep posted. 


Read the ads—it pays 


a killing velocity up to what is considered 
long shotgun range—the least size that it is 
worth while to start at high velocity. Given 
1,500 feet of initial velocity, which can be 
done with 4 drams of powder and a normal 
load of shot in a 12-bore or with 5 drams 
of powder and 1%6 ounces of shot in a 10- 
bore, and the pellets will retain a killing 
velocity and energy up to 75 yards. Then 
comes the question of patterns. 

The gun which shoots into a 24-inch circle 
with its even spread at 40 yards will widen 
into a 45-inch circle at 60 yards. If the gun 
will put 80 per cent of No. 4 shot—every 
one an effective shot—into a 45-inch circle 
at 60 yards, load 1% ounces, initial velocity 
1,500 feet, the gun will kill single duck with 
the greatest regularity at 60 yards, and often 
at 75 yards. If the shot charge is reduced, 
the range will be reduced, but a 12-bore 
with 144 ounces of 4, backed by 4 drams of 
De Luxe powder, 80 per cent choke, the 
pellets protected from contact with the bore 
so as to leave the muzzle in spherical form, 
is a pretty reliable gun at 60 yards, and will 
do execution on flocks at 70 yards. We have 





been using such a load, and not making this 
statement from any sort of calculation, bu: 
from experience with that kind of a load 
and gun. 

When a gun has been secured that is 
capable of long range work, the next prob- 
lem is to acquire skill enough to shoot it, 
Most men are “out-gunned” with their pres. 
ent weapons. Most men with moderate skil] 
and a good deal of experience can kill ducks 
right along at 30 yards. At 40 yards they 
are a good deal less certain, and, as is the 
way of human nature, attribute misses to a 
failure on the part of the gun. At 50 yards 
the lead is being guessed at, misses come 
uniformly, and the gun complacently shoul. 
ders the blame, whereas in expert hands ‘; 
would show kill after kill. Given a 60-yard 
duck gun, very few men indeed could shoot 
well enough to use it effectively. Very few 
men could have learned the lead on all kinds 
of ducks at the distance, unless they learned 
magically—never having had that kind of ; 
gun to practice with. The old-timers with 
10 and 8-bore guns could do the trick be- 
cause they had the guns and they had the 








Remaining Velocities, Beginning at 80 Yards, 5-Yard Increases—314 Drams, 1% Ounces 
No. 80 85 90 95 100 105 110 115 120 
2 420 380 340 305 270 240 210 180 160 
3 400 360 320 285 250 225 195 160 
t 380 340 300 260 230 200 165 
5 350 310 275 235 200 160 
6 320 280 250 205 165 
cf 290 250 210 165 
7} 260 210 170 
8 220 165 
Time of Shot for Various Ranges, Beginning at 80 Yards—3!% Drams, 1% Ounces 
No. so S85 90 95 100 105 110 115 120 
2 .8290 .38665 .4080 .4540 .5054 .5630 .6290 .7060 .7920 
3 .3365 «6.3760 4200) 4700) 5248) «=.5860) «=.6550 =—.7368 
t .3440 .3850 .4335 .4860 .5440 .6100 .6840 
5 8595 .4040 .4540 .5100 .5740 .6450 ° 
6 .3755 «6.4230 «4.4775 «=.5385—.6080 
7 .8960 .4480 .5070  .5750 
7% .4130 .4689 .5350 
S 4505 5275 
Drop in Shot Charge in Feet and Decimals, Beginning at 80 Yards—3%% Drams, 1% Ounces 
No. SO 85 90 95 100 105 110 115 120 
4 1.740 2.150 2.660 3.300 4.080 5.050 6.350 8.000 10.200 
3 1.810 2.260 2.820 3.550 4.400 5.500 6.900 8.700 
} 1.900 2.3880 3.000 3.800 4.750 5.950 7.500 
5 2.070 2.620 3.300 4.180 5.300 6.600 
6 2.250 2.880 3.650 4.650 5.900 
7 2.500 3.210 4.120 5.300 
7! 2.720 3.500 4.600 
8 3.250 4.450 
Energy Per Pellet-—Foot-Pounds—Ranges Beginning with 70 Yards—3'!%4 Drams, 1% Ounces 
No. 70 TS 80 85 90 95 100 105 110 115 120 
2 2.75 2.35 1:96 1.60 128 100 61 .68 .49 86° 23 
3 2.00 1.73 1.48 1.16 .92 0 .06 .45 .34 .24 
} 1.45 1.24 1.02 .86 .65 .48: .38 .29 .20 
5D 1.02 .S6 .69 4 43 ol .23 .15 
6 .70 oe 45 ot one 8. .ke 
i 45 3D ma 20 .14 .09 
TY 00 4) 19 12 OS 
8 P+ | 16 at 07 
12-Gauge, 3 Drams, 1% Ounces, Du Pont Powder 
Remaining Velocities, Beginning at 5 Yards, 5-Yard Intervals 
Muzzle Velocity 1290 Feet 
No 5 10 15 20 23 30 35 40 45 50 5566006«665— C70 SCOTS 80s 85_s«é*#N0 
2 1260 1200 1120 1010 920 840 775 715 660 615 570 525 485 445 410 375 340 305 
3 1256 1194 1110 998 908 S28 760 700 645 598 552 508 465 425 390 355 320 255 
4 1252 1188 1100 986 S895 815 745 685 630 581 534 490 445 405 370 335 300 2695 
5 1248 1182 1090 974 880 800 730 670 612 563 515 476 425 385 348 315 280 245 
6 1244 1176 1080 962 S865 785 715 655 592 545 495 450 405 365 327 290 255 220 
7 1240 1170 1070 950 850 770 695 6385 575 525 475 430 385 345 305 265 230 195 
714 1237 1160 1060 935 835 750 675 610 550 500 450 400 360 320 280 240 205 170 
8 1235 1155 1050 920 815 725 650 585 525 475 425 380 3385 290 250 215 175 
9 1225 1140 1025 900 775 680 600 530 470 415 365 320 275 235 195 165 
10 1215 1120 1000 870 730 630 540 470 405 350 300 250 210 170 130 
12-Gauge, 3 Drams, 1 Ounce, Du Pont Powder 
Remaining Velocities, Beginning at 5 Yards, 5-Yard Intervals 
Muzzle Velocity 1350 Feet 
No. 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 )660lhCU656l COCs 8s 8S_tsé817” 
2 1320 1260 1170 1050 925 840 770 710 660 605 560 510 470 480 395 365 335 30d 
3 1315 1252 1160 1035 915 830 760 695 645 590 545 495 455 415 375 345 310 250 
4 1310 1245 1150 1020 900 810 745 680 625 575 525 475 435 395 360 320 285 200 
5 1305 1235 1135 1000 885 800 730 665 610 560 510 460 415 375 335 300 265 2:50 
6 1200 1225 1120 988 870 785 715 650 595 540 495 445 400 360 315 280 245 210 
7 1295 1220 1105 970 855 765 700 6385 580 525 475 425 380 340 295 255 220 185 
74 1290 1210 1095 950 840 750 670 605 545 490 440 395 350 305 265 225 180 150 
8 1285 1195 1080 940 820 725 645 575 515 460 410 360 315 270 230 195 155 
9 1270 1170 1050 950 780 675 590 515 450 395 340 295 250 205 160 120 
10 1250 1150 1020 865 730 625 535 460 395 335 280 230 185 150 110 
12-Gauge, 314 Drams, 1% Ounces, Du Pont Powder 
Remaining Velocities, Beginning at 5 Yards, 5-Yard Intervals 
uzzle Velocity 1300 Feet 
No. 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 7 80 85 ) 
2 1275 1225 1170 1090 1000 920 850 790 735 690 650 610 570 540 505 470 440 Uv 
3 1270 1220 1160 1080 990 905 830 770 710 665 625 585 340 510 475 440 410 ov 
+ 1265 1215 1150 1068 975 S85 810 745 685 638 595 555 510 480 445 410 380 5. 
5 1260 1209 1140 1055 960 865 790 720 658 610 565 525 480 450 415 389 350 »-l 
6 1255 1202 1130 1040 945 845 765 695 632 580 535 495 448 415 380 350 315 25» 
7 1250 1195 1120 1025 930 825 740 670 605 550 505 460 415 380 345 315 280 ~.” 
714 1245 1187 1110 1012 915 802 718 645 578 522 480 430 385 350 315 285 255 --9 
g 1240 1180 1100 1000 895 780 695 620 550 495 455 400 355 320 285 255 220 150 
9 1230 1163 1078 973 855 735 645 565 495 435 380 330 285 250 215 185 150 
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ducks. In the day when 100 birds was an 
ordinary bag, when shells were loaded by 
hand at a cost of 1 cent apiece, when men 
shot for 3 months at a stretch, day after day, 
the man who did not learn to take ducks at 
| ranges up to the limits of his piece was 
, careless, happy-go-lucky, unmechanical 
simpleton. Today, with a bag limit of 15 
birds, the most of them shot over decoys, 
taking birds close in, using arms of limited 
range; the man who learns to take fowl at 
long range is a freak of nature. At 50 
vards he is out-gunned by his weapon and 
out-guessed by the speed of flight. 

Passing waterfowl at long range are the 
most attractive or at least the most scientific 
form of wing-shooting. In order to learn it, 
do pass shooting and leave the decoys out 
of it. Plenty of long shots will then be 
afforded, and the marksman will gradually 
learn both the lead and the killing range of 
his gun. If a man would retain his shooting 
conceit, however, the happiest means is to 
shoot a small-bore gun, moderately loaded, 
and to reject every shot beyond 35 yards. 
He may then be able to boast that he has 
killed 75 per cent of birds shot at, and with 
, 20-bore gun—my word! He could do it 
with a 12-bore gun, too, but would get no 
such eredit for fine holding—fine holding 
and perfect judgment of lead, with a 20-bore 
under 35 yards—my word! 

for the sake of those who are curious 
about such things, and not because it will 
do them any good to know, the Du Pont 
Company gives the time of flight, range in 
yards, and height of trajectory of a load of 
344 drams of powder and 1% ounces of 
No. 7 shot, gun fired at an elevation of 45 
degrees. 

The muzzle velocity is given as 1,300 feet, 
and the remaining velocity at 290 yards is 
100 feet. At 200 to 205 yards, when the 
shot have reached the top of their path, the 
velocity has fallen to 50 feet, but from there 
on the pellets gain momentum thru falling 
until they have reached the 100 feet when 
they strike the ground. 

The vertical height reached is 470 feet at 
200 yards. At 240 yards the falling of the 
shot have given the increase of velocity from 
the 50 to the 100 feet, and having reached 
the 100 feet, air resistance holds the velocity 
stationary for the remainder of the range. 
The striking energy when the shot struck 
the ground would be about 1% ounces to 
the pellet. 

The time of flight is given as 1.173 sec- 
onds for the 100 yards, 4.764 for 200, and 
10.11 for 292 yards. 

We have often been curious to know if 
shot travel vertically at the same speed as 
when fired horizontally—that is, we wished 
to know if a bird 60 yards high could be 
struck with as much force as tho he were 
60 yards away and near the ground. This 
trajectory table from which the above figures 
ere taken doesn’t tell that story because 
the calculations are based on the same 
elocity at the 45 degree elevation as tho the 

was fired horizontally. 





HE SUCCEEDED 


lt was a very hot day, and the fat sales- 
in who wanted the 12:20 train got thru 
» gate at just 12:21. The ensuing handi- 
was watched with absorbed interest from 
th the train and station platform. At its 
nclusion the breathless and_perspiring 
cht of the road wearily took the back 
il, and a vacant faced “redcap” came out 
relieve him of his grip. 
“Mister,” he inquired, “was you tryin’ to 
ich dat Chicago train?” 
“No, my son,” replied the patient man; 
“no, J was merely chasing it out of the 
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To You who love 


that Big Game Thrill 


ROM the day the first Remington rifle brought 
down its first deer more thana hundred years | 
, 








ago every Remington big game rifle has inspired 
an attachment in its owner amounting almost 
to affection. ’ 


Witness the loyalty of guides and hunters for 
those famous highpower stand-bys—the Rem- 
%, ington Model 8 Autoloading and Models 14 and 
% 1414 Slide Action Rifles. 


‘\ And now— 
\s The New Remington Model 30 
\ Bolt Action Rifle 


Whobut Remington should see in the 1917 
Army Se. vice rifle the ear marks of another 
remarkable big game rifle—that quickly won 
the respect and love of seasoned sportsmen! 

A big game sporting rifle developed from 
the experienced hunter’s point of view. Tre- 
mendously powerful—especially when used 
with the New Remington .30 Springfield 
Hi-Speed Bronze Point Cartridges. Heavy 
enough to cut down the recoil, yet so well 
balanced that it feels pounds lighter. Com- 
pletely equipped with quick adjustable peep 
sight on bridge of receiver, and sling strap 
and swivels. 

Send for High Power Rifle Booklet 
Made in Americaand sold throughout the world 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 
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Do you always mention Outdoor Life? 
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I see him; 


BANG! 
Did | get him > 


Certainly did; you had all the 
best of it with your Lyman 


Sights.” 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 


There is every chance 
of hitting your game 
with Lyman Sights on 
your rifle. The close- 
up rear aperture prin- 
ciple eliminates the 
drawing of a fine or 
coarse bead, and ena- 
bles you to center your 
sights as quickly as you 
can point your rifle. 
Simply see your bead 
in the circle of your rear 
sight, cover your game 
and fire. Your aim will 
be true. 


Get Complete 
Equipment 


Lyman Rear Sights can 
be used with the factory 
front sight, butcomplete 
Lyman equipment in- 
sures the greatest de- 
gree of accuracy. Insist 
on Lyman Sights on 
your new rifle. Have 
them put on your old 
one. Ask your dealer; 
or give us your make, 
model and caliber. 


Send for 
Catalog 


showing big line of Ly- 
man Rear Sights, Re- 


ceiver Sights, Ivory and 
Gold Bead and special 
Target Sights, 


Lyman Gun Sight 

Corporation, 

85 West Street, 
Middlefield, 
Look for this 
__ MARK 


Conn. 













“‘Here He Comes! 


Steady now—lay low, 
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No. 6 Folding 
Leaf, replaces 
factory crotch, 
$1.75. (Special for 
Remington Mod- 
el 8, $2.50.) 





No. 4 Special 
Hunting Front 
with Ivory Bead 
Protected by sur- 
rounding metal, 
$1.50. 





No. 3 Regular 
Ivory or Gold 
Bead Front, $1.00. 





No. 5B, Combin- 
ation “Peep” and 
Ivory or Gold 
Bead Front,$1.75. 


or the Name 











Gun Talks 
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Chauncey Thomas 


A SUGGESTION about loads for small 

game may not come amiss to those who 
have not actually had considerable experi- 
ence with the six-gun on little meat. Forget 
the catalog and its pray-book of ballistic 
tables. I am talking plain United States. 
A grouse or a rabbit is very often hit thru 
and thru with a .38 six-gun bullet, and goes 
off as if nothing had happened to it. But, 
of course, it dies later, say 100 yards or so 
away, where one all too often cannot locate 
it. Nor does it always even show that it is 
hit, so one will not even go look for it. 
“Foot-pounds is no test of killing power,” 
as any experienced meat getter will readily 
agree to, the pray-book to the contrary not- 
withstanding. So one will get about twice 
the meat with a .38 six-gun if he shoots the 


square nose subloads than if he uses the 
full factory round nose cartridges. That 


square nose “spat” seems to anchor the little 
stew-makers, while the heavier, stronger 
round nose bullet just slips thru, and the 
little things go away to die alone, and you 
sup on canned goods. I don’t like to say it 
here, but for the information of other men 
I will say that so far I have found just one 
subload for the .38 Special that is accurate 

the Peters “20 yards” load. Factory stuff, 
I mean, of course, not hand loads. The 
“50 yards” Peters is not accurate—subload 
I mean, not full load—nor are any of the 
other makes of .38 Special, subloads, factory, 
accurate that I have ever shot or seen shot 
by good men. “Scores” mean nothing, for 
“scores” mean only selected groups, often 
matters of lucky chance, and always size of 
bull’s-eye. “Group” is the only thing that 
counts when one is testing various loadings, 
and the Peters “20 yards” subload—the one 
with two rings around the shell—is the only 
accurate subload for the .38 Special that I 
have yet found; it is accurate with no wind 
blowing up to 100 yards, but the least 
breeze, due to its slow speed at that distance 
and square nose, will blow it off the 2-foot 
target. I have often put 4x5 at 100 yards 
into the 8-inch black with both Smith & 
Wesson and Colt target six-guns, rest, still 
day, good light, with this load. For full 
loads use any make .38 Special with metal 
case cap on bullet, and with full-metal case 
bullets as next choice. The poorest outdoor 
game load for the .38 Special is the lead 
bullet full load, the one we use mostly for 
best results on the target shooting range. 

I get many letters about “side arms,” by 
which the writers mean a revolver to carry 
when hunting with a rifle. My advice is 
easy to write and quite swift—‘none.” But 
every man has his notions, and this country 
used to be, at least, a free country. So if he 
simply must pack around some more weight, 
let’s see. 

In years past I have packed everything in 
the way of a “side arm” from a .45 Colt 
with 7%-inch barrel to a .22 short in an old 
“broken back” 7-shot Smith & Wesson re- 
volver, single action, with 3-inch barrel. 
Such irons as .38 Special and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and same cartridges in Colt guns, 
from Officer’s Model to Police Positive, all 
lengths of barrels, .44 Smith & Wesson Rus- 
sian and .44 Special in various Colt and 
Smith & Wesson guns, and the .22 family in 
both pistols and revolvers—I’ve tried about 
all of them. Now, what is herein set down 
is not a chapter from the Bible, remember, 
but is just my own personal opinion, based 
on such experience, mostly in the Rockies, 
of course. To scare up ducks the .22 re- 
volver is all right, but it lacks punch enough 
to kill small game every hit; and as I have 
recently remarked, small game is about twice 
as hard to hit as a gallery bull’s-eye at the 
same distance. Hollow pointed cartridges 


help some in small game in .22s, but are not 
enough. Also, single shot pistols are not 
practical for this purpose for many reasons, 
After one shot, often hurried, one has to 


paw too deep to find more shells, and if the 


£ 


weather is cold, then the fingers are stiff, 
the grease on the bullets bank up and cause 


many hang or even mis-fires; in fact, except 
under exceptional conditions the pistol is 
only a swear creator. Even with less accur. 
acy than the pistol, the .22 revolver is more 
practical as a “side arm.” And _ neither 
amount to much, in my opinion, remember, 
The 6-inch pistol has even less accuracy than 
the revolver—all .22 of course—and the 10. 
inch barrel is too much like a fishpole down 
the right leg. The 10-inch pistol is fine to 
practice with in camp, but does not belong 
on the trail and belt. Incidentally, the 
Mexican holster is an unholy nuisance on a 
.22 pistol, altho more than welcome on a 
Peacemaker. It is too much like a tooth- 
pick on a shingle—that .22 10-inch pistol in 
a Mexican holster. 

The Colt Police Positive gun looks good 
on paper as a “side arm,” as it weighs about 
what the .22 revolver does and uses the .38 
Special cartridge. But it has about half, or 
even less, accuracy of its big brother, the Colt 
Officer’s Model gun. There is not much dif- 
ference, odd as it may seem, between the 6- 
inch and 4-inch barrel in the .38 Police Posi- 
tive guns. Neither is accurate enough for a 
small game gun, altho both are good guns to 
pack for self-protection, especially in hot 
weather, where the .38 Special Smith & Wes- 
son and .38 Colt are too bulky and heavy. 
But even then, due to slender grips and 
lighter weight, the double action speed of the 
Police Positive guns is from two to three 
times slower than same loads in the larger 
.38s. But herein we are speaking mostly of 
“side arms,” so let the holdup man go in 
peace instead of in pieces and sin no more. 
We are after rabbits, remember. 

The .38 Special in the Colt Officer’s Model 
weighs about the same as the .45 Peacemaker, 
each about 35 ounces, and at ranges anyone 
can hit small game the .45 single action is as 
accurate as the target Colt .38 for quick off- 
hand shooting. [consider the Officer’s Model 
Colt king of target six-guns, but the poorest 
outdoor “side arm” there is, mostly due to 
its weight compared to its load in both cases. 
I much prefer the 6-inch Smith & Wesson 
.38 Special for a “side arm” outdoors. That 
gun for that purpose is hard to beat, but 
even it weighs too much. The .32 Win- 
chester cartridge in the same gun is prac- 
tically the same thing, but not so good a 
killer, altho one can hit more with the .32 
load than one can with the .38 load at longer 
ranges if one can get a rest shot and knows 
how, due to lower trajectory, if one uses 
only smokeless M.C. soft point cartridges in 
the .32 Winchester cartridge in a six-gun. 
But at hitable ranges—10-30 yards—the low 
trajectory is not in evidence over the .38, 
and the tearing is more, and if there is no 
meat tearing, then the killing power—right 
then and there, not five minutes later in the 
brush—is less than the subload from the .38 
Special. 

There is one six-gun that looks good to 
me as a “side arm,” if one simply must have 
that kind of ornament, and that is the Smith 
& Wesson .32 long double action with 6-inch 
barrel. But whether it is accurate or not | 
do not know—at least with factory ammu- 
nition. So far I have not been able to get 
good groups with it with lead factory loads, 
and if the gun were accurate with factory 
loads we would probably hear more of 
As it is, no one seems to mention this gu" 
and load. Why? Of course, the round-no:< 
bullet would not kill even as good as tie 
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ind-nose .38 Special, but is easily fixed 
battering the nose until it is flat. The 
itself is the same as the Bekeart .22 
Smith & Wesson gun, but a little lighter, 
to larger caliber. It is practically the 
: gun as the .22 revolver, but with a 
stronger load. But for it one cannot get 
hard-nose loads nor square nose. I fancy 
that with the .32 Smith & Wesson gun and 
hand loads, both square-nose and hard-lead 
bullets, one might get both good accuracy— 
equal perhaps to the .38 Special accuracy— 
ind sufiicient killing power on small game, 
ind pretty deadly penetration on brain shots 
on larger animals and for self protection. 
But reloading is a harder game in itself than 
even shooting a six-gun. 

| have never met a reloading tool with a 
college education, and so far as I know, the 
loader himself, not the tool, must furnish 
the brains. Just to squeeze a mixture of 
powder, lead and brass in a nut-cracker 
won't make a cartridge, even if it does turn 
out brass firecrackers. Then, of course, “the 
gun is no good.” 

It is odd how the blame is almost always 
laid to the gun, then to the cartridge, then 
to the shooter himself, when the reverse 
der is the path of truth in 99 cases out 
f 100. 

Still a “side arm” does have its. uses at 
times. Not only with a rifle, but with a .45 
Colt and no rifle, I have occasionally lugged 
a “side arm,” sometimes a .22 Stevens 10- 
ounce single-shot (pisto!) and sometimes 
odd as it may seem at first glance—a .38 
Smith & Wesson revolver, but a little .32 
Smith & Wesson preferred. Why? Well, 
for several reasons. The .22 pistol gave me 
ots of amusement and kept me in practice, 
ind the cartridges cost little and weighed 
ess. That was when I was out without a 
wagon, such as my last trip above timber- 
ine alone, necessarily on foot, of course, or 
n other tramping trips. I had a .45 Colt 
ong just on general principles, for when 

from home and mother I’m apt to take 
cold if my right hip is left exposed to the 
weather. And there was nothing to shoot 
vith a rifle. The Peacemaker was largely 

keep sundry imported American citizens 

a peaceful frame of mind if need be 
nd with the cops many miles away—I did 
not have a wireless outfit along. 

Now, concerning the .38 or the .32 Smith 
\ Wesson revolver as a running mate for 
rifle or .45 Colt. Time comes when one 

ints to entrust his bed roll, with Peace- 

iker inside, to an empty lumber wagon 
that is going the long way round while you 
cut across lots over the foot trail, and 

u don’t like to be exactly helpless in a 

range land, so the baby gun is fine com- 

ny. And it is too hot and steep to lug 
Big Berthas. Also, you leave your coat 
the blanket roll, too; and a stranger 
rancing along thru the local inhabitants 

h a cannon dangling from his belt tends 

create smiles or frowns. Not good policy. 

t when even vestless, that little “side arm” 

iggles down somewhere in a pants pocket, 

even better in a pocket sewed to the 
lershirt. I have been known even to wrap 
in a handkerchief and safety pin same 
bosis mop to said undershirt or under- 
wers. A bit foolish, maybeso, but it feels 
d, especially when counting ties, for the 
road track is one of the most innocent 
king, but one of the most dangerous 
es in America. Too many hard citizens 
kicked off freights between stations to 
ke the right of way always a path of 
e and righteousness. So the little “side 
‘isn’t half bad after all. 
lhen, too, comes a time when several 
gh-necks happen into camp. They ask 
a hand-out, and it is not good pelicy to 
1 out stew with one hand and hold a rifle 
i the other paw. Most of the time they 
all right, good fellows, and the rifle is 
left leaning against a tree—or, better 





Your Equipment Needs 


this sturdy, waterproof Herman 
Shoe. 


Your cast will be longer, your shot 
will be surer, enjoyment more 
complete—for the comfort of Her- 
man’s No. 54 makes you feel your 
best. 


Made of high quality russet leather, 
viscolized throughout; strongly 
built with an ease and flexibility 
that puts you on your toes ina 
* jiff!” 

You can get this model 

and other Herman Super 

Service Shoes at most 

good stores. Or order di- 

rect from us; shoes sent 

on your order C.O. D. 


$3.00 | jie 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onLy $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 























Every 
gun proof- 
tested withan \ 
extreme load. 





A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about 27% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 

Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting holes take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Cireular. 








JOSTAM MFG, CO., 1088 MONTANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Your Skin can ne Quickly Cleared ot 


IMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 
or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
i WRITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 

A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
E.S-GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Would You Like a POSITION 
in DENVER? 


Denver is the most beautiful city in America. 
It is the Gateway to the Mountain Parks, the 
Great Game and Fish Regions of the Rockies. 
In deciding upon a business school, it is more than 
training you want—you wanta position. If you 
would like a Denver position—secure your train- 
ing in a Denverschool. Write to-day for catalog. 










COMMERCIAL SCHIOOL 


1625- 45 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 















CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


The optical qualities of this glass 
are so utterly wonderful that the 
user is entirely unconscious of look- 
ing thru a glass. You positively 
| cannot detect the presence of a 
lens. The field of vision is wide, 
the weight light, the cost moderate. 
Write today for Catalog 


ty HAANSTAD’S 
fe CAMERA SHOP | 
¢ 404 16th St., j 
@ DENVER, COLO. 
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yet, in the bed. But three or four Greasers 
are not always to be trusted with one white 
man with a good outfit of blankets, watch, 
money maybe, and gun, so once more the 
little concealed “side arm” feels real nice. 
Just put it in the pants pocket with the 
jack-knife, and don’t let them get on all 
sides of you. 

But brother sportsmen aside, that under- 
sized spitfire even has its nook in your 
clothes when away off from hard citizens, 
far in the depths of the wilds. A sprained 
ankle, a broken leg, a wrenched back, snow 
blindness, any one of a number of bad hap- 
penings can readily make it impossible to 
carry the rifle any farther, and camp is a 
long ways off. Sometimes it is crawl or 
nothing. Many a man of experience can 
recall times when he had to leave his rifle 
out in the rain, all alone in the dark, and 
it was all he could do to get to camp minus 
every ounce of weight he could drop. I re- 
member one riffle in the Grand River, in 
Middle Park, Colo. I missed the rapid be- 
low it for 200 yards by just six feet and a 
willow root. In fact, there are lots of times 
when one has to leave the rifle, and, if sick 
or hurt, even his six-gun, with the hopes 
that probably he can locate it again or map 
out to his chum where to go back and get it. 

Then the little “side arm” shines. It is 
good for signalling purposes at least. and 
in many a wild place a creeping man with a 
blood-scented trail dragging out behind him 
is liable to be at least investigated by savage 
eyes and nostrils. Or one may lose or break 
his rifle, especially the stock, mainspring or 
extractor, or head of a stuck shell. Or he 


——— 


wants to carry in an extra fine head or hide, 
and cannot pack both it and the rifle up the 
cliff. Then the one-pound “side arm” isn’; 
at all a bad thing. But all this is quite , 
different matter from lugging around a .45 
automatic in company of a chum or two on 
a hot day when you have a heavy rifle across 
your arm all day long. Personally, I prac. 
tically always hunted alone, and of course 
in the Rockies, and they were a bit lonesome 
some thirty years ago, so the -little extra 
pound concealed in some pocket gave forth 
about as much potential comfort as a solid 
gold watch in New York City when one js 
down to dimes only. 

We read, and in the movies see, much of 
the “two-gun man,” but the real two-gun 
man of the frontier usually carried a Peace. 
maker on his belt and a .38 double action 
Smith & Wesson with 3-inch barrel tucked 
away out of sight. Only cavalry men ani 
posse men had two big guns, as a rule. 
While the suspect was watching the sheriff's 
right hand and the big Colt, the sheriff sud. 
denly got the drop with his left hand and 
that little nickel-plated .38 Smith & Wesson 

So, after looking over all the “side arms” 
from .45 automatic to .22 pistol with 3-inch 
barrel, personally my choice centers on two 
—the .32 Smith & Wesson revolver, double 
action and with hammer (altho the hammer- 
less does have its advantages), and the 10- 
ounce 10-inch barrel Stevens .22 pistol; it 
all depends on where you are and who you 
are, and the time of year. Alaska is one 
story, Panama is another; a canoe trip in 
the Adirondacks spells a different need than 
a pack train above a Wyoming timberline. 





One Man’s Experience With a Ross 
A. L. Thompson 


FEW lines regarding the article by 

Lindsay C. Elliott. Without question 
this gentleman has given us the most com- 
prehensive reading on the manifold short- 
comings of the Ross action that I have read 
thus far. 

In about all the “stuff” that has been 
written regarding the Ross “bolt,” reference 
is continually made to the “improper assem- 
bly of the bolt.” This reference has prob- 
ably created in the minds of many Ross 
owners the false impression that if they leave 
the d—n thing alone they will be perfectly 
safe; or, in other words, they would feel 
perfectly safe if they did not dismount the 
“bolt.” The real facts of the matter are, as 
you no doubt know, that it requires no phys- 
ical effort whatever to flip the bolt head to 
the wrong position (bolt head against the 
sleeve) ; this is done after bolt has been fully 
assembled and pinned together; so conse- 
quently for the benefit of those who persist 
in using this abortion why not make it clear 
that the camp cook, the guide, the casual 
visitor from the camp over the ridge, can, 
without their own knowledge and entirely 
unconsciously, place their Ross in such shape 
that the next shot (after one fired by the 
owner that proved to him that it was all 
right) will either kill him or at least put 
an awful dent in his face. Should he hap- 
pen to be left-handed he has not got as 
much chance as the proverbial snowball, for 
the bolt will hit him just about on the bridge 
of the nose, and according to my bolt ballis- 
tic figures, it will penetrate ten inches of 
meat and is still good for about twenty-five 
yards. I feel rather fortunate that I was 
born right handed. 

I have quite recently written an article 
dealing with the possibilities of a right 
handed man learning to shoot left handed. 
I was a member of the California rifle team 
in 1916 and 717, as a right hander, and 1920 
and °21 as a left hander. Last year I was 
80-something in the grand aggregate, and 
14 in the Leach cup with two down; in the 


” 


small bore I was about 15th in both the 
national individual and the marine match. 
As I remember it, I drew down something in 
about a dozen matches. This doesn’t prove 
what a wonderful guy I am, or from another 
point of view what a d—n fool a gun nut 
will make of himself. I mention it to show 
that a chap is not of necessity thru, simply 
because his eye has gone bad, or because he 
shot a Ross once too often. 

I am going to do all I can to protect others 
from the fate that befell me. I have devised 
a way of fixing the Ross bolt so it cannot 
be flipped over, but judging from your ex- 
perience they will come back, even when 
properly locked. I have heard of several 
cases wherein it was related that the bolt 
came part way out. I must confess that | 
did not give much credence to these stories 
because it is not clear to me why or how 
the bolt would come part way and not all 
the way back. Cap. Richards of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company related 
one of these stories, which was in effect that 
in testing some Ross ammunition George 
Chesley had an experience such as described, 
the bolt coming part way back, allowing 
the base of the shell and considerable pow- 
der and smoke to come out the wrong end. 
Picking the powder out of George’s face 
was the only disagreeable feature of this 
near-accident. 

The reason I questioned these stories of 
bolts coming part way back is this: I found 
in the case of the Ross that blew back wit! 
me that the magazine floor plate had a de- 
cided bulge. This indicated that after the 
bolt had gone rearward far enough to allow 
the gas to get down in the magazine, there 
was still sufficient kick to it to bend the 
ribbed floor plate a full eighth of an inch. 
This seems the more remarkable when ou 
consider that at about the same instant thal 
the gas could find its way into the maga- 
zine, it also had the opportunity to exhaust 
in the open, that a considerable volume ‘ 
gas drifted rearward, is best attested to by 
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lide, the fact that my hearing in my left ear was 
the destroyed (the left ear, as you know, is 
isn’t toward the breech when shooting right 
tea handed). With a full understanding of the 
4 force and power remaining after the gun has 
yon opened up, it is hard to understand just why 
rOss a bolt in some cases will come only part way 
rac: back. The only solution I can think of is 
Irse that due .to a faulty pitch of the locking 
ome threads (in some cases) they hold long 
xtra enough to allow the bullet to get out of the 
orth barrel, along with most of the force behind 
olid it. Either the above or some sort of a back- 
2 is lash, which I am not enough of an expert 
(typewriter or legitimate) to figure out, 
of seems to me might be the solution. I under- 
zn stand that the method pursued at the factory 
1Ce- to get an even bearing on the several threads 
ion (locking) was to fire what they called a 
ked proof charge, an excessive charge that would 
and set them back into bearing. This method 
ule does not appeal even to my slight knowledge 
iff’s 
ud- tv | 
ind 
on 
ns” 
ich 
Wo 
ble 
er- 
10- 
it 
ou 
ne 
in 
an 
ne 
he 
sh. > f 
in | 
ve 
- View of Mr. Thompson’s face, showing where 
ut the bolt of the Ross cut thru bone and 
)W flesh on its backward _ travel. 
ly 
he of mechanics, and might in some way offer 
a solution to the question of why the bolt 
TS does not stay where it should. I will -be 
ed glad to furnish you with a picture of the 
ot rifle, as well as one of myself. The chief 
x- value of a picture of me would be to demon- 
on strate the ability of the present-day surgeon. 
al Dr. W. H. Roberts, an eye specialist, who 
Mt at the time of my accident had recently re- 
I turned from the other side, where he had 
es followed his particular line at a base hos- 
W pital, handled my case, and I surely owe 
him an everlasting vote of thanks for his 
n- painstaking skill. He remarked to me that 
d ny case was similar to many that ne had 
at iandled abroad, and probably from the same 
ge use. What he had to repair in my case 
a, vas something like this: The cheek bone, 
e from close to the nose across to the ear, was 
E rn off; the lower lid, along with the web- 
L ing that holds the eye up in the socket, 
e ent with it; the cheek was torn to a point 
Is ist above the corner of the mouth, and the 
eball, with nothing to support it, dropped 
of to the hole where the cheek bone had been 
d he whole mess sprinkled with burnt pow- 
h presented a problem that would have 
imped most any medical man of pre-war 
€ s. I just happened to think of a picture 
" have that did not turn out as I expected 
e anted to show part of my left hand bolt 
€ ‘nipulation, and friend wife allowed most 
l. the rifle to escape), which will show, in 
; measure, what my friend the Doc accom- 


ished. He got it all back in place except 
small piece in the corner of lower lid— 
S piece was missing, so I can’t blame him. 
ter viewing the result, I am sure you will 
perfectly willing to refer any future can- 
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Here is the load you need when the birds are 
flying high and fast! Super-X has been 
specially developed for long-range shooting 
—it is particularly adapted for hunting geese, 
ducks and similar game where unusual ac- 
curacy is required at very long range. 


Super-X holds a dense, uniform pattern and 
gives an unusually high velocity because of 
the use of a special smokeless powder which 
develops its energy different than other 
powders. It burns in a progressive .manner and 
produces an initial pressure far below that of usual 
standards. Yet, it develops a muzzle velocity that is 
exceptionally high. When you use Super-X you will 
extend your shotgun range as much as 40 per cent. 


The Super-X load in the famous Western Steel- 
locked Field Shells gives hunters a combination of 
pattern, velocity and range that has never been 
equaled in shotgun ammunition. 


Consult Your Dealer 


Before you go on your next hunting trip consult 
your dealer —he will supply you with the Western 
ammunition best suited for your needs, and with 
other equipment required to make your trip a 
success. 


Send for Super-X booklet — it will tell you how to 
extend the range of your shotgun as much as 
40 per cent. Address WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. H-10 East Alton II. 
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‘SMITH GUNS 


FOR FOR 


| PARTRIDGE PHEASANT 
| The Call of the Woods 


Smith Guns will answer 
| this call for a day in the 
| open. Whether partridge, 
| pheasant or quail, you will 
| find that Smith Guns bring 
down the game. 


With Hunter One-Trigger 
it’s the perfect gun for field 
| or brush shooting. 


| **The Gun that Speaks for Itself’’ 





SEND FOR CATALOG No. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
| FULTON, NEW YORK 
| McDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representative, Call Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office, No. & State St., New York City 











YOU FISHERMEN AND 
DUCK HUNTERS 


We Have It 
A SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT, which can be 
strapped on run-board of auto. Write for cata- 


log and prices. 


THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO., 








Dept. D, 829 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ZIP-ZIP 
THE LITTLE GIANT 
great and ray; se] 
sok cchin Gas nes ae ae 
s tired of: scic f ly a 





Order from us or your deal 


f/ 7 " i 
Bs oe or three for L <a 
Automatic Rubber Co. ” 


Dept.99, Columbia, S.C. aaa a 














THE MINDS AND MANNERS | 


OF WILD ANIMALS 
By DR. Wm. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
330 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 post- 
paid. 


No sportsman or naturalist in this country need be told 
anything about Dr. Hornaday For many years he has been 
recognized as America’s greatest protector and ct ent of 
our wild life in all its form rhe fe slo wing chapter titles 
suggest the contents of the book: The Lar f Animals 

The Most Sceasiieent panes rhe Aciahtest Min s Among 

Animals, The Mental Status of the Orang-Utan, T! » Min d < ' 
the Elephant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bea s, The 
Mental Traits of Bir The Wisd ‘eephy the Serpent, The 
Training of Wild Ey The Morals of Wild An nals ila 
Laws of the Flocks and Her ae. Fear asa R ng Pas n, 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal C iminals and 


Order now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 











ENJOY FOOTCOMFORT 


Get a Pair of Lightweight 


MAINE HUNTING SHOES 





fit any foot fr 
red rubber va 
feather ind 





Fo 4 men and women 


where in the United State 
Send for New Fall Catalog 





L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 104 Maine St. Freeport, Me. 


Licht as a moccasin (only 3302. per pair 
with the protecti pate heavy) ting boot 
Made on a swing last in five widths, so as to 


n A to EE. Tan Water Elk top, 
white rolled ei ge sole and 


PRICE: 6*4 in h$ss 0, 10 inch $7.25, I4 inch 
$10.25, 18 inch $13.75 Delivered free any- 


didates for membership in the Ross Bolt 
Club to him. 

I quite agree with you that I was lucky. 
If there was any doubt in my mind on this 
point, a pe srusal of Mr. Elliott’s letter where- 
in he relates of finding parts of a Ross bolt 
imbedded in a dead man’s face would surely 
set my mind aright. I recall the ‘actful reti- 
cence of my doctor when I inquired as to 
the condition of my eye. I told him that 
the fact that I was alive and could see with 
my left eye was so comforting that I did not 
give a d—n about the other eye, after which 
he gave me the “low down” as to just what 
shape I was in. 

The dotted lines on the photo I sent you 
I intended to explain in my former letter. 
The loop under the eye encircles the cheek 
bone, which was torn off. I think there 
was another line, which indicated a tear. 


Front view of Mr. Thompson’s face as it 
appears today 











RIGHT 


The web-like tissue that supports the eyel)al] 
in place was torn away, allowing the eye to 
drop into the hole where the cheek bone |yad 
been, permanently destroying the eyesieh. 
This all sounds pretty rough—and it wa 

I trust that the owners of Ross rifles wil] 
take heed to the correspondence between 
yourself and Mr. Elliott on the subject of 
the defects in Ross rifles. Had the very 
valuable information contained in the letters 
above referred to been known, and _ inci. 
dentally been given the proper amount of 
publicity, the Ross rifle might not have bee: 
the arm of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces, and neither would there have been 
an excuse for the little story appended 
hereto on the subject of “What happens to 
the shooter of a Ross rifle when the bolt 
lets go. 

Under the above heading anyone of sey- 
eral undertakers might write an article that 
would be of more than passive interest. 
That a human being could survive the power 
of a blow struck with a chunk of steel 
that was propelled by a charge of pow- 
der which normally develops 56,000 
pounds (28 tons) to the square inch 
seems beyond reason; in fact, it hardly 
\ » seems reasonable that the man 

£3 


sed 


%, behind the gun would have any 
& reason left, particularly if the 








Lhe ithedtd 
LEFT 
> 
aforementioned “chunk of steel” hap- 
pened to strike him in his thinking de- 
partment. Were I of a different disp: 
sition, the thought of any narrow escape 
might have left my nervous system a 
bit out of repair, at least with respect 
to firearms, but I find now that asic 
from developing an equal amount of 1 
spect for the other end of the gun—! 
addition to the muzzle end—I still hay 
a fondness for the shooting game that 
some several years of indulgence dev: 
oped. However, in exercising this fon: 
ness, since my experience with the Ross. 
I hold myself to the old reliable Sprin: 
field. A recent article by Major Hatch 
of the Springfield Armory, relates 
tests up to 133,300 pounds breech pr‘ 
sure, was sweet music to my ears. 
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{ shall not attempt to go into the matter 
of why the Ross bolts let go. This phase of 
the subject was thoroly covered in the let- 
ters referred to, and there was apparently 
no lack of knowledge of the shortcomings 
( 


h 
f the Ross rifle, to which I can in all sin- 
erity say: Amen. 
\ly experience and practical knowledge of 
frearms developed in me a wholesome re- 
spect for everything pertaining to the shoot- 
ing game. The methodical habits which 
must be developed before a shooter can en- 
oy even moderate success on the rifle range 
believe I have acquired in an experience 
covering a period of some fifteen-odd years. 
After establishing the foregoing little alibi, 
[ will proceed with the gist of my story: 
A friend going on a hunting trip wanted his 
rifle zerod—it was a Ross, with every ap- 
pearance of newness. My experience with 
the Ross was somewhat limited at that time, 


so when we arrived at the range I proceeded 
in the following manner to ascertain if the 


gun was in good condition: Upon removing 
the bolt, I ran a cleaning patch thru the 
bore; I then took a squint thru to be cer- 
tain there were no lints or other foreign 
bodies remaining, and at the same time to 
inspect the condition of the bore. The next 
move was to place. several shells in the 
magazine, and by manipulation of the bolt 
feed them thru the action. Everything 
worked smooth, and after trying the trigger 
pull, with the gun empty, I had every reason 
to suppose that the bolt would perform the 
all-important duty of staying where it be- 
longed when the rifle was fired—which I 
next proceeded to do after taking careful 
aim at the 220-yard target. The bullet re- 
corded a low 2 on the aforementioned target, 
and the bolt registered almost a “pin wheel” 
on my countenance. The humane counte- 
nance, | might suggest, was carefully de- 
signed, and up to the time of Ross rifles 
had withstood most of the tests which or- 
dinary pursuits put them to. I realize that 
there are different grades of faces—some 
are soft and others are what are termed 
hard. Most of our citizens who are pos- 
sessed of this latter type of face are guests 
within the confines of our various state in- 
stitutions, and the wardens, in spite of 
prison reform societies, do not permit of the 
indulgence in target practice; consequently 
there is no data as to bolt penetration on 
hard and extra hard faces. My face, re- 
gardless of which class it might belong in, 
would not stand the pressure. The doctor’s 
ofice records, or history of my case, are a 
dry, meaningless assortment of medical 
terms, so I will attempt to describe the 
eilect in more understandable words. I have 
a mental record of an exceedingly smooth 
trigger pull; 1 was not conscious of any 
blow or pain at the time. Upon being 
helped to my feet, I am told that I instructed 
t hap who was with me to take me to a 
certain eye specialist who was well known 
to me. I directed him (my friend) as to 
the shortest route to take, and also as to the 
doctor's house number. After a temporary 
dressing had been put on, I was removed to 
the hospital. The doctor has since informed 
that | appeared to be in possession of 
ental faculties, and discussed my case 
him. I instructed someone to notify a 
. with whom I had an engagement later 

afternoon, that I would be unable to 
them. My condition of mind might 
be described by the term used in pugi- 
circles, “out on his feet.” And to this 
there has never developed any recollec- 
{ what transpired during the ensuing 
six hours. The bolt, as it left the 
struck on the bone just beneath the 
nd close to the nose. This bone—the 

bone—running from the nose to a 
immediately in front of the ear, was 
oose at both ends and badly splintered. 
« with the bone went the webb-like 
orts that hold the eyeball up in place; 




















Handles right—functions right 


—throws a hard and even spread 


Savage hi-power design and sturdy 
shooting qualities built into the 
Savage repeating shotgun. 


Here’s a shotgun that fills the 
bag and smashes the blue rocks 
with the same sureness and pre- 
cision that your Savage hi- 
power rifle knocks over the big 
game. 

Strength and an enduring ac- 
curacy are birthrights of the 
Savage shotgun. Just notice 
that the barrel is made of the 
same high-pressure steel used 
for Savage hi-power rifles—a 
barrel that will retain its original 
accuracy almost indefinitely. 

Notice, too, the Savage ham- 
merless solid breech, solid top, 
and side ejection, with all mov- 
ing parts enclosed. No ugly or 












Savage Model ’99 lever-action high-power rifle 
Note the hammerless, solid breech. Nothing 
can get in to jam that powerful action. Cham- 
bered for .22 hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30; 
-300;. 303 


useless protruding parts—the 
gun has the clean, graceful 
strength of a thoroughbred. 

Swing it up to your shoulder 
as you would at a rising covey; 
you find it comes up with speed 
and precision and just fits. The 
Savage shotgun handles right. 
And you can always depend 
upon the action to function 
smoothly without a hitch. 

A sweeter handling, harder hitting 
shotgun does not exist. Manufactured 
in standard, trap, tournament and 
riot grades. 

Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the 
interesting catalog describing the Sav- 
age repeating shotgun, Savage hi- 
power rifles, .22 rifles, and automatic 
pistols. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
DepartmentA-42Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company. xecutive and Export 


Offices: 50 Church St., New Yor! 























Genuine Luger, 30-cal. . $27.50 
Genuine Mauser "°"/.2°"*‘ 25-cal. $15 


Mauser and Luger 
Automatic Pistols 


Genuine Mauser, 25-cal. . 
Geauine Mauser, 32-cal. . 


All Luger and Mauser Repair Parts in Stock. Beware of Imitations. 


A. F. STOEGER, 


606 West 49th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Sole Authorized Importer of the famous Mauser and Luger Pistols and the 1906 
Sporting Rifle for U. S. Gov. Cartridge. 






$16.00 | 
$18.00 


Buy now before new tariffincreases prices. Send Money Order, Bank Draft or pay U.S. Mailman. | 


' 
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WINS 


Chas. Askins, 
First Lieut. 
U.S.A., noted 
writer and 
authority on 
guns and am- 
munition, demon- 
strator and 
teacher of the 

use of guns for 
Uncle Sam during 
the war, says: “I 
have shot an Ithaca 
gun steadily for 11 
years—-it grows 
tighter and sounder 
with age.” 





ITHACA 

















Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Box 10 
PAT. 


HOOTING EE 
MADE E NOE 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly addition to the modern 

















shotgun. Makes good shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap 
shooting, ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to lead 
correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. Made of blued steel, clamps 
rigidly on breech of gun barrels, 12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double 
gunsonly. Postpaid, $2.50, including booklet, “‘Wing Shooting 

ade Easy.’’ Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting 

WILBUR GUN SIGHT 

ROOM 140, 116 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 








SHOOT MORE ACCURATELY 
Use a Kerr Adjustable Gun-Sling 


to improve your score 


Webbing or Leather for all Rifles. 
dealer or write us. 


ADJUSTABLE STRAP CO. 
611 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


Ask your 




















—A=\ NATIONAL 
=F" SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine. cram- 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Trapping stories, 
and pictures, valuable inform- 
ation about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits, best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and a 
thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
what to do in the woods, how to cook 
grub, how to build camps and blinds, 
how to train your hunting dog, 
how to preserve trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books you 
‘| can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life 
in the open that you get from a 

year's subscription to the National 
lan Sportsman, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
‘\ National Sports- 
™ man fora whole 
: A year together 
“* with one of our 
UY, handsome Mo- 
—gr saic Gold 
Watch Fobs shown 
herewith. Mail 
your order today. 
Your money back if 
not fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 








































the eye was jammed up in the socket. This 
rough treatment, I understand, destroyed the 
sight, for it seems that the recording appar- 
atus is located in the rear of the eyeball. 
My face was torn downward to a point near 
the corner of my mouth; the lower eyelid 
was in numerous small pieces; the tear duct 
was entirely missing—a fact that I am con- 
tinuously conscious of; and the eyeball 
slipped down in the hole left by the tearing 
away of the cheek bone. This, generally 
speaking, describes the job the surgeons had 
on their hands. Their work was further 
complicated by the fact that the muscles 
that function the jaw are attached at their 
upper end to the cheek bone; also the main 
trunk nerve was severed. Some means had 
to be provided to hold the cheek bone in 
place after it had been reassembled and had 
knit together. This was taken care of in a 
second operation ten days later by drilling 
a hole thru a solid section of the cheek bone 
and screwing a nickel-plated picture hook 


-— 


in it; bandages around this hook were drawn 
over my head to hold the bone in place and 
to resist any action of the jaw muscles, 
This made it bad at meal time. 

I have much to be thankful for because 
of the wonders accomplished by the surgeon 
In conclusion I might suggest that it be. 
hooves owners of Ross rifles to consider 


fully the chances they take in using 
The bolts can be thrown out of ad. 


arm. 


this 


justment after they have been fully assem. 
bled and pinned togethe:. 
unconsciously and without the least physical 


effort. 


This can be done 


And as an additional hazard it ap. 


pears from various sources of information 
that they will open up even after they have 


been properly locked. 


Why play hookey 


from the graveyard when any one of several] 
reliable rifles shooting the recently developed 
expanding bullet will kill them just as dead 
at any range at which either the average 
sportsman or the expert rifleman would have 
a remote chance of making a hit. 





Modern English Rifles 


Thos. D. Sloan 


the editor of the Field. This paper has al 
ways maintained a testing department, and 
its unprejudiced opinion is always sought in 
questions of doubt concerning the claims 
made for their rifles by the gunmakers of 
the United Kingdom. 

The muzzle velocities given in this article 
in many cases vary from those quoted in 


A recent series of articles in the Field 
(London) by Major G. Burrard of the Brit- 
ish Army contain some very interesting data 
on modern British sporting rifles which are 
worthy of note by the American sportsman 
who wishes to compare his own excellent 
weapon with the “other man’s gun.” 

Major Burrard has had the advantage of 
being able to supplement his own tests with 
data obtained in public trials made before 


gunmakers’ catalogs. 


The figures given are 


those determined by independent test by 


CLASS I—LARGE BORE BLACK POWDER RIFLES 





Approximate 
Weight of Weightof M.V.in F.-S. Energy in Weight of REMARKS 
Charge of Bullet in in 24-in. Ft.-Lbs. Double Rifle 
Rifle B.P.in Drams Grains Barrels Muzzle 100 Yds, in Lbs. Rifles for use at 
4-bore 12 1882 1330 7400 4900 20 to 24 short range only 
8-bore 10 1257 1500 6290 4010 16 to 18 against heavy 
10-bore 8 875 1550 4660 2780 13 to 15 dangerous game 
2-bore 7 750 1550 4000 2420 11 to 12 
CLASS II—MEDIUM H.V. RIFLES 
Charge of Weight of M. V Energy in Ft.-Lbs. Approx. Wt. of Rifle in Lbs 
Cordite in Bullet in in a Single or 
Rifle Grains Grains F.-S. M.E. 100 200 300 Double ~ Magazine 
600 110 900 1950 7600 4930 3220 2330 16 to 17 2 to 13 
577 100 Fd0 2050 7000 5100 = 3700 2780 18 to 14 11 
O77 90 650 2000 5780 4060 2820 2050 12 to 13 10 to 11 
505 90 550 2250 6180 4700 3520 ee: gman tote 10 to 11 
00 80 570 2150 5850 4480 3390 2560 11 to 12 8% to 10 
476 75 520 2100 5090 3980 3100 2390 yb 8Y 
475-2 85 480 2200 5160 3930 2960 2200 11% to 12 10 
475, 7d 480 2175 5010 3860 2910 2200 11 to 12 10 
170 8O 500 2200 5380 4200 3270 252 10% to 114% 9 to 10 
465 75 480 2140 4880 3800 2940 2260 10% to 11 9 to 10 
465 75 365 2280 4220 3050 2180 1520 10% to 11 9 to 10 
425 65 410 2300 4820 3920 3150 2530 10% to 11 9 to 9% 
416 72 410 2375 «460651300 — 4170) 3s 338400 2660... 10 
404 60 400 2150 4100 3250 2550 2000 a ...u........... 8% 
400 60 400 2150 4100 3290 2630 2089 10% 9 to 9% 
CLASS III—SMALL BORE H.V. RIFLES 
375 40 270 2000 2400 1840 1410 1070 9 to 9% 8 to 8% 
373 43 200 2300 2350 1660 1150 790 9 to 9Y% 8 to 8% 
360-2 5d 320 2250 3590 2940 2380 1930 9% to 10 8% to 9 
.360 41 314 1900 2520 2040 1650 1330 9 8 
.400-360 40 300 1950 2530 2030 1630 1310 9 8 
355 42 25 1950 2110 1620 1240 eee eto 7% 
.350 43 310 2150 3180 2630 2170 # 1780 9 8 
333 45 250t 2340 3040 2550 2130 £1760 10 9 
333 42 300 2020 2720 2490 1840 1510 10 9 
303 30 215 2000 1910 1535 1260 1020 9 7 to 8 
275 32 173 2260 1960 1600 1295 1025 8Y% 7% to 8 
256 31 156 2380 1960 1580 1260 1000 834 7% to 7% 
CLASS IV—“MAGNUM” SMALL BORE H.V. RIFLES 
400-375 46 200 2500 2770 1980 1390 955 9% to 9% 8 to 8) 
400-375 43 270 2100 2640 2020 15380 1155 9% to 9% 8 to 8% 
400-375 43 300 2000 2670 2090 1630 1270 9% to 9% 8 to 8% 
.375 Mag. 60 2357 2820 4150 3360 2680 2110 9% to 9% 8 to 8% 
.375 Mag. 57 270t 2570 «3960 3220 2590 2070 9% to 9% 8 to 81, 
375 Mag. 5D 300 2460 4030 3230 2560 2000 9% to 9% 8 to 8% 
350 Mag. 5d 225f 2580 3é 2700 2160 1700 9 8 
.320 49 150t 3000 3000 2280 1720 1260 9 8 
318 56 1807 2850 3250 2620 2160 1730 9% 73% to 8% 
.318 39 250 2340 3040 2520 2060 1680 9y% 7% to 8% 
303 Vx 37 1407 2640 2170 1770 1480 1189 8% to 9 8 
303-7 36 1767 2500 2 2030 1670 1360 10 to 10% 8Y% 
.280 43 1407 3010 2820 2400 2030 1719 10 to 10% 8 to 9 
.280 43 140* 3010 2820 2120 1490 1130 10 to 10% 8 to 9 
.280 43 160* 2910 3010 2320 1760 1310 10 to 10% 8 to 9 
.280 43 175 2760 2450 2 1620 10 to 10% 8 to 9 
333- 54 143t 3230 3320 2840 2420 2050 te ee 8% 
44 1437 2950 2770 2370 2030 1720 9% 8% 
44 160* 2775 2740 2120 1630 122 9% 8% 
38 1407 3000 2800 2390 2040 1740 8% 7% 
.256 Mag. 35 1357 2750 2260 1970 1700 1460 ................- 7% to § 
| .240 35% 1007 3180 2240 1950 1690 1460 8% TM 
*(hp.)  t (P.) 
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Major Burrard or the Field as mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. Almost all 
velocities given, except those in Class I, are 
from 28-inch barrels at 60 F. and 30-inch 
barometer. None but authenticated figures 
have been included. (See tables page 288). 

he figures given are for cartridges loaded 
with cordite or axite—hot burning nitro- 
slycerine powders which are very hard on 
the rifle, but develop very low breech pres- 
sure, allowing high velocities to be obtained 
with heavy bullets in double rifles with the 
usual “tip up” shotgun action. In some 
cases slightly higher velocities could be ob- 
tained by the use of nitro cellulose powders 
of the “progressive” type, but probably only 
with safety in the single “sliding block“ 
rifles or those of the Mauser type. 

Most of the cartridges listed in Classes 
Ill and IV are made in two types—rimless 
for magazine rifles and rimmed for double 
and single shot weapons. A few of those 
included in Class II are rimless cartridges 
for heavy Mausers. These are the .505 
(Gibbs); .425 (Westley Richards); .416 
(Rigby); and .404 (Jeffery). 


Good Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing for 
the inspection of Chauncey Thomas a couple 
of groups shot with the Springfield as is- 
sued, which I think are pretty yood. The 
distance was 100 yards, no marking; position 
prone without rest; Springfield as issued 
had one more between these two, but have 
lost it. Shot during the summer under ideal 
conditions; cloudy, but light and no wind. 
The clippings, not printed, also tell what 
the “old bus” will do when the going is 


cood. 









v 


I ve-shot target, at 100 yds., by W. A. Kingsley 
with Springfield as issued. 


(Reduced one-half) 


a 


8.9. 1! 


ror 


> 


e-shot target by W.A. Kingsley on 75-foot 
r range, Stevens 414, .22-cal. rifle. (Full size) 


(he indoor group was made with the 
The shotgun listed has 
pped forty tarhawks in inexperienced 
nds, W. A. Kinestey. 
\lurray, Utah. 


COMMENT BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


2—25-yard indoor: target average good 
k. The two 100-yard Springfield targets 
cllent—much better than the average 
vice gun and service ammunition as is- 
1 (not the special ones issued at Camp 
ry) will do. 

\ny man with any gun is shooting when 
gets 2-inch groups at 100 yards, and ex- 
t occasionally by lucky accident few men 
‘ guns do it. Kingsley and his ’06 are 
K. CHAUNCEY THOMAS.) 
































Every Purpose— 


Change from Rifle to Shotgun 
in One Second 

At last the all-purpose gun—something you’ve always 
wanted. Strap the Game-Getter under your coat (its weight 

isn’t noticeable), put it im your suitcase, automobile or 

canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 

The upper barrel is .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel .44 cal. and .410 gauge, smooth 

bore, for shot, or round ball. You may have your choice of 12, 15, or 18 in. length barrel 


Two Guns in One 
Made especially for every man who wants a convenient, reliable gun for all-round 
shooting. A more accurate .22 cannot be found—use short, long or long rifle car- 
tridge. For rabbits, birds and like game it almost equals a 28 gauge shot gun. 




















When you learn its many advantages you’ll take it on trips 


where you would never think of packing a heavy rifle or shot- 
gun. It is the ideal gun for women—can be held perfectly steady 









oe 

2 and gives a very sight recoil 
No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster $27.50 
No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster . Ss 
No. M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster 30.80 


Prices include revenue tax, f.o.b. factory 


Dealers selling Marble’s Outing Equipment 
—gun sights and cleaners, axes, knives, etc., 
handle the Game-Getter Gun. Write us 
direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask 
for,catalog. 

SAFETY POCKET AXE—Handiest tool made for outdoor men—guard folds into 
handle—blade finest steel. No. 2—steel handle $3.25. No. 6—selected hickory handle $2.25. 


WOODCRAFT KNIFE—Adapted for sticking, skinning, cleaning, breaking bones, 
etc.,—all-purpose knife. No. 49—leather handle $2.25. No. 50—Stag handle $3.00. 
Prices include leather sheath—add 10°) war tax. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK 27 es earn Gle 











Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 








WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 


our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 
(Trade Mark) Only **"FEATHERWOOD”? Used. Will not split. 
SOLID OR HOLLOW 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 


J.M.HAYS %, 00D PRODUCTS CO. 
Jefferson City, Mo. U. S. A. 


PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE 
“*Grand Prix Mallard” 









HAYS. 


DEPT. 43 
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Artistic 


Judgment 
Eyes which love the true YJ 


in form, the lifelike in expression, see at 
a glance the mastery of Jonas mountings. 
A little comparison will convince you 
that only the leader in this profession 
should mount your prized trophies of big 
game. Make the comparison! Send for 


en FREE! 


FIELD GUIDE AND 
BIG GAME BOOK 
32 pages, beautiful photographs of record 
specimens mounted by one who has de- 


voted a lifetime with love and enthusiasm 
to this great art. Gives record kills of big game 
and shows beautiful game decorations for your 
home, den or office. Write for it now. 


JONAS BROS. 
_— Broadway, Denver, soe 


AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters, 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 









TAXIDERMISTS 
AND FURRIERS 











TERMS: $1,250 a month, everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 


than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 


be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi. 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 


letters to the best of my ability. 














| CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 











STROP FREE( 


d forged on 
ed and finished by-« 






} ¢ We \ { 


1.67. If 






trop FREE with each ra Write t 
Dept. 215 Baltimore, 


Sterling Company, 





ORDS 
V2 COST 


ity new cord tires 
fully backed by our 







miles, 
Tires 


s Tubes 
$19. 710%)_75 
adi. io 






Guaranteed 


Seer eee 10000 
Made in our factory of the best § 

materials money can buy. These 

are rugged, sturdy Cords that run 


many miles over their guarantee. 


SEND NO MONEY. Write and tell us the size of your tires 
and how many you want. Shipped C. O. D. Section un- 
wrapped for your inspection. West of Rockies, cash with 
order—monev cheerfully refunded if not satisfied 
CHARLES TIRE CORPORATION, DEPT. 801, 
2812 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








A Sportsman’s 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We love to read all 
of Outdoor Life, but especially interesting 
to us are the descriptions of various guns 
and loads. Next to this department our 
eyes pick out all the grouse and squirrel 
hunts, with quail hunts mighty close up for 
first honors. 

Guns are to us most interesting adjuncts 
of sport, and we will try to describe ours. 
First we look fondly at our old Stevens Re- 
liable pocket rifle with its 10-inch barrel, 
well worn it is true, but still fairly accurate. 
It weighs 10% ounces with the dove-tailed 
“slip-in” buttstock, and is equipped with 
globe and peep sights. When we acquired 
this gun it had a trigger pull like a Zulu, 
and the bead sight would cover a foot square 
at fifty yards. Judicious use of a needle file 
and oil-stove made quite a change in the 
possibilities of this toy. Last winter, at 
fifty yards, from a standing position, with 
the barrel resting across the left elbow, the 
writer mades a ten-shot string. Measuring 
from the center of the bullet holes to the 
tack hole in the target center, and adding 
the results (with a pair of pencil com- 
passes), showed a total string measure of 
9% inches for the ten shots. This barrel 
has had at least 25,000 shots fired thru it 
in the last twelve years, and you see it is 
not quite worn out yet. Of course, we take 
very little care of the bore (?)—we will 
surely have to take care of it, too,. because 
the Savage Arms Company, in charge of the 
Stevens works, do not manufacture this 
model. With the N. R.A. .22 L.R. hollow 
point we have caused many a tough-hided 
old chuck to have heart failure—sometimes 
as far as 150 yards (with lots of misses 
closer than that). If we were forced to give 
up our guns, the loss of the little Stevens 
would cause as serious a heartache as any of 
the others. 

A .22 bolt-action model 1902 Winchester 
comes next on the list. Given to us because 
“something was wrong with it,” we found 
the “something” to be a badly neglected 
barrel deeply pitted, leaded from the use of 
shot shells. We suppose the shot shells were 
resorted to when bullets failed to make the 
English sparrows drop. A new barrel, a 
Lyman combination front sight, touched up 
to suit our personal taste, with a rear peep 
of our own “get-up,” made a real, worth- 
while gun out of this one—a recent prone 


















Favorite Arms 


shot proved this by the following occurence: 
While out on a stroll we saw a sparroy. 
hawk dart into a clover patch. It soon 
and alighted, sixty-two long steps from us, 


on a dead tree. A hasty peep thru our 
9-power Bausch binoculars showed a one. 
third grown quail in its talons. Well, we went 


right down into the grass for that game hog 
and put a hollow point thru the butts of its 
wings. Shortly after this the mate app: 
on a tree, probably twenty yards farther 
away. A bullet cut off the limb betwee; 
his feet, and he left rather hurriedly. We 
think that it will be a fine gun for squirrels 
By using the shaded bead on sky-line shots 
and the fine ivory bead in dark foliage ji 
ought to prove a killer—November lst will 
tell “for sure.” 

A full-stocked 104%-pound Samuel McCosh 
squirrel rifle—running 140 bullets to the 
pound—is next on the list. It has accounted 
for its full share of our game, for it was 
made for a _ great-uncle of the writer's 
(Daniel Townsend) about seventy-five years 
ago, and many a bushy tail fell before it 
when squirels were here by the thousands. 
We take it out occasionally, just to hear its 
spiteful crack and have the pleasure of load- 
ing, shooting and cleaning “Uncle Dan's” 
old gun. Very low, open sights cause it to 
blur badly in bright sunlight, but it still 
“throws lead” just right. 

The good wife, Mrs. F.—, has a .32, hand 
ejector, Smith & Wesson, that we fitted with 
a pair of bird’s-eye maple target grips. She 
does not shoot much any more, but knows 
that she has a gun that will shoot—if neces- 
sity arises. 

Father’s old 12-gauge “G. Heslop,” ham- 
mer, double barrel, sits in the gun cupboard 
and brings from their archives many fond 
memories of happy days afield. “Built on 
honor” by some Briton many years ago, with 
the old action under the trigger-guard, guilt- 
less of any lever-spring, and with beautifully 
shaped, engraved, high topped, little ham- 
mers, it still looks mighty good to us. As 
we glance thru the well-polished bore of the 
barrels, marked “Fine London Twist,” and 
think of the fact that father bought it at 
Jas. Brown’s fire sale in the summer of 1878, 
and it has been used every season since that 
time, with but $4 spent for repolishing bar- 
rels and soldering fore-end lug to rib, we 
think you will say with us, That’s some gun! 








TWO REMODELED SPRINGFIELDS 

















Length of stock, 14% inches; drop at heel, 


3% inches; pistol grip, 3% 


inches from trigger 


Fitted with No. 48 Lyman micrometer windage receiver sight and 3-32-inch Lyman ivory bead 1: 


sight. 


Stocked by H. G. Macy, Lander, Wyo., for Alden Brooks, Casper, Wyo. 














Remodeled by the owner, A. S. Thorsen, Bottineau, North Dakota, and fitted with a 15-shot 


magazine. 
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Last comes our best gun—a 5%4-pound 20- 
vauge, No. 2 grade, made by Ithaca Gun 
Company in 1912. It has 26-inch full- 
ke a Krupp barrels, fitted with Lyman 

sights and Silvers butt pad. As we 
pick it up and swing it into line with a 
roaring grouse, just as our 12-gauge friends 
t the spring yell, “Too far! No use!”—we 


al 
have some misgivings ourselves—but when 


ivor 


the old dog finds him (he doesn’t retrieve), 
and we hold him up to the admiring crowd, 
we say like our chum, Mr. R.—, “We 


woul Idn’t trade off that little 20 for a better 
Guy M. Pui.ips. 


Guns aed Yeggs 


Headline Canton (Ohio) Daily News:— 
Gang of yeggs wiped out in battle with 
posse; three bandits dead, one seriously 
wounded; one citizen dead and one patrol- 
man wounded. 

Citizens of Canton present G. C. Hiner 
and J. R. Campbell with solid gold medals 
in recognition of bravery in this affair. 

Editor’s Note:—The best protection for 
country and home is a gun in the hands of 
a man who knows how to use said gun. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Knowing thru your 
magazine of your stand towards firearms, | 
am somewhat tardily giving you an account 
of the interesting time I had on May 4, 1922. 
For a number of years past I have always 
contended and argued with the various 
mayors and sheriffs of our community that 
their men should be armed with the best 
possible guns, and should have all the mod- 
ern equipment necessary for the protection 
of the community. This, however, was al- 
ways put off with one excuse or another— 
shortage of funds, etc.—but on May 4th we 
had a practical demonstration of the need 
of such equipment. 

four nationally known desperadoes pulled 
into Canton in a stolen car, and were ar- 
rested by Officer Wise for speeding. They 
turned off a side street, and when the officer 
igain attempted to arrest them he was faced 
with four guns, two .45 automatics, one .38 
Special and a .32-20. They then kidnapped 
him and took him to a point about three 
miles north of Canton, bound and gagged 
him and threw him out in a woods. A tele- 
phone lineman by the name of Campbell, 
working up on a telephone pole, saw the 
kidnapping, and immediately cut in and 
telephoned police headquarters. A squad of 
five officers together with a motorcycle man 
Were sent out in pursuit. These men were 
armed with worn-out .38 Special Army 

pistols with trigger pulls anywhere 


gun! 


from ten to twenty pounds, some with cylin- 
ders loose and wobbly. Often when fired, 
the end of the barrel would Dic off part 
: bullet. 
had been up to Middlebranch looking 
over a steel building in company with sev- 
eral of my men, and as we were approaching 


city we passed the police car, and I 
! tell by their expression and the speed 
the men were going after someone. 
\nowing that we had a desperate character 
ed in the workhouse, who might try to 
ut at any time, I thought best to fol- 
ind give any aid they might require 
me. After an exciting chase across the 
try, the policemen came upon them on 
illside. The desperadoes immediately 
ed fire, shooting the car radiator full of 
, the men saving themselves by getting 
chind the car, as the shooting was only 
| thirty or forty feet distant. I was 
|, but ran into a hole in the road made 
ie gas company putting in a gas line, 
was stuck so that I was not in the first 
However, after running about a 
mile or so I managed to take up the 
after the policemen were pretty well 
i! out and shot out. 












Made by the 
irmingham Small 
Arms Co., Ltd. 







Guarantees Quality 
and Accuracy 










A Splendid 
Field Gun— 
Built to Last _ 





The New B.S. A. 12 Gauge Double Barrel Hammerless Shotgun 


28 and 30 inch Jessop’s high grade fluid pressed steel barrels. Modified, full choke or cyl- 
inder. B.S.A. Special pattern action (Anson & Deeley Type). Straight stock or full 
or half pistol grip, with horn butt plates. Usual variations in stock dimensions. Weight 
6% lbs. and over. Specially Designed for the American Sportsman Sets an Entirely 
New Standard of Gun Value. Ask your Dealer and insist on the new 















B.S.A. Double Gun. If you cannot secure, be sure to let us know. 
— = Send for new descriptive literature on B.S. A. Shotguns—Air Rifles— wes mes 
Match Rifles—Safetipaste, ete. Also on our associated lines—Firearms 
Accessories, Binoculars and Telescopes. 
PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT CO. Inc., SOLE U. S. REPRESENTATIVES 
Dept. 16 91 John Street New York | ’ 
Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 10 Hospital Street. Montreal Canada | 
| 
| BSAgt 









































ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for. 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones And never a bit of 
ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain mat- 
tress or complete sleeping-hag style 






Rolied U You'll want our Circular No. 201 
C AUTO TOURISTS—Send for catalog on the “‘Auto’’ Air Bed, 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 








vy | 120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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\ a PA RKER GUN 
y Quick as a Bird on the Wing 


You can't beat a Parker for wing shooting. 












Its perfect weight distribution lends ease and 
speed in handling. Its one-piece hammer strikes a 
quick, hard blow the instant you pull the trigger. 
Every gun individually tested for close, even patterns. 







The luck’s all on your side, if you carry a Parker. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 











A. W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 





Pacific Coast Agent: 
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Restore YOUR 
Pep and Power 


} Resist the forces that are sapping your 
vital powers. Banish the weakness that 
make your lifea wretched failure. Stop 
experimenting with dangerous dope and 

i drugs and foolish fads. Shake off Ca- 
tarrh, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Bad Blood, 
Rupture, Nervousness, Youthful Errors, 

f Vital Depletion, Impotency and the other 
results of neglect and abuse. Rebuild 

Mm) your Body and Brain and fit yourself 
for the joys of a healthy, happy, success- 


i ful life. I can help 
i} you. 

STRONGFORTISM — The Modern 
Science of Health Promotion will aid 
Nature in restoring your Flagging 
Powers and Manhood and fit you for 
the Joys of Life. | guarantee it—no 
matter what your condition is, or 
what caused it. 

Mention subjects on which you want 
Special confidential information and send 
with 10c to help pay postage, etc.,on my 
free book, “Promotion and Conservation of 
Health, Strength and Mental Energy.” 
It's 8 man-builder and a life-saver. Send 
for it Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


STRONGFORT Phusical and Health Specialist 
The Perfect Man Dept. 992 Newark, New Jersey 


I want to help you 





/ 
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STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


| HUNTER 
GUIDE 


f take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U. S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bearand lion dogson this continent. 











THE Cooker for Automobilists 


What's a trip without a wholesome, camp 
cooked Our Liberty Kamp Kuker 
brings out the full flavor of steaks, sausage, 
fish, corn, etc. Quick fire, charcoal or wood; 
hanging fire grate; plates, tongs, lifter. 
Pays for itself the first week or two. 
At your dealers— or direct, only 
$.7.50 J 
-) complete prepaid. 
i 14 Renapaank satis 
¢ faction guarantee 
Literature Free. 
Interesting deal- 
ers proposition. 
Liberty Thrift Bank Co. 


Rochester, N. ¥. 
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G 
quoting sacrifice prices on 
Guns, Pistols, Tents, Cots, 
Blankets, Shirts, Breeches, 
Shoes, Boots, and other supplies 
every sportsman needs, 
Army & Navy Supply Company 
Box 1835. Richmond, Virginia. 




















INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.76. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to6 at 
$3.75. 







Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb 


84 Main Street 
OSHKOSH, WIS, 













| of the criminal. 








I arrived on the scene just after they had 
killed Mr. Hoffee and shot Mr. Bostain in 
the foot. Plain clothesmen Hammond and 
Weidman came in from the west, and the 
three of us took them about a mile across 
the country, and finally finished them when 
they got behind three trees. They took up 
a position facing the police, lying prone, 
and about 115 yards from us. This gave us 
a full side view, and as I was shooting a 
6.5 mm. Mannlicher, they offered an excel- 
lent target. 

The two bandits that survived have both 
died since, and the whole outfit, as you see, 
was cleaned up. I have often been kidded 
by my friends for carrying guns about in my 
car, and I have felt sometimes that they 
thought I was cowardly in doing so, but 
this affair has certainly proved that it was 
not unwise to go around even in a supposed- 
to-be civilized country “loaded for bear.” 
I am just offering this letter in approval 
of your stand on the sale of firearms, etc., 


hoping it might in some way give you new 
life. It is not sent with the idea or inten. 
tion of any publication, or with any par. 
ticular wish for publicity of any kind, bu 
just merely for your records. 

They took a 6.55 mm. Mannlicher bullet 
out of each of the three men shot behind 
the trees, and the first named Saxon was 
shot in the head with buckshot from a sawed. 
off Winchester riot gun belonging to the 
writer. The police were very game, and 
stood up in the front line with only one or 
two shells left, firing away and taking all 
kinds of chances. These desperadoes at- 
tempted to hold the road, and pick up an. 
other machine, but were driven from cover 
by the big rifle. The writer is quite sure 
that had it not been for his supplying three 
or four of the police with .45 Colt automatics 
and an additional rifle and shotgun, these 
bandits would have killed quite a few more 
people, and some of them gotten away allto- 
gether. G. C. Hiner. 





Anent Anti-Pistol Legislation 
Eugene A. Hancock 


CHAIN is no stronger than its weakest 
link, and society is no safer than its 
most lawless element will permit it to be. 
No matter how high the ideals of the 
model citizen, his home is not safe and the 
civilization which he is striving to build up 
is not safe unless he protects it from the 
preying of the predatory humans. Christ did 
not permit the profanation of the temple to 
continue, and he used the means to protect 
it that the’ men who committed the offense 
would respect. 

The temple that we must maintain and 
protect most assiduously now, but which is 
now being most dangerously profaned, is the 
temple of respect for righteousness. It 
doesn’t matter greatly if we lose a few valu- 
ables to the thief or the robber, but it does 


| matter vitally if we submit to the trampling 


down of our laws and turn the security of 
our homes and the state over to the mercy 
Our greatest responsibility 
is not to ourselves and to what we possess, 
but to the future generations for the preser- 
vation of their birthright. We must conquer 


| lawlessness. Self preservation is an essen- 

tial factor in the development of an ideal 
| civilization just as it is an essential factor 
| in the perpetuation of the race. 
| be a preservation of ideals as well as a 
| preservation of physical life. 
| crushed to earth shall rise again, but Truth 
| has the right to stand up and battle her 


There must 


True, Truth 


enemies, and it is simple duty for Truth to 
do her best to triumph. 

In the proposed ban on the pistol appears 
again the old fallacy in so many attacks on 
preparedness. The over-zealous reformer 


forgets that physical human life is not so 


important as righteousness and the main- 
tenance of conditions suitable for the per- 
petuation of those things for which the race 


| has lived. The nation can afford to sacrifice 


a few human beings to preserve a greater 
number of human beings in safety and to 
save the next generation from becoming law- 
breakers or the victims of law-breakers. A 
manhood belligerent for righteousness, de- 
fensively, will have a far smaller casualty 
list than an apolegetic array of human 
beings asking alms of righteousness from the 
enemies of the law. 

Law in America represents the acceptance 
of ideals and of standards of conduct by the 
majority, and law must be upheld or those 
ideals and standards are dragged in the mud. 
Only the citizenry of the country can uphold 
the law. The best thing that America can 
do today for her own salvation is to make it 
plain that law is law and that authority is 
authority in the presence of every honest 
citizen. 

There is only one kind of authority that 


the criminal will recognize—the authority of 
might. He will obey the law at the muzzle 
of a gun, and nowhere else. This authority 
for this reason must be maintained. 

There is nothing unrighteous about a gun, 
any more than there was about the lash tha! 
drove the Publicans from the temple. Be 
cause the gun is not the most ideal influence 
for good in the world is no reason why it 
should be discarded. It still has a whole. 
some mission to perform. It is an instru 
ment, and the devil should not be permitted 
to have exclusive use of it. At one time the 
violin was thought to be an instrument of 
the devil, but no one now will deny that it 
has a divine purpose as well as devilish 
possibilities. The pistol is an instrument of 
destruction, but there are still things in the 
world that need destroying. Crime is one 
of them, and the gun is the only authority 
the criminal will bow to. The gun is thus 
obviously still an essential weapon against 
crime, and it will remain so until there are 
no more criminals or until criminals come 
to respect some other authority more. 

Certain self-styled reformers would do 
away with the pocket gun. What they want 
to do away with is murder, but they do not 
know how. Their plan for disarming the 
people would deprive the law-abiding citizen 
of the only authority he has over the crim. 
inal when he meets one fact to face, and i! 
would guarantee this fact to the criminal, 
who, of course, has no fear of the conse- 
quences of carrying a gun unlawfully, and 
consequently would carry one when he is 
bent on murder or robbery. 

Attacking the pistol is attacking a neutral 
in the fight between lawlessness and author- 
ity. Attacking it only drives it out of the 
camp of the law into the camp of the crim- 
inal. Crime cannot be stopped by changing 
the means of committing crimes, supposing 
the pistol could be legislated out of existence 
—and there are few who will admit the pos- 
sibility for a long time to come. Even 
murder by the ax, by the knife or by thie 
cudgel is no more pleasant to contemplate 
and no less fatal than murder by the bullet. 

Society will be safe only when the crim- 
inal is locked up in the penitentiary or done 
away with. Disarming the people would no! 
affect the criminal in his use of pistols, and 
would not solve anything except one of tlic 
criminal’s difficulties—the robbing of men 
who can resist, or the murdering of men 
who may be able to defend themselves. 

Let us have law enforcement and a redu°- 
tion of crime by all means, but don’t compe! 
us to put up our hands and ask the cri! 
inals please to be good because we are u! 
armed and unable to defend ourselves an 
those we love. 


so, 
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By C. G. WILtiamMs 








Editor Outdoor Life:—I have an old 12-gauge 
inch double barrel gun, and reamed the shell 
amber only of the right-hand barrel to a 10- 
gauge. Will this cause the barrel to break? I 

.ve shot several boxes of 34 Ballistite 1%- 
ounce No. 6 chilled shot and 4% black powder, 
1%-ounce No. 4 shot, made by U. S. Cartridge 
Company. Is there any change of velocity be- 
tween 12 and 10-gauge in this barrel? How 

tuch? Does all the powder burn? Can you tell 
ne the make of this gun? On the barrels it has 

“Fine Laminated Steel,”” and on the _ side 
“SH. Ce. —Leo Oecchsner, Port Arthur, Tex 

Answer.—In reaming the chamber of your 12- 
gauge shotgun to take the 10-gauge shells you 
have made the material in the barrel where the 
chamber and the main bore’ meet so thin that 
there is great liability that the barrel will burst 
at that point. I would not care to shoot that 
barrel with the loads that you state that you are 
using at the present time. There will be a con- 
siderable change in velocity between the barrel 
as now bored and a standard 12-gauge shotgun, 
and the velocity that you will now get will be 
considerably less than in a 12-gauge. From ex- 
periments that I have been able to carry on, I 
should say that you would get about 150 foot- 
seconds less velocity from that barrel at the 
present time than it would give before it was 
rebored. You will also find that there will be 
some 2,000 pounds more breech pressure in this 
barrel than there was before it was rebored. I 
would be unable to tell you the make of the gun 
from the meager information given.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please send by mail 
table of ballistics of rim fire cartridges from .22 
short on up. What is the difference in muzzle 
velocity of .382-20 Winchester fired from 6-inch 
Colt and 24-inch rifle barrel?—P. E. Ferrand, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the rim fire cart- 
r dges are generally to be obtained in the .22- 

liber only. Years ago when the rim fire cart- 

dges were more in vogue than they are at pres- 
ent, the ammunition companies were of the 
opinion that what shooters did not know would 
not hurt them, so no ballistics were given for 
these cartridges, and later on, when ballistic 
tables were being made up, these cartridges were 
left out of the table. It would be impossible to 
give you any definite figures on these cartridges 
at the present time. The .32-20 cartridge when 
used in the revolver will give a muzzle velocity 
of 954 foot-seconds, and the same cartridge when 
used in a rifle with a 24-inch barrel will give a 
muzzle velocity of 1,222 foot-seconds —Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am asking you thru 
your columns about the new .30-30 ammunition 
the Dominion Cartridge Company is making to 
give 2,200 feet per second. What I want to 
know is if it is on the market yet or if it is 
going to be.—F. K. White, Syracuse, N. Y 


An swer.—The .30-30 ammunition with 2,200 
foot-seconds velocity has been put out by the 
Dominion Cartridge Company for about a year. 
I believe that the Western Cartridge Company, 
the Remington Arms Company and the U. S. 
Cartridge Company will soon have this cartridge 
on the market to give the same velocity as the 
Dominion cartridge, or even more. I believe 
that | you can look for about 2,300 foot-seconds 
velocity in the Western cartridge. If you will 
read the column of “New A. & A. Goods” you 
vill be able to keep in touch with the improve- 
ts as they come out.—Editor. 


it true that the .22 high-power, the .250 
a the .800 Savage wear the rifling out in a 
short time? Is the .250-3000 powerful enough 

grizzly — Zarp, Omaha, Neb. 

wer.—The .22 high-power, the .250-3000 or 

100 Savage rifles will give fully as long life 

rifle that I have éver seen. I have a 
igh-power that I have had for about ten 
ind used it continuously to test ammu- 

n, both in reloading and testing the various 

of ammunition. I would not be able to 

ust how many shots had been fired from 
, but it is just as accurate as when first 
ed. TI have shot over 2,000 shots out of 

2503000 that I now have, and its accuracy 

not diminished in the least. I have shot 

800 shots in the .390 Savage, and that 

t be used as an example of a test for long 

In the hands oot the ordinary shot I do not 

that the .250-3000 is large enough for 

’ bear, but this rifle will kill grizzly, and 

shots—that is, men who can place their 

have been able to bag the grizzly at the 
ot.—Editor. 


or Outdoor Life:—Will you be kind 
zh to write me your opinion as to the mar- 
for a good reloading tool? I am making 
now, and as soon as it is finished will send 
a photo of same. I have seen the “Bond 
’ and have owned the “Newton.” My idea 
reer operating one that can be clamped to 
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“Sam, if you could have any- 
thing you wanted, but not 
more than two things at a time 
—what would you choose ?” 


‘*Dat’s an easy one, boss. Just 
gim’me all de ducks in de 
world and a case of dose 
Infallible loads and I'd say— 
‘boy, git busy, you’re losin’ 


>>) 


val’ able time 


Infallible 


A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
903 King Street 4 


Wilmington Delaware 
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THE LANDMARK 


WHEN you're traveling you determine your direction by 
familiar landmarks or signs. What determines your 

choice of a tire? 

MILLER TIRES have been built for ten years on the basis that they will 


outrun and outwear any tire made. They have become the landmark 
on the road to the greatest mileage at the lowest cost. 


Make MILLERS your landmark for tire satisfaction. : 
THE NATIONAL RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


C.C. Collins, Pres’t and Mgr. 
1508 to 1512 Cleveland Place Denver, Colo. 




















Just write: “T saw your or in “Outdoor Life.’ 
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‘Bigger Than Weather’’ 


Genuine Patrick 
Sport Garments 


It is generally acknowledged among 
real sportsmen that Patrick garments 
wear season after season and give 
utmost comfort. 


Not only are Patrick k sport garments 
made with all the conveniences out- 
door men like, but they are made of 
highest grade, pure, virgin wool, ‘‘from 
sheep that thrive in the snow.”’ 


There is no other cloth like Patrick 
cloth. Subject it to all tests of wind, 
cold and moisture and you will then 
know that it is ‘Bigger ThanWeather.”’ 


Patrick sweaters and hunting shirts 
are specially chosen by sportsmen. 
You will recognize in them the sub- 
stantial comfort and wearing qualities 
that can come only from the Patrick 
standard of material. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
Send for catalogue. Learn about the 
complete line of Patrick ‘‘ Bigger 
Than Weather” woolen products. 


F. A. PATRICK & CO. 





Duluth - - - Minnesota 
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a that thrive in the snow 


a table and all operations of recapping, resizing 
and seating of bullets without turning the tool 
upside down, etc. This tool will be of bronze 
and steel and will sell for $10.—L. H. Hueter, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Answer.—There is just as good a market for 
a good reloading tool as there was before any 
of the various makes were placed on the market, 
but it will need to be an improvement on the 
ones now being sold. The cost of $10 would not 
and a good tool would be wortn 
sum. I believe that there are plenty 
who would be glad to buy a new 


be excessive, 
fully that 
of shooters 




















tool that would speed up the various operations 
and thus make reloading less of a drudge. I be- 
lieve that it is only the fact that it now takes 
so much time to reload that keeps many men 
out of the game.—Editor. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Is there any difference 
in the trajectory of the .30 Government ’06 
using Western ammunition with the 150-grain 
bullet and the .220-grain bullet? Is the 220- 
grain bullet all right to use in the Winchester 
model 1895? Are full-jacketed bullets any more 
severe on the barrel than soft noses? Are heavy 
bullets harder on the barrel than the lighter bul- 
lets in the .380 Government ’06? In the Win- 

iester model 1890 will the .22 Special fit easier 
than the .22 long rifle using Lesmoke powder? 
“ned far should a Winchester model 1912 12- 
gauge shotgun with 32-inch barrel consistently 
| mallard ducks with 26 grains of ballistite 
and 1 ounces of No. 5 shot?—Walter Com- 
stock, Westcliffe, Colo 

Answer The trajectory of the .30-°06 ammu- 
nition will be about 50 per cent higher when 
using the 220-grain bullet than it would be 
when using t! 150-grain pointed bullet. You 
can use the 220-grain bullet in rifle that is 
Eameres for the .3U-’06 cartridge, no matter 
what al the rifle is. The iull jac keted bullets 
are no harder on the barrel of a rifle than are 
the soft nose, for in both cases the jackets are 
in full contact with the barrel, and no portion 
of the lead of the soft nose comes in contact 
with the barrel. The .22 Special will not pit a 
barrel of a rifle any quicl han will the .22 
long rifle, providing that th arrel is kept clean 
in both cases. It is pate a case of a barrel 
being left without cleaning after use that causes 
it to pit, for the residue left from the burning 
powder and primer will attract moisture and 
cause the barrel to rust in spots, and these spots 
are the that you refer to. A Winchester 
shotgun w ma consistent kills at about 45 
yards with a charge of 26 grains of ballistite 
and 1 ounces of shot, but occasional cases will 
arise of kills being made at a distance of 60 
yards, but you cannot consider these as_ being 
inything more than an exceptional case.—Editor. 

[ am figuring on buying a Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer sporting rifle, and would appreciate 
very much any information you can give me in 
regard to the following: What are the ballistics 
on the new 6.5 mm. cartridge which the Rem 
ington people are making, the bullet of which I 
believe weighs 148 grains? Do you consider 
this cartridge heavy enough for elk, moose and 
bear? Is it too heavy for deer? Are reduced 
loa made? Do you consider this 6.5 mm. rifle 
suitable for average hunting conditions to which 
a rifle must necessarily be subjected in this part 
of the country I have seen this rifle adecr- 
tised by an Enelish firm I presume this is 
Austrian mechanism around which the English 
manufacturers have built a rifle. Do you know 
whether this rifle would be dependable? Does 
any manfacturer make a_ peep-sight especially 
idaptable to this rifle? If so. would you recom- 
mend its use? How is this rifle usually graded 
is to accuracy, range, etc.—Carl A. Fisher, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Answer.—The Remington Arms Co. is loading 
the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher cartridge with a 150- 
grain round-nose bullet, and the ballistics are: 
M.V. M.&E. Trajectory, Inches 
f.-s ft.-lbs. 100 200 800 400 HOO 
2250 1684.3 1.19 4.91 13.7 27.9 53.2 

As the 6.5 mm. is only .2559 inch, even with 
the 150-grain bullet, it will be none too heavy 
for deer; in fact, hardly enough for some, if in 
the hands of an embryo, and we would not con- 
sider it to be heavy enough for grizzly bear, 
tho they might be killed with this rifle. The 
British gun makers make the complete rifle, but 
because they use the same action, and in some 
cases the same cartridge, they call it Mannlicher 
action, etc. These rifles are very dependable in 
every way. We understand that Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, Inc., 349 Madison St., New York, 
are the agents for this rifle and that they have 
a smal! stock on hand. Ve would not advise a 
peep sight on anv game rifle. but the Lyman 
Gunsight Corp., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., 
makes a receiver sight for this rifle. This rifle 
stands on a par with the Krag for accuracy and 
range, but it is not as powerful.—Editor. 

Can you give me a few pointers on how to 
remodel a 7.62 mm. Russian rifle into a sporter? 
Would you cut the barrel down? How much? 
Ts it necessar\ procure a new stock, or would 
it be at all permissible to use one now on rifle 
(remodeled)? It is a cheap rifle, and I want to 
do the work mvself What change in sights?— 
E. H. Osborn, Tolchaco. Ariz. 


Answer.—lIn remodeling the 7.62 Russian rifle 


you can use the stock that comes on the rifk 


thinning it 
semble a shotgun stock. 


down and refining the lines t 
You could leave 


a straight stock or you could glue a pie 


walnut on the grip and make a pistol grip « 


The straight grip is good and looks espe 


racy and clean. 


I have remodeled two on 


lines, and they were especially fine looking rif 


The 


barrel should be cut off to 24 inche 


that length seems to be about right for spor 


purposes 
longer or shorter barrel would. 


and also handles better than eit! 
You would 


to get a bead and front sight to go on the | 


after it 
furnished by any gunsmith. 
back 
description of 


is cut off and finished. This cou 
If you will lo 
of Outdoor Life you will 
checking tools and method 


numbers 


finishing the stock.—Editor. 


to 


Have 


reload 


Answer.—T here 
devoted to 
but 
send 
ridges in general, 
a copy of this book for $6, as all 
loaded by 


you any books on reloading, as I 
for my .388 Smith & Wesson Spe 
k. Starner, Lorain, Ohio. 

are no books on the m 
the reloading of revolver cartri 
the book American Rifles, by 
Whelen, has a chapter on reloading 
and my advise 
cartridge 
the same processes, 


going thru 


for that reason any remarks made regarding 








reloading of a rifle 
as 
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well to revolver cartidecs.——E ditor. 
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DONT 


Don’t put your rifle away without 
thoroly cleaning and oiling [his is 
especially necessary with .22 and 
other small caliber rifles. It is the 
misuse rather than the use that de- 
stroys the life and accuracy of arms. 


Don’t point a firearm of any de- 
scription, whether loaded or empty, at 


anyone. The “didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded” kind are the most dangerous. 


Don’t shoot at any object until you 
are certain what it is. Many persons 
are killed and crippled each year be- 
cause hunters take a chance and shoot 
at some object without knowing what 


it is. Be sure before you pull the 
trigger. 
Don’t shoot too near _ people’s 


houses, livestock or poultry. Much 
damage is done and many good hunt- 
ing grounds are “closed” because of 
such carelessness. 


leave loaded firearms where 
children can get hold of them. Many 
accidents occur for this reason. The 
safest way is to unload them—cham- 


Don’t 


ber and magazine—before taking them 
into the house. 
Don’t ride in an automobile or 


vehicle of any kind with a loaded gun 
unless it is actually in your hands and 
the muzzle pointed downwards. Even 
safeties do not always work. 


Don’t climb thru or over a fence 
and then pull the gun after you. 
Either take it with you or put it thru 
first, muzzle from you. 


Don’t leave camp without putting 
out your fire. One tree will make a 
million matches, and one match will 
destroy a million trees. 


Don’t break the game laws or ex- 
ceed the bag limit. Think of the 
future and the coming generations 
who will like to hunt. 


Don’t always blame the gun or am- 
munition if you miss. It is sometimes 
yourself. It is also just as necessary 
that you have an accurate set of sights 
as an accurate arm and ammunition. 
They must be sighted straight to 
shoot straight—Dean W. King, in 
“King’s Sight Catalog.” 
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Conpucrep sy F. E. BrimMer 


Autocamping the Game Trail 


ONE of the main reasons why autocamp- 
ing has come to stick as a permanent 
avocation of every class and every gender is 
the fact that ultimately it rests upon the 
foundation of the use of the automobile. If 
automobiles ever lose their popularity, just 
ibout that time autocamping will lose out, 
and never before. Automobile camping is 
bigger than any other hobby, pastime, game, 
recreation or avocation—for it embraces 
them all. ‘No matter what you like best for 
recreational purposes—so long as you use 
an automobile directly or indirectly—auto- 
camping will help you enjoy that pastime 
better. 

October suggests hunting. And there are 
going to be a great many autocampers on 
the game trail. Besides the pack train, the 
steel rail, Shank’s Mare, the airplane even, 
and other much used methods of getting the 
hunter to his game field, this year, as never 
before, the automobile camper will gypsy to 
his happy hunting grounds and return. And 
not only will he autocamp enroute, but in 
many cases he will take his family with him, 
and they may enjoy the mountains, keeping 
house for him, while the hunter follows the 
pursuit of his favorite game. Autocamping 
also allows you to hunt in many sections, 


where ordinarily you only cover one limited 
locality. 

Last fall the autocamping editor packed 
up his troubles with his Remington .30 auto- 
loader and autocamping equipment and hit 
the big game trail. The best proof of the 
ability of a tent to protect you is to take 
it into snow country. The best proof that 
a wood stove will really keep you comfort- 
able is to take it into zero weather. And 
the best way to try out your hankering for 
automobile camp life is to test your ability 
to make a snug camp in the fall of the year 
when snow comes every few days, but not 
too heavily. 

If you examine the accompanying photo 
of the white tail deer strung up to bleed 
out you will see in the background the 
editor’s autotent with several inches of snow 
on its roof, his beds and furniture and out- 
fit just as it appeared when camp was 
broken after a hunt full of thrills and care- 
banishing experiences. Besides the deer 
erected prominently in the foreground, there 
is another on the further running board of 
the car in the picture. Yes, we know what 
we are talking about when we advise that 
you try autocamping the trail of your favor- 
ite game birds and animals this year. It 


will prove out just another triumph for the 
avocation of autocamping. 

Naturally an outfit for invading the game 
fields, especially the more northern big game 
countries or mountain regions of rather high 
altitudes, will be somewhat different than 
the one you would take in August to visit 
your neighbors in the next state. To begin 
with you need a really snug tent about 10- 
ounce army duck woven double, filled and 
waterproofed par excellence. 

This tent ought to have a roof that has 
slope enough to hold up a pretty heavy 
weight of snow if you happen to run into 
this kind of weather. Generally speaking, 
you ought to have a real sturdy tent, one 
with plenty of jointed poles of steel or wood 
to really support it. You can find a sturdy 
tent that will do the trick for you in canvas 
or balloon silk, and shaped like every 
geometric figure in the science of geometry, 
but the important thing is to use a really 
efficient autotent. 

For the bad weather that will come usually 
in hunting season in many sections—and the 
editor’s ten days trip netted not ten hours 
of sun and mostly wind and snow—makes it 
essential to take a tent that will stand the 
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SMALL TANK AND STOVE ARE PART OF THE ACETYLENE GAS COOKING AND LIGHTING OUTFIT. THE LIGHTING 


JET IS NOT SHOWN ATTACHED. YOU MAY COOK AND ILLUMINATE SIMULTANEOUSLY 
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gaff, that will attach to your car 
but still allow the car to be run 
out for supplies when needed in- 
dependently of the tent, that will 
keep out high winds so effectively 
that the air neither gets to your 
bones at night nor raises the tent 
from its moorings. On some tents 
I would strongly advocate the use 
of a fly for fall hunting camps. 
You can generally put the outfit 
where a bluff or bank of ever- 
greens will break the wind, and 
place the flivver on the windy 
side to give added protection 
from that quarter. It really is 
not as difficult as it may sound 








for fall camps is the nested woo] 
sleeping bag outfit. Here yoy 
crawl into a series of two, three 
or even four fluffy wool bags, al] 
slid one inside the other in tele. 
scopic fashion and giving yoy 
great warmth. Remember that ip 
buying wool sleeping bags, or 
blankets for that matter, that two 
41%-pound bags are much warmer 
than a heavy 7, 8, or 9-pound bag 
alone. This is because the spaces 
between the bags make dead air 
pockets, which are the best non. 
conductors of heat—which means 
cold, too—that man has ever dis. 
covered. Personally, I have slept 








to make a cozy autotent hunting 
camp. 

One should keep in mind that 
a great deal of hunting is done 
before snow flies, too. Especially 
the small game hunter will do his auto- 
camping before the snow comes, and the 
big game hunter seldom likes to run into 
too much snow. But if worst comes to 
worst—say you have to push your car out 
thru a foot of packed snow, as I did last 
fall—then you want to have the kind of tent 
that is snowproof, windproof and _ sturdy. 
Even before snow comes the nights are going 
to be mighty cold. 

Sleeping in fall autocamps is a problem 
easily solved. We used our double pneu- 
matic sleeping pocket, with its two air mat- 
tresses covered with balloon silk and the 


COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


With balloon silk cover, head cloth, wool felt lining and inside of it 


an eiderdown robe 


cover lined with heavy all-wool felt. Inside 
of this bed we placed our eiderdown slumber 
robe, and if we were ever cold at night it 
will take more than actual experience to 
communicate that fact to us. Let me 
strongly commend a comfort sleeping pocket 
with the eiderdown robe inside. Both arti- 
cles for real cold weather comfort are manu- 
factured by the same concern. I have slept 
on this outfit in a snow bank with nothing 
but a head cloth propped up over two sticks 
and a cross bar over me, a fur cap on my 
head and a wool sweater on my shoulders. 

Another excellent sleeping arrangement 

















ONE OF THE EDITOR’S GAME AUTOCAMPS LAST FALL 


in two 4% wool sleeping bags, 
both enclosed in a_ waterproof 
canvas cover of similar shape to 
the bags, and have been comfort. 
able in ordinary fall temperature, 

All things considered, it will be best not 
to sleep too closely to the ground in the fall 
of the year, and this means the use of some 
kind of cot of portable type to get you up 
away from the earth. While a folding cot 
is usually cold to sleep on, it will not be 
found so if you use proper bedding. By 
proper bedding I mean the comfort sleeping 
pocket or wool bag arrangement already de. 
scribed. Don’t forget that you need more 
under you than over, or at least the same as 
over. Some old-timers claim they use twice 
as much bedding under as over them. The 
reason is obvious, for the weight of the body 
upon the blankets or wool bags presses them 
down so hard that all air pockets are forced 
out of them and the tiny fibers become rather 
good conductors of cold, where in their 
habitual fluffy state they hold millions of 
cold-repelling air pockets for your protec: 
tion. 

A good tent stove is most essential. You 
will come back to camp tired and wet thru. 
The nights will frequently get real cold. 
Then there is the cooking job. Last fall we 
frequently kept our wood fire in our tent 
stove going all night. A stove that will take 
big chunks of hardwood and hold a fire thru 
the night must be a real stove, at the same 
time it must be portable. Furthermore, as 
all campers know, most wood stoves warp 
out of shape under continuous intense hea’, 
especially likely to twist out of plumb when 
allowed to cool down to zero, and then have 
a fire built of pine knots and quick wood. 
There is one camp stove on the market that 
absolutely will not warp, no matter what the 
extreme changes of temperature, because it 
is made of cast iron. For a long time 
campers have been looking for the camp 
stove that would knock down and carry any: 
where and stand up in camp and not change 
its shape somewhere or everywhere undet 
the expansion and contraction of the varia- 
tions of temperature. There is no sheet iron 
camp stove today that will do that, that I am 
familiar with, and even those that have 
special fluting and braces to prevent it have 
sometimes warped on me. Of course, slight 
warping, as when using the stove in summer 
camps, can be easily fixed by pounding the 
bent place back with a wooden mallet. But 
for a real warpless stove I can recommen 
the cast iron affair. It packs as compactly 
as any other, too. Of course the cast iron 
stove is heavier than sheet metal, but the 
non-warping feature recompenses for this ia 
real cold weather camping when a stove 
may stand between you and freezing t) 
death. Of course, any good camp stove will 
cook your meals as well as warm camp ior 
you, and the eating problem is hardly much 
different than for any cold weather camping, 
hence hardly needs special consideration 
here. ; 

Clothing is essentially a big problem {or 
winter camping, and means the use of heavy 
woolens for both outer and under clothing. 
You need wool next the skin for bodily in 
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culation, and you need it in outer garments 
keep out the cold and also to make a 
ment that will not scratch and frighten 
game when you are walking in the brush. 
Wool outer garments ought not to be loosely 
woven, for they will catch and pull out too 
-asily when forced thru twigs and bushes. 
For the feet I can strongly recommend the 
moccasin pac boots, because this style allows 
you to wear two pairs of socks, or even 
three. These should be wool, and two light 
pairs—or a greater number—are warmer 
than just one very heavy pair of wool socks. 
The pac moccasin boots ought to be 14 to 18 
inches high and should lace up over a water- 
proof tongue specially made. By all means 
use nothing but a double vamp boot for your 
fall and winter hiking over hunting trails. 
Remember that no leather can be made abso- 
lutely waterproof, nor should it be expected. 
So long as you wear wool socks of the best 
type, you are in no discomfort or danger 
from wet feet all day long. And while we 
are playing the chord of don’ts, don’t dry 
those leather boots out perfectly hard behind 
the camp stove each night. Put them on a 
little damp if necessary each morning; any- 
how, do not hurry their drying-out process 
by getting them too near a fire. 

Speaking of using the autocamping outfit 
to hunt, there comes to my desk a photo 
from Newark, N. J., showing a trailer loaded 
with deer. This is a regular model of a 
camping trailer with the camp outfit taken 
off and the trailer body used for transport- 
ing the game of a large party homeward. 
Here is another possibility for the camping 
trailer. It will make you an ideal auto- 
mobile camp in your hunting country, and 
then turn around and bring home your bag 
of big game animals, 
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Information About Hunting 
[f there is any question about locating 
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WILD DEER SNAPPED FROM AN AUTOMOBILE 


Camera caught him chewing grass. 


good game hunting country in your mind, 
try passing the buck to the Autocamping 
Department. I have recently been in com- 
munication with every Forest Supervisor of 
all our Western National Forests, and the 
U. S. Forest Service has put a great deal of 
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CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Editor 


RATIONS FOR PACK-HORSE TRIPS 


computing the amount of food needed for 
man for one month on a pack horse trip 


we choose as compact, nourishing and varied 

mponents as possible. Horse pack transpor- 
tation allows of more weight and bulk than if 
; were taking a knapsack trip, and yet must 
be very much more conservative than if one were 


ing by motor car. Dried and dessicated 
have revolutionized outdoor ration lists as 
s weight and preservation is concerned, and 
uld be folly not to utilize them. You will 
1 large apportionment of sweets which is 
sary for cold weather. All powders, fruit, 
e, etc., are packed in the paraffined muslin 
sold for that purpose; meat components are 
pped in cheesecloth and waxed paper. I use 
r (canned) for all cooking on account of 
gh food value and that it renders cooked 
more tasty. If one does not want to do 
he must substitute lard for some of the 
t. Some canned things are included, but 
might be left out and more dehydrated stuff 
The Keystone Instant Foods I have found 
¢ dependable; they are dried and in cartons 
easily prepared by soaking and short cook- 
ike all the dehydrated foods; they include 
irated granules of roast beef hash, corned 
hash, rice pudding, clam broth, peas, to- 
vegetable and chicken gumbo soups. The 
elow is not arbitrary, for you may wish 
t in items which you like and which are 
sted. Owing to the lightness of dehydrated 
the weights given are several pounds below 
mounts generally cuceitemeded 


Food List for One Man for One Month 
With Pack Horse 

ur (graham 10, cornmeal 4, pilot bread or 

ers 1), total 15 Ibs.; baking powder, % Ib.; 

| (oatmeal, one-minute oat food or rice), 

s.; Meat unit (bacon 10 Ibs., ham 5 Ilbs., 

beef 1), 17 Ibs.; dried egg (1 Ib. equals 


a | 


4 dozen fresh eggs), 1 lb.; butter (canned and 
used in cooking), 3 Ibs.; vegetables (dehydrated 
potatoes 5 lbs., onions % lb., canned corn and 
beans 6 cans each, soup powder and dried vege- 
tables 6 packages of each), 10 lbs.; fruits (dried 
figs, raisins, apples, apricots, prunes), 5 Ibs.; 
sugar (jam 1 lIb., syrup % gallon), 8 Ibs.; 
evaporated cream (3 cans), 1 lb.; drinks (tabloid 
tea 100 tablets, coffee ground 1 Ib., Powell’s 
emergency chocolate ration 1 lb.), 2 Ibs.; condi- 
ments, as pepper and cinnamon, a can of each, 
Y% lb.; candles (plumber’s or hard pressed) No. 
4, % l|b.; soap for use in cold water 1 bar, % 
Ib.; matches (1 box in tin with pry-up lid); 
parafined cloth bags (1 dozen). 


He was grazing at the ‘roadside. 


data concerning game conditions in our 
hands, not only in Western but also in 
Eastern Federal Forests. And we are in 


constant touch with every known publicity 


bureau in the country that might get you in 
touch with desired information. 
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Horse Packing 


The Diamond Hitch is the most famous, but 
there are others which are simpler, and there are 
many variations of the better knwwn hitches 
which will be presented to readers later. Pack- 
ing is one of the novel experiences to be learned 
by the hunter on his first trip. “The pack sad- 
dle is firmly cinched,” states a U. S. forest ex- 
pert; “the portions of the outfit are carefully 
suspended upon it, and the whole is secured by 
a rope with a single hitch, which is so tied as 
to bind the load to the animal. The usual pack 
saddle is of the sawbuck type (with breast and 
breeching straps). Too many blankets are as 
bad as not enough for withers and cause a sore 
back. Blankets should be rinsed out in cold water 
and hung up to dry without wringing. If dried 
in this manner and carefully folded it can be 
kept from wrinkling without much difficulty. 
The horses’ withers should be examined after 
the saddle is cinched; and if the forks of the 
saddle are not free, more blankets should be 
used on the side of the horse under the bottom 
of the saddle. A single-cinch saddle with breech- 
ing and breast straps is preferred, altho double- 
cinch saddles are used. The saddle should be 
kept tightly in place and evenly balanced. 

In figure 10 are shown two canvas pads witb 
leather corners filled with grass and cross ribs 
to support the canvas. Figure 9 shows the un- 
der side of this pad and the leather-bound holes 


|h.; ORIGINAL DIAMOND HITCH 
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At night—sleep 
If your nights in camp don’t rest you, and 
you turn out cold and blue and don’t feel 


quite so keen for the next day’s fun, it’s a 
cinch you aren't sleeping right. Get into a 


KENWOOD 


SLEEPING BAG 


Used and recommended from Equator to Pole. 
Light, snug, sanitary. Adaptable to all climates 
and weather conditions. A fleecy, all wool bag in 
a@ canvas cover, ready for use in two minutes. 7 
feet long, 5 teet 8 inches around—ample room to 
turn, double flaps protect you in any position; no 
rest-breaking snaps, buckles, buttons or lacings. 
Three weights—4'% Ibs., 5% Ibs. and 6% Ibs. For 
outdoor sleep use one or more 4% Ib. bags inside 
the water-proof, wind-proot canvas cover which 
creates tent, bed and floor in one. Cover and 
bag weigh 10 Ibs. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. D 


Albany, New York 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd. 


Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


- Descriptions of the Kenwood Sleeping Bag and 
WOOL other Kenwood All Wool Comfort Products for 
Propucts camp and home, mailed free on receipt of ree 


quest and name of your dealer. 











are dropping into lakes and marshes 
4%, planted with Terrell's 

% GIANT WILD RICE and WILD 

—“w, 2 CELERY SEED 
— Wy, Used 26 years with wide success. 
y= “Wy, Guaranteed seed ready for fall Yy, 

E Write for expert planting Wy 

s<¥ 
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-" ny sowing. 
ty “Up, advice—helpful literature, if you want 
£<.. Uy, moreducks. TERRELL’S AQUATIO 
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- FARM, Dept.B-250 Oshkosh,Wis, = 
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Fall F ishing and Hunting 


Trips Made Comfortable—Good 
Meals Quick and Sure, No Matter 
What the Weather—and a Warm 
Tent or Camp all Night. 

ae i 












Here's a REAL 
BOLTLESS— 
PORTABLE 
stove—18x10x10 
inches. CAST 
IRON, won't 
rust or warp 
like sheet iron. 
Weighs but 38 
Ibs. Folds into 
space 18xl0x4 
BURNS inches, 

Wood, Coke 
or Charcoal 
Don’t let poor meals cooked on a makeshift stove or 
cold nights in camp spoil’your outing. Wind or rain 
won't affect the bright, steady fire in the 


NOT- A- 8 OL PORTABLE CAST 


IRON STOVE 
Set it up anywhere in one minute. No bolts to lose 
—easy to handle—no fuel to carry with you on a trip 
—pick up wood anywhere. After the meal fold up 
NOT-A-BOLT and slip it into car or canoe, 








Packed in wood 
case weighs 42 
Ibs, 


Write for name of nearest dealer or further infore 
mation, if desired, to Department O, 


TROY FOUNRY AND MACHINE CO., Inc. Troy, N.Y. 
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» center for placing over the horns of the 
Figure 8 shows the outside of this pad 
hardwood rib on each side. If a little care 
is en in placing fresh hay in these pads from 
¢ to time, sore ribs on pack animals may be 
nrevented. The pads make an excellent protec- 
tion for the horse in packing supplies in boxes, 
et Bear or elk grass is preferted for filling. 

“The rope shown in Figure 10 is known as 
the sling rope, and is only to be used where 
alforjas* are not available. Figure 11 shows 
the sawbuck pack saddle rigged with these sling 
ropes without the canvas pads. Figure 12 shows 
how such a sling should be tied. Two half 
hitches are taken in the middle of the sling rope 
and dropped over the front cross-tree. The ends 
are then looped over the rear cross-tree to form 
the slings from which the packs are hung. The 
sling is adjusted to the proper position, and 
when both side packs have been slung, the ends 
of the sling rope are tied together across the 
center of the saddle. 

“Too much care cannot be used in arranging 
the pack before loading it on the animal. The 
side packs should be as evenly balanced as pos- 
sible, either in alforjas or boxes. They should 
hang well down on the sides and not up on the 
baek of the pack animal. Light stuff, such as 
bedding camping utensils, etc., may be placed 
on top, but be sure that the bulk of the load is 
well down on the side, as this has a tendency 
to give the animal more perfect control of the 
load in making a re move such as jumping 
logs or ravines. If the load is all on top the 














animal, no matter how quiet and careful, is | 


bound to hurt its back from the free-pivot swing 
of the saddle and load. 

“The original diamond hitch as shown in 
Figure 7 may be thrown by one or two persons. 
When loosened and taken from the horse there 
are no knots or tangles to be taken out of the 


rope. The load may be tightened in a few sec- | § 


onds when one_has had a little practice. Figure 
1 shows the first move to be made with the rope. 


If one person is packing, he should stand on the 
off side of the horse to start. If there are two 
persons, the one on the near side is the one to 


start the operation. Figure 2 shows the position 
of the rope after it has been hooked. Figure 3 
shows the position of the rope after it is placed 
under the corner of the alforja or pocket. 
Figure 4 shows how 
Figure 5 shows 
Pigere 6 shows the rope tightened and made 
ast.” 

*An alforja is a canvas saddle bag, a pannier 
a canvas saddle bag with a wood lining, and a 
kyack a fiber saddle bag for use with pack 
sadaies, 


AUTOCAMPING QUERIES 


F. E. BRIMMER, Autocamping Editor 





Autocamping Editor:—Can you tell me any- 
thing about hunting conditions and camping pos- 
sibilities in California National Forest? Some 
friends have asked me to go with them to this 
section, and we would like specific information, 
or can you tell us where to get it?—H. G., Calif. 

\nswer.—You will find very few good roads 





in this particular National Forest, and _ the 

- grades frequently will be rather steep. Even at 
c that the Forest Supervisor, headquarters Federal 
(1095 Building, Willows, Calif., informs me that a 


great many hunters do pour into this region each 
year, especially during deer season. This is the 


premier deer (black-tail) section of California | 


and is indeed one of the very best game stocked 
regions in the United States. Besides deer, there 


are bear, mountain lions, coyotes, as well as | 


mountain and valley quail, and grouse a-plenty. 
The area of this forest is over a million acres, 


and is surrounded by a fringe of dense chamisal | 


rush, 
south slopes in timbered regions, affording a 
natural refuge for deer. Near the center of this 


forest is a game refuge of 35,000 acres. Would 
ad e 


you write directly to the Forest Super- | 


and also this is found on some of the | 


visor, Willows, Calif., for additional information, | 
asking him specifically any questions that you | 


may have in mind.—Editor. 


AN AUTOMOBILE GUN 
tocamping Editor:—I know that the ques- 


! an all-around gun is old as the hills, but | 
ere any little arm that will really carry the | 
ound in the automobile where it will come | 


: surface instantly and execute any game 
: red squirrel to a buffalo? Thanks.— 
«y» Miss. 


wer.—A good many guns might be given 
me of the all-around arm, but there is one | 


; ; lly that you might be interested 
ull by itself. Perhaps the average hunter 
not consider this arm very seriously only 
ial cases like the autocamper-hunter. The 


in for | 
1utomobile trips because it is in a unique | 


that I refer to is the Game Getter, which | 


ufactured with the three lengths of bar- 
I have used the 18-inch type and found it 
ent. The stock folds and the two barrels 
either shot or rifle bullets. The shorter 


say 12 to 15-inch, might carry more | 


but the largest size is very 
- I have known of cases where this gun 
y killed ducks on the wing—deer and even 
—as well as all 
to Omega.—Editor. 
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light in | 


the small game from | 


it looks on both sides. | 
the rope as tightened, while | f 








Real Hunting Comfort 


Duxbak Hunting Togs are standbys with all hunters, 
especially old timers, because they have found Duxbak 
has been designed for comfort by sportsmen. Duxbak 
is warm, exceptionally tough, has every convenience 
hunters appreciate, and is rainproofed. Kamp-it, not 
rainproofed, and a littie lighter in weight, is usually 
preferred by ladies. : 
Our free 1922 style book shows the many garments 
designed for every outdoor pastime, it’s free. Get a 
copy from your dealer. If he can’t supply you write us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 4Hickory St. Utica,N.Y. 
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OUTING HAT 2F 
i LADIES RIDING COAT 
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HUNTING VEST wippy BLOUSE 


REINFORCED TROUSERS | AND BREECHES NORFOLK AND SHELL SKIRT 












FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, eary to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U.S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZO00, MICH. 





Price, $1.25 each 









Tuttle’s New Casting Devil Bug 
For Pike, Muskie, Large and Small-Mouth Bass. 


Mr. E. B. Mould, of Corry, Pa., writes that he took 
SIX PIKE PER HOUR averaging nine 
to eighteen pounds each. 


GET ONE and have some &} 
REAL SPORT. 


O. C. TUTTLE, Old Forge, New York 


THE BROADBILL CALL 


{ mr, 








Try this real Call for better success 
on all ducks, natural in tone and 
easily operated. Instructions with 
Call. 

Ask your Dealer, if he cannot sup- 
ply you we will on receipt of $1.00. 

Dealers, Ask Your Jobber 


N. C. HANSEN CO. 
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A REAL DUCK CALL Zimmerman, Minn. 
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Write for 
Our Free 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 


Latest methods. Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates. 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
astic over it. Send today 
for free finely illustrated 
book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mai, during your spare 
time. You learn quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. You can 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
, your spare time. You will 

nm eA enjoy. one — 

ment you give to the ar 

Taviderniot ont Prot of taxidermy. Thous- 

N.W.Schoolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 

students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

**Have mounted forty ofrds, three deer heads, four squir* 


is, and sixteen robe . ave the finest of success: 
jould not take F) > a doliars for my knowledge of 


taxidermy.’’—E. aroc! 
ey Photos of Mounted 
Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 
You can earn 
ANC EOMEY bic movey trom 
taxidermy in 
your spare time, or go into it as a_profession and 
make from §2, to $5,000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. This is something new, something 
worth your while. Write T for full particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail cou 
ter or tal—but doit today. You will 
with free books, 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64F Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
; (The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


== Free Book Coupon === 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 

64F Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 

Without obligation on poe port send me 
FREE AXIDE 


AZ:NE, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 


on or a let- 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 








Address 








It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 
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Trapping Conditions—Prospecting 


THAT portion of the Northern fur coun- 


try known as Yukon does not figure in 


| the production as much as it might, if the 


trade was more actively developed. While 
quite distant from the Mackenzie territory 
fur trade, in which Edmonton is much inter- 
ested, the fur catch from that uppermost 
corner of Canada is of about the same kind, 
and could, no doubt, be made much more 
important and profitable, not only to the 
Edmonton dealers, but trappers as well. The 
annual catch of furs in Yukon Territory is 
estimated to be about $500,000, which quan- 
tities probably could be doubled easily if 
better transportation facilities were to be 
had. The Yukon catch is taken out by way 
of the Pacific Coast to Vancouver and 
Seattle. 

Yukon Territory lies north of British 
Columbia and extends to the Arctic Ocean, 
comprising 197,976 square miles, with a 
population of something like 10,000. During 
the gold excitement some twenty years ago 
the population was about three times as 
great—30,000. Dawson with a population 
of about 3,000 and Whitehorse with less than 
1,000 are the main towns, so that trappers 
are not crowded there. 

The character of the country itself is the 
real reason why the Yukon has not held a 
more important place in the fur trade. The 
Indians, who there, as elsewhere thruout 
much of the Far North, are the main trap- 
pers, cannot go into the interior and stay 
there as their fellow redmen of the Macken- 
zie country do, for the reason that food is 
scarcer. As conditions are now, without 
transportation facilities other than river and 
trail, it is a difficult matter getting into the 
fur country, requiring the better part of a 
year and an outlay for freighting and out- 
fitting of fully $1,000. The trapper, there- 
fore, must catch a good lot of furs to come 
out even, and some do, as reports show an 
occasional Indian coming out with a catch 
ranging as high as $3,000. 

Just how much fur each of the Canadian 
provinces produces will, no doubt, be of 
much interest and considerable value, not 
only to trappers contemplating operating 
there, but to other trappers and the trade 
in general. 

The returns made to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by the fur traders in Canada 
for the season of 1920-21 shows the total 
value of fur production of Canada to have 
been $10,122,571, as compared with $21,387,- 
005 in 1919-20, which is a decrease of 
$11,264,434, or 52 per cent—a little more 
than one-half. The number of pelts taken 
during 1920-21 numbered 2,924,500, a de- 
crease of 675,504, or 18 per cent—a little 
less than one-fifth compared with the season 


| of 1919-20. This comparison, I think, will 


give a better idea of the true conditions, for 


| the decrease in value as compared with the 


two years was largely due to the lower prices 
received in 1920-21 compared with the pre- 
vious season. 

Trappers are always interested in the 


| total number of fur animals caught, prices 


| 
| 


received, etc., so that value of the six lead- 
ing articles are given, as well as other 


figures. Beaver led in value, being $2,68),. 
938. The other five articles according to 
value were: Muskrat, $2,494,413; marten, 
$1,076,903; mink, $966,848; white fox, 
$741,551; silver fox, $431,255. The hichest 
average value was silver fox—$15]. Blue 
fox was second with $76, followed by fisher 
with $58, white fox $34 and white bear and 
otter each $24. 

Value of fur production of Canada, season 
1920-21, by provinces: 










Province Total No. Total Value 
of Pelts of Pelts 

Prince Edward Island...... $ 5,678 $ 256,137 
Dims Scot: noo cccrecsecannsss 2,908 112,563 
New Brunswick .... 32,858 72,50 
CRRE See 374,167 2,061,853 
Ontario ...... 734,493 3,038,560 
Manitoba ............ 499,313 1,046,000 
Saskatchewan 341,836 717,084 
PENS 6 nd, Pee esi 539,022 1,085,872 
British Columbia ............ 120,032 499,973 
Northwest Territories...... 208,068 1,153,840 
Yukon Territory .............. 16,125 78,189 

Total $2,924,500 $10,122,571 





Number and value of pelts of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, Canada, season 1920. 












Average 
Kind Number Total Value Value 
of Pelts of Pelts Per Pelt 
RE ite 1,216 $ 1,176 $ .96 
Bear, black .......... 6,953 913 12.64 
Bear, brown.......... 791 7,749 9.79 
Bear, grizzly ........ 137 3,036 22.16 
Bear, white .......... 282 6,943 24.62 
en Ee. 164,351 2,681,938 16.38 
SO ee 14,722 94,018 6.38 
Ermine (weasel).. 385,254 189,466 49 
Fisher 4,85 ,691 58.88 
Fox, cross 158,047 51.16 
Fox, 210.028 11.60 
Fox, si 431,255 151.95 
Fox, blue .... 9,287 76.75 
Fox, i 741,551 34.62 
Fox, kit, etc 2 4.22 
Lynx 149,031 23.11 
Marten 1,076,903 22.84 
Mink 848 8,24 
Muskrat 2,494,413 1.24 
Otter 490 24.05 
Rabbit 1,449 2 
Raccoon 55,266 3.05 
Skunk 130,092 1.73 
Squirrel, black...... 72 2 1.00 
Squirrel, red.......... 116 06 
Wildcat ......... 859 8,284 3.82 
oS RSs 5,299 50,370 9.50 
Wolverine ............ 940 13,104 13.04 
Caribou ......... 64 455 7.10 
Se ES 4,884 7,419 1.51 
i RE 16 41 2.56 
Moose 980 8,812 3.88 
Panther .. 17 89 5.23 
Civet Cat... 47 17 .22 
House Cat ............ 198 52 26 
OU ecincon 2,924,500 $10,122,571 


Trappers who have been accustome to 
operating in the United States will probably 
be surprised at the small quantity of skunk 
and raccoon, in comparison with most other 
articles. These animals are found only in 
parts of Canada. There are no opossu! 10 
Canada. Most trappers will also be sur 
prised at the number of white fox and ‘ell 
value, but as these animals are found only 
well up in Canada, it shows that many must 
be operating well up towards Hudson 3ay 
and the Arctic Ocean. , 

Trappers who expect to spend the coming 
season in Canada trapping should leave 1° 
later than August, and those going se\ eral 
hundred miles north should leave ear!y i 
the month. The best trapping will be found 
several hundred miles north of the nort'r? 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, andglovemaking. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 

uarters, 

. We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s women’s 
garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
prions Ne fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we se 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








MR. TRAPPER 


Did you ever hear of a water snare? Do you 
know that one of them on a stream will take 
every otter, mink or muskrat that passes, either 
going up or down stream? That’s a broad 
statement to make, isn’t it? Send me your 
address and I will show you. 


G. F. SCHOENFIELD 








1901 Howard St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 















BIG MONEY IN FURS 
We need millions of skins—Skunk, 
Coon, Fox, Mink—Furs of all kinds. 
Write for special price list and extras. 
I. R. HOUGH FUR CO. 
Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 





"WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 


Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
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TRAPPERS 


The principles on which this busi- 
ness was established in 1899 (namely) 
| Prompt, Courteous and Efficient 
|| Service, plus a SQUARE DEAL 
|| iN GRADING, will continue to pre- 
ail during the coming season. 


WHO 


fers more and KEEPS HIS PROMISE? 


| JAS. P. ELLIS 
RAW FURS 
3-35 Mill St., Middletown, N. Y. 


Reliable Quotations Sent Free 


















| United States border, as a rule, yet perhaps 


fifty to one hundred miles into British 
Columbia and same into Ontario to the north 
of Lake Superior there is still some pretty 


| good trapping. 


_ A trapper going from the United States 
into Canada will find that it costs consider- 


| able more to operate, at least the first year, 
| than in this country. If he takes traps, guns, 


etc., across the border there will be duty to 
pay, so that many outfit in Canada, where 
with the duty added the cost is not so much 
more than if bought in this country, and 
much less bother. 

While the lawful trapping season in most 
of the Canadian provinces is much longer 
than in the United States, licenses cost much 


| more, especially for non-residents, being as 


follows: Alberta, $25; British Columbia, 
non-residents not permitted to trap; Mani 
toba, non-resident Canadian citizen, $25; 
non-resident alien, $100; New Brunswick, 
persons domiciled in province, $10; all other 
persons, $50; Northwest Territories, non- 
resident, British subject, $25; other non- 
resident, $50; Nova Scotia, non-resident, 
$30; Ontario, $50, but non-residents not per- 
mitted to take beaver or otter; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $50; Quebec, persons domiciled 
in province, $25; all others, $100; Saskatche- 
on $25; Yukon, $200; Newfoundland, 
501. 


Fur Prices—Trapping 


Thousands of fur hunters and trappers are 
wondering what prices raw furs will bring 
the season soon to open. With the known 
shortage of many kinds of raw furs, indica- 


| tions point strongly to prices fully as high as 


last season, if not higher for most articles. 

Some weeks ago manufacturing and retail 
furriers came into the market buying quite 
heavily. Prices of some raw furs have shown 
an advancing tendency and all kinds of furs 
are in good demand, altho mink is now 
somewhat neglected. 


A recent eastern report says: “Good musk- 
rat, suitable for seal dyeing, are scarce and 
advancing in price; raccoon has been a good 
seller both to the cloak trade and to furriers 
who are making quantities of coats of this 
fur. Wolf and beaver are in demand and 
southern muskrat, which are being used nat- 
ural for sport coats, have been and are sel- 
ling well.” 

Even in the face of the coal and railroad 
strikes there has been a decided tendency 
toward higher raw fur prices for weeks. The 


, supply of raw furs held over from the past 


season was smaller than usual, altho Denver, 
St. Louis, Chicago, New York and other 
leading markets had fair quantities to sell 


| at better prices than some months back. 


An eastern trade paper, in commenting 
on fur prices, takes the view, owing to low 
supplies, that prices will start off pretty 
high when lists are issued about November, 
which is good news to hunters and trappers. 
Of course, much can happen during the next 
few weeks, but furs are in a different posi- 
tion than other articles of commerce. When 
an extra demand springs up for other mer- 
chandise, factories and mills can be speeded 
up and production increased. No matter 
how insistent the demand may be for furs, 
when the available goods in the market are 
used up, no more may be had until another 
trapping season arrives. Supply and demand 
have much to do with prices, resulting in 
advancing prices as the goods to be had 
decrease in quantity. 

During recent years it was proven that 
there is a limit to the prices which the public 
is willing to or able to pay for manufac- 
tured furs. Trappers often do not realize 
the fact, but it is what the manufactured 
article sells for and the demand that deter- 
mines the price of raw furs. Like other in- 
dustries, the handles of furs may not always 







et & at om 
Fur Company 
was established 


Most 
Cash for 


Biggest Profits. i 
Ship to the 51-year- 
old firm of Stephens. 


s 

§ Ship Your Furs to Denver F 
: Denver, Colorado, is the Closest and Best Mar- 
ket on Earth for All Western Trappers and Fur 

4 Shippers. Stephens of Denver is the largest ex- 3 
clusive buyer of Western Raw Furs in the world. 
charges you no commission -- 

a Stephens Saves you $1 to $10 on express i 
or parce Post, and you get your money 2 to 10 





days q is closer to 
your town than any other Important Fur Center. 


3 Furs Are Higher 
Coyotes, Muskrats, Skunks, Wild Cats and all 
4 other Western Furs are sellingin Denver at higher 


—— Trap eightond make Big Money this ro. 
q tephens’ new rappers’ Book tells you how. 
E. A. Stephens @ Co. ry 


a 600 Stephens Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado Sa ? 


Traps at 













made from your raw or tanned 
furs. Enormoussavings. Write for 
FREE CATALOG. Tells Everything 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


Dept, E10, 


25N.DearbornSt. Chicago, Ill. 


TRAPPERS! 


ship to SUMMERFIELD 





















the biggest possible price for 

ATi te @ this season's catch! Ship us all 

your furs—you’ll get honest grad- 

DEAL, ing, and we’ll mail your check the 
your furs reach us. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


This is our 50th season of square 
dealing. Ask the oldest trappers 
—they know us! 


Write now for our reliable prices 











and free shipping tags. 





SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CoO. 
“One Reliable Fur House’’ 
312-314 N. Main St. Dept. 93 St. Louis, Mo. 





U 


las 
on Furs! } 
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} 

FREE \ 
Trapper’s Guide 4 
How to Grade Furs; 
game laws; trapping 
secrets; supply cata- 
log. Als> Market 
Reports all season. 


RITE TO 2 


Bargains 
in Supplies 
We can save you money on 


smokers, baits, traps—everything you 
need! Get ready NOW for a BIG year. 

Get your name on our list to poe posted. 
Write TODAY for valuabie helps—F REE! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
176 Funsten Bidg. ST. Louis, MO. 
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= Trappers SupPUcs ¢ 


in ST. LOUIS since 1871 


Get ready now for big trapping season—Fur 
prices will continue high. Send for new Book 
of Traps. Bigger and Better than ever this 
year—many entirely new trapping devices, 
including the Taylor Fur Getter, which isa 
Trap Gun—rifle and pistol combined—Smoke 
Torpedo, New Kompakt Traps, etc. Many 
new guns shown for the first time—correct 
shooting positions explained—also trapping 
laws, trapping methods, traps and baits to 
use—lists every article the trapper uses at 
money saving prices. It is the most com- 
plete fur book ever compiled for FREE 
distribution. Do not spend a penny for trap- 
ping equipment until you have received the 
Taylor BOOK of TRAPS 


Be Taylor Equipped—Save Money 


Send your name and address for Taylor Trapping 
Service. Most complete Fur Market reports, also 
shipping tags. Furnished Free, 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
725 Fur Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Big Horn Taxidermist and 
Furrier 


WE BUY FURS 


L. BOODE, Proprietor 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











|Wrestling B Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Lea: t home 

world’s undefeated ted champion and bis famous a — 

Frank Gotch and Farmer B Burns 

Quickly learned by mail at home, Know the 

art it gelf- defense and jia-j ‘itew, He ve perfect 
arn ho | 

STLI alpen th ease. Sand tor tr ire ee book. State your age. 








for HEALTH! Farmer Burns. 1647 Seman Bide.. Omaha. Neb. 








We tan them— “ 
You wear them 


Plan to Have Your Game 
Heads Mounted 


Hides and furs made into 
men’s or women’s coats, 
wraps, caps, gloves robes and 
rugs. 

Taxidermy and Fur 
Tanning Specialists 
Free Catalogue—illustrating 
exactly how to prepare skins 
for shipment, styles of gar- 
ments and prices on head 
mounting, taxidermy and tan- 








ning. 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO, »:: 
660 West Ave. Rochester, N. ¥:": aL 


size up the demand correctly, but as a rule 
they know pretty well what article or ar- 
ticles will be in demand. 

At this season one is apt to hear the 
opinion expressed that the coming raw fur 
season will be an active one, with high 
prices ruling from the beginning of the sea- 
son. Should such be the case it is quite 
likely that history will be repeated. Very 
high prices at the start of the raw fur season 
usually results in loss to dealers who buy at 
that time unless selling to manufacturers who 
are in position to use the furs at once. 


The various fall sales will have consider- 
able effect on raw fur prices as issued and 
sent out during the month of November. If 
prices realized at these sales show heavy ad- 
vances it, of course, will mean somewhat 
higher prices than if no advances are shown. 


St. Louis, weeks ago, reported splendid de- 
mand for raccoon, muskrat, opossum and 
skunk with stocks even then low. It is not 
likely that many dealers are holding back 
last year’s raw furs when during recent 
weeks the demand from maunfacturers was 
so good. 

Reports from the far north show fairly 
large catches last season but elsewhere, as a 
rule, catches were rather light. In many 
states the catch of muskrat was short—not 
even half of an average catch. Some seem 
to thing that muskrat are about as plentiful 
as ever, but weather conditions last season 
were against the trapper. This view is even 
held by some large fur collectors, but trap- 
pers and traveling fur buyers know the rea- 
son—the muskrat are not there to be caught. 
If the demand continues as now, this article 
will surely rule high another season, for the 
catch will be quite small the season of 
1922-1923. 


Mink and coon are also greatly reduced in 
many states, especially central and northern, 
sections where the dark and heavy furred 
skins come from, so that prices for this class 
of skins will no doubt continue to be high. 
The lighter colored, shorter and thinner 
furred skins from the south are not in such 
good demand and as the supply is about as 
large as ever, this grade is apt to range in 
value about as last season. 

In general all fur animals in settled sec- 
tions are much scarcer than a few years 
ago—due largely to high fur values and 
much more hunting and trapping for furs 
than a few years ago. A hunter of fur will 
now pack his outfit in an automobile and 
think nothing of going fifty or a hundred 
miles or more. In this way much more 


ground is covered than formerly. There ; 
also much more hunting of fur animals 
night with dogs than a few years ago. 

The hunter or trapper who does not know 
where he will operate the coming seaso: 
should look up his grounds at once. With 
the exception of the far north, the mountai 
ranges and swamps of the south, most of th 
grounds are now hunted and trapped mo: 
or less. Owing to the th-wzhtless hunters 
and trappers a good many farms am ranches 
are now posted against trespass, yet the care- 
ful are made to suffer altho sometimes per- 
mission can be secured to hunt and trap on 
posted places. 

Altho the active trapping season is still 
some weeks off it is none too soon to get 
traps in shape. Now that the lawful trap- 
ping season in most states and in Canada is 
rather short, everything should be ready so 
that when the season opens there will be no 
delay. Laws of the state desired can usually 
be had by writing Chief Game Protector at 
the state capitol. The up-to-date trapper will 
not only repair old traps but order new ones, 
if present supply is not enough, weeks in 
advance. 

Now is a splendid time to make sets for 
mink, coon, fox and wolf so that the newness 
will be somewhat worn off by the time the 
traps are set. Some of the most successful 
trappers not only make sets but bait them 
for weeks so as to get the fur bearers com- 
ing around. 

The trapper who used deadfalls will find 
it to his advantage to construct now. It is 
well to set but do not put bait on trigger, 
but it may be placed near so as get the fur 
bearers hanging around. A good many years 
ago I built a deadfall one afternoon in De- 
cember and had a large mink the next morn- 
ing. Fox and wolf are seldom taken in dead- 
falls so it is hardly advisable to construct 
for these animals. A good many fox, es- 
pecially in the north, are taken in snares of 
light wire. In other sections the steel trap 
is the one that catches most of the sly fox 
and cunning wolves. 

Wolves hang and look around camps more 
or less for scraps of meat, etc. A trap set 
in the ashes of the campfire, carefully cov- 
ered and some scraps of cooked or burnt 
meat scattered near is a very good set. 


UP TO ALL CLAIMS 
“Well, Peleg, how do you find the ency- 
clopedia the feller left on approval?” 
“Seems to be all right. Ain’t no errors in 
it so fur as I kin see.” 


Ss 


@e @ 











Worth hundreds of dollars to know this 
method of trapping the wary mink, fully de- 
scribed in my book. Send 5fe for your copy 
today. Money back if not satisified, 





78 MINK IN 7 WEEKS! 


Have Taken 153 in One Season With My Method 


fit of beginners I have also added to this book my successful 
methods of trapping other small animals. 
ceived hundreds of letters from purchasers of my book telling 
of great success with this method. 
only a few out of the hundreds received: 


David Pugh: 


nine mink the first week. 


David Pugh: 


caught 23 so far this season. 


David Pugh: 
45 mink with 24 traps this se&son. 


David Pugh: 


your method of mink trapping has everything beat that I hav 
ever heard of. 


LAWRENCE, - - 


My method works wherever mink are found. For the bene- 
Last season I re- 


The following letters are 


Your mink book is all that you claim for it. I have caught 


H. T. McKINNEY, 
Box 25, East Sparta, Ohio 





Your method of mink trapping sure is successful. I have 


E. L. STANTON, 
Albright, W. Va. 





Your method of mink trapping is wonderful. I have trapped 


E. H. BUSCOMBE, 
Edgewood, Calif. 





I received my copy of your mink book and must say that 


E. EF. MORGAN, 
434 Delans St., Allegan, Mic! 


DAVID O. PUGH, 


KANSAS 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game depart- 
ment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which it will 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s duties 
in the premises. It is not our intentisn to divert such information from the game department 
channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the 
lepartment by the informant. 








How Associations Can Improve 
Waterfowl Shooting 


By R. P. HoLtanp 


Since spring shooting has been stopped 
the breeding range of waterfowl has been 
extended to such an extent that it must now 
be admitted that wild ducks will breed prac- 
tically anywhere that conditions are suitable, 
provided they are given proper protection. 
Any organization of sportsmen with marsh 
land in its vicinity can improve its sport if 
they will but follow methods that have been 
proved practical by others. 

The most important psint is to see to it 
that your lake or marsh furnishes suitable 
feed for waterfowl. If duck foods do not 
grow naturally, it is a very easy matter to 
have your marsh soon filled with aquatic 
growths that will not only furnish food for 
the ducks you liberate, but will also tend to 
attract the birds on their migration. 

Every marsh or lake frequented during the 
migration of waterfowl should have a certain 
portion set aside on which no shooting is 
allowed. This gives the birds a place to rest 
undisturbed—a refuge where they may go 
and feed without fear of being molested. A 
few such spots in each locality will tend to 
hold the birds that would otherwise be 
driven on were they fired at every time they 
attempted to alight. 

This system is now in force in many dif- 
ferent sections, and where once adopted it is 
never discarded, for it not only gives the 
birds a chance, but it holds them in that sec- 
tion, and not only improves the shooting in 
the immediate vicinity, but betters it the 
entire country roundabout. Do not think for 





an instant that the birds will not quickly 
locate such a haven and take full advantage 
of it. 

Sportsmen’s organizations should endeavor 
to establish such small sanctuaries in con- 
nection with each lake or marsh of any size. 
Suitable posters could be used to prevent 
trespass, and we believe that the gunners 
would be quick to realize that such refuges 
would improve their shooting and they would 
be the main factor in preventing violation. 


Stock With Wild Ducks 


Clubs can go still farther. By purchasing 
wild duckst and liberating them in the 
spring of the year upon these refuges they 
can undoubtedly build up their shooting by 
inducing birds to remain and breed in 
greater numbers in places where they are 
already breeding or where at the present 
time no waterfowl can be found during the 
nesting season. 


These birds should not be pinioned, which 
permanently destroys their power of flight. 
It is necessary to do this so that they will 
remain where liberated. As the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will not allow birds 
to be trapped in the spring of the year, it 
would probably be necessary to secure these 
birds in the fall.t They could be kept over 
the winter at a slight expense. Late in 
March or early in April when all danger of 
severe weather is passed, the stubs of the 
clipped feathers should be pulled from the 
wings of the birds just prior to liberating 
them in the marsh. By so doing you assure 
these birds their power of flight by the time 
their broods are old enough to fly. 

If possible, it would be better to fence off 
a small enclosure in the sanctuary in which 


> 
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Plant Duck Foods 


Many clubs have greatly improved 
their shooting simply by the planting 
of wild rice, wild celery, sago pondweed, 
wild millet and similar duck foods.* 
Very often lakes that have furnished 
no shooting in their natural state have 
been transformed into splendid ducking 
territory by the introduction of some 
plant which furnishes food for the birds. 
We recently learned of a lake which 
for years had been good canvasback 
territory. Pollution killed the natural 
growth of wild celery. The next year 
no canvasbacks appeared on the lake. 
It was several years before the evil was 
remedied, during which time none of 
these birds were in evidence. Wild 
celery was again planted and the next 
fall the canvasbacks were there to eat it. 
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the birds could be kept for a month or six 
weeks before liberating them. Then by re- 
moving part of the wire netting they would 
gain their liberty without being unduly 
frightened. If your birds are liberated prior 
to the migration, more hens can be released 
than drakes. Have no fear about your hen 
finding a mate. She will choose one from a 
passing flock and have no difficulty inducing 
him to stay with her. 

Your trapped birds may never return to 
this marsh, but a portion of the birds raised 
there by them will be sure to return the next 
season. The old saying that a bird comes 
home to roost is very true as applied to wild 
ducks. 


We feel confident that wherever marsh 
lands can be made to grow suitable food for 
the birds and a few pairs can be induced to 
nest, the next year will find more birds nest- 
ing, until the ultimate result will be that 
you will not have to depend upon the migra- 
tion entirely for your shooting, but will have 
your locally raised birds for early shooting, 
besides bettering conditions in general by 
extending the breeding range. 


Give this method a trial. Introduce one 
or more varieties of duck foods* into your 
local waters, set part of it aside as a sanctu- 
ary, and release a few ducks thereon. We 
believe you wiil be repaid many times over 
for your efforts. 





*Planting material for growing these wild duck 
foods can be obtained from Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm, Oshkosh, Wis. 

TWild ducks and their eggs for hatching may 
also be obtained from Terrell’s Aquatic Farm. 
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D DUCKS LEARN» QUICKLY THAT THE.PONDS ON 





THE KANSAS STATE FISH HATCHERY AFFORD THEM FOOD AND 
SANCTUARY 
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GAME HEAD SPECIALIST 


Exceptional fa- 
cilities for hand- 
ling the Sheep, Moose 
and Caribou of the far 
north as well as the 
Elk, Goat and Deer of 
the U.S.A. 


E. A. LOCKWOOD 
MILLBRAE, CALIFORNIA 







In the Lake of the Woods District 


The moose and deer in the above picture 
were killed in the Lake of the Woods Dis- 
trict, Ontario, Canada, by Omie Davis, Leone 
Van Arsdale and Roy Riley, on a three- 
weeks’ hunting trip in November, 1921. Mr. 
Riley writes us as follows concerning the 
trip: 

After several weeks of correspondence and 
planning we left Wichita, Kans., one Tues- 
day night late in October for the Lake of 
the Woods and arrived there all “quilled up” 
three days later. Here we were supposed to 
be met by our three guides and cook, but, 
like all native woodsmen, time means noth- 
ing to them, and we waited two days for 
them to show up, and you can imagine how 
bad the “heel flies” were during that time. 

We chartered a small steamboat, and after 
the usual preliminaries such as loading up 
our baggage, eats, fuel, etc., we started— 
Johnny, Rube and Curly, the guides; and 
Daddy, the cook—making seven in our party 
in all. This boat carried us back on the 


lake about seventy-five miles, and we finished 














Hunters and Trappers 


Before you buy your hunting and trap- 
ping supplies send for our Price List. We 
carry a complete line of Hunters, Trappers, 
Anglers, Prospectors and Explorers sup- 
plies. ‘Everything for the outdoorsman 
at a lower price. Our prices are even 
below those of the large New York and 
Chicago mail-order houses. 










Send today and save money on your 
next order 


Sportsmen’s Supply House 
Dept.M 824 Grant St. Camden, N. J. 














HOW TO GET F 
TRAPS- GUNS Reo 


UNUSUAL PREMIUMS to Trappers ano }k'ur Shippers !'% 
Get your Trappers’ Supplies Free or at greatly re- 
duced cost, rite today for FREE Catalog and 
Big List of Premiums. Free Subscription to 
“Trapper’s Exchanege,’’ illustrated magazine 
with adva Fur Market News, Trapping 
yame Laws, Hunting Stories, etc., 
son starts soon! Higher 
Prices this season for all 
E.W BIGGS & CO., 
388 Biggs Bidg., 
Kansas City, . Buyers 
Mo. 













| our trip with a twenty-mile canoe ride up 
thru three or four small lakes and connect- 
ing streams, where we pitched our camp on 
the shore of a small lake about two miles 
long and one mile wide. 
The success of a hunting trip into this 
















WAY 
UP! 
BIG SEASON AHEAD 


Order traps and baits now. Send coupon below 
at once to Fouke Fur Co., St. Louis, for lowest 
rices on supplies, get free samples NOXENT 
kills human scent) and REMOV-A-SMEL (de- 
stroys skunk smells instantly). Get free Trapper’s 
Pardner showing traps and new paste baits, game 
laws, how to trap and le furs. We keep you 
ted on market and send fur price 


ictsallseason. AllFree-send to 


SFOS OHSSCHCHKSSOERB TET se DBS HBSe 
FOUKE FUR COMPANY 
333 Fouke Building, St. Louie, Mo. 
Send me samples of NOXENT and 
SMEL, ‘“Trapper’s Pardner,’’ and -- Send 
fur price lists all season. All FREE. 
Name 


FUR 








Town 











State 






















| country depends almost entirely on the 
| weather, as it is a very rough and rugged 
| country which you can only get back into 
by using the water route, and when it once 
freezes, you are either in or out; and if you 
freeze in, you must wait for ice thick enough 
so you can walk out. Owing to such a late 
fall and mild November we were able to 
get back into the game country and secure 
our heads before the big freeze-up. 

We were sixteen days in the brush before 
old King Cold started us back onto the Lake 
of the Woods, where, owing to its immense 
size, it takes several days of zero weather to 
freeze it up for the winter. Something of 
| its magnitude may be imagined when it is 
| claimed that it contains something like 
| 16,000 islands. : 
| This place is a hunter’s paradise and a 
| fisherman’s heaven, as it is almost virgia 
| territory and there is an abundance of game. 
Grouse and snowshoe rabbit are very plenti- 
ful, and we saw a great many deer dnd sev- 
eral of those noble beasts, the moose—the 
greatest of North American wild animals. 

The greatest difficulty in getting a moose 
is in finding their feeding grounds, but once 
| you find them it is not so hard to get within 
' shooting range of them. 





The fishing is excellent, as we caug 
about forty lake trout and muskies, nothi 
extra large, but weighing from 6 to 
pounds each, and a few small bass. Wh 
you stop to think how late it was, and th: 
we used no live bait, just trolling, we thi 
it remarkable. 


The greatest pleasure we had was in our 
eats. You know when you are hunting you 
can eat anything. As one can carry so much 
more on the water than on pack horses, we 
took everything we could think of—fresh 
eggs, fresh fruit, canned vegetables, maple 
syrup, etc. We engaged the best cook in 
Canada, Daddy Budreau, and we sat down 
every night to hot biscuits, grouse, fish or 
deer meat, and with pudding and pie we 
certainly ended a perfect day. 

As we said before, this is indeed a hunter's 
paradise, and thanks to the help of those 
good fellows, Johnny Budreau, Rube Dewar 
and Curly Hansen, guides par excellence, 
we left that beautiful country each with a 
nice buck deer and each with a moose that 
anyone would be proud of—two with spreads 
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TROPHIES THAT REPRESENT RARE SPORT IN A BEAUTIFUL SECTION OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


of 49 inches and one 51 inches, and we each 
have hopes that we will all get to go back 
again, and as time passes the longing grows 
for “the Lake of the Woods.” 

From Kansas we went to St. Paul and on 
up to Duluth. Here we took the Canadian 
National. You can get into the lake from 
Beaudette or Warroads, Minn., or you can 
go to Winnipeg and transfer to Kenora. The 
total cost of this trip from the time we left 
Wichita, Kans., until we arrived back home 
was less than $450 each, everything included. 

Kans. Roy Rey 


The Friendly Oak 


One day some years ago I cut down 3 
beautiful oak tree. It was probably twenty- 
four inches in diameter—a wonderful work 
of nature. 

After cutting down the tree I stood in 
awe looking at it as it lay on the ground, 
lifeless; and the thought came to me: “What 
have I done? I have destroyed that which 
has taken nature years and years to produce. 
But in the brief span of only a few short 
minutes I have crucified same on the alt:r 
of vain and selfish gratification. 

“T have cut down a most beautiful tre 
an ornament to God’s great out-o’-doors. | 
have taken that which I cannot give bac«, 
the life of the friendly oak.” 

Texas. “Jack” MAxwELL. 
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, Message from an Old-Timer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading your 

d Outdoor Life I have become much in- 
terested in the number of boys who are 
-ing the bow and arrow instead of the rifle. 
In fact, it appeals to me so much that I am 
going to ask you to be kind enough to in- 
form me where Mrs. Houston and I may be 
able to purchase good bows and arrows. 
Then possibly I may be able to give you a 
short article telling how we killed our bucks 
with bows and arrows this fall. 























MONTANA BUCKS 





Am sending photo of two bucks we got 
last fall. I occasionally get a bear. Last 
spring two of us killed four; one of mine 
was a pretty silvertip. I hope to take a 
short trip next month in the Canadian 
Rockies. Ropverick Houston. 

Mont. 


Note.—It has been a long time since our 
readers have heard from Mr. Houston, who 
has killed the largest game found on this 
continent, and several varieties of it, too, in 
the different sections. The fact that he may 
give us the result of his experience with 
bows and arrows is very pleasing news. 
\rthur Young, 1520 Masonic Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif., makes, sells and uses (with 
| ess on big game) bows and arrows.— 

tor. 





A Texas Deer Hunt 


ditor Outdoor Life:—Last fall my son 
I enjoyed a very pleasant and success- 
deer hunt in Cameron County, Texas. 
hunted about thirty-five miles northeast 
Brownsville and twenty miles from the 
Grande. We took a train early Monday 
ning, December 26, 1921, and arrived in 
lingen, Texas, that night, where we were 
by our friend, Garland Nichols, with 
m we spent the night. He sent us the 
t day with two friends to a Mexican 
h which joins the King ranch on the 

We arrived in camp about 3 p.m. on 
27th and went out about 4 o’clock to 
: over the hunting grounds. Saw quite 





camp, found we had in all about fifteen 
and boys whe were going to hunt the 
owing day; so, fearing to hunt in such 
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SUCCESSFUL HUNTERS 
USE ALPINE BINOCULARS 


Designed especially for best 
results in hunting. Our 
new type embodies light- 
ness, strength, compactness 
and quality heretofore un- 


obtainable. 


Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each glass 
before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO 
MANUFACTURER OF ALPINE B/1NO iC ULARS © 


Latest catalog of field glasses and telescopes 
mailed on request 
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Mei aveigias fui PROF. STAINSKY 00 Fonous Chana 
World Fairs. FORMERLY CHICAGO'S FOREMOST Tanning has no equal 
TAXIDERMIST 
OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


Dear Mr, STAINSKY—I thank you for your 
very kind letter, and I beg to assure you 
that it would have given me much pleasure 
to have called had I had the necessary mo- 
ment when I was in your city. I visited 
several taxidermist shops in the West, but 
I must say that their specimens were any- 
thing but life-like as compared with the 
work which you are able todo. With best 
wishes, lam, Yours very truly, 
EDWARD B. BuTLER, Chicago. 
Vice President World Columbian Exposition. 


Write for price list. We save you money. Awarded Columbian Exposition 


Awarded Columbian Exposition 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 




















't of tracks, but no game. On returning | 
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». LEARN THE 
“Ls INDIAN SECRET 
' OF EASY 
PACKING! 


For many years 
I have made my 
living packing and 
trapping in the 
North. I learned 
from Northern In- 
dian packers how to 
make pack boards that lighten the heaviest 
loads, added improvements and now offer 
my pack boards for the first time. 

Light, strong, durable, practical, my pack 
boards carry the load where weight is least felt. 
Air space prevents back-heating. No galls. 
Pack can’t shift. Makes professional packer of 
novice. 

Detachable bag is best waterproof drill. 
Large flap keeps out rain. 

Send price with order. Guaranteed satisfac- 
tory or money back. Reference, Bremerton 
Trust and Savings Bank. Small size, weight 3% 
Ibs. for light hikers, postpaid, $6; large size, 
weight 44 Ibs.,$7. Dealers write. 


L. F. NELSON, Box 692, Bremerton, Wash. 


PATENT oy EMOING 
rq he 
f 


TRAPPER / fit NELSON'S 


INDIAN PACK BOARDS 





EXPERT 
Taxidermists and Furriers 
M. R. MOHR & CO. 


321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 
































World’s finest 


BINOCULARS 


for hunting, etc., 
(7) $7.50 and up. 
Vj Send for list of real 


bargains and special 
trial offer. 


ENTERPRISE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
8 East 3rd St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





















BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 









a crowd, I hired a Mexican to come early 


| next morning with a horse to take me into 


another field away from the crowd, and I 
did not allow the boy to go out any more, 
except right around the camp. 

The Mexican arrived in time the next 
morning and we hunted over northwest of 


| the camp, as the others were going south- 


| eye and started thru the cactus. 


| 10-pointer down for keeps. 


east, near the King pasture. We did not 
see anything that morning but a few fresh 
tracks. Early that evening we both rode the 
horse and went about three and a half miles 
southwest of the camp. After tying the 
horse, we took down a cindera toward a 
lagoon, the Mexican walking about ten steps 
ahead. We had probably gone 400 yards 
when, on looking to my left, I saw a big 
buck standing away back in a little opening 
in the edge of dense cactus, his head down 
looking straight at me. I stopped at once 
and raised my rifle, but by the time I did 
so the buck wheeled in the twinkling of an 
I let go 
three shots in rapid succession from my .35 
Remington automatic. The Mexican came 
running back very much excited, and we 
went to the place at once. Upon reaching 
the spot- the Mexican picked up some short 
hair that the bullet had cut out, shouting, 
“You killa, my dog catche.” We trailed 
about seventy-five yards and found a fine 
Only one bullet 
took effect. It struck him in the left hip 
and ranged forward, lodging in the right 
shoulder. One bullet hit a big limb and the 
other went wild. The Mexican was delighted 
beyond expression, and would say, “Mi 
Amigo killa muy grande benio.” 

We hunted the next day, the 29th, without 
results, as other parties went to the vicinity 


| and scared away everything just ahead of 
| us. By the morning of the 30th our bunch 


had dwindled down to five or six, and after 


| they had all gone out my boy and I washed 


up the dishes and put things away. I had 
not expected to go out this morning at all, 
but remembering a low ridge about a mile 
and a half up a fence row, which I had seen 


| the first evening out, I decided to take a 





little hunt up that way. As I was going 
east, up a wide cindera (road) by the fence, 


















MOTORING or CAMPING 
INSTANT PARTIES 
TY A MEAL FOR 3 For 70c 


with 


Keystone Instant Foods 


Clam Broth or Chicken Gumbo or 

Vegetable Soup — Roast Beef or 

Corned Beef, Hash—Rice Pudding 
Pre-Cooked, Ready to Serve in 15 Minutes 


Concentrated, small packages—handy to carry At gro- 
cery, delicatessen or sporting goods stores, or direct from 


KEYSTONE INSTANT FOOD CO. 
405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 
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CARRYING IN A WHITE-TAIL BUCK 


my attention was suddenly attracted to a 
noise on my extreme right. Upon turning 
around, I got a glimpse of a buck running 
southward thru the mesquite. I at once put 
my gun to shoulder and waited for him to 
come out, which he finally did. He was 
going directly from me when I fired twice 
as he rapidly sank out-of sight in the heavy 
mesquites. .I-heard a scramble at once in 
that direction, but could see nothing; but 
after going about fifty or seventy-five yards 
from the spot where he was last seen, I be- 
gan to find blood in abundance, and a little 
farther on found puddles of blood where he 
had lain down, and also saw, from scrapings 
on the ground, that a left leg was dragging. 
So I decided to go to camp and get the 


Mexican’s dog, as it seemed it might other. 
wise be a long chase. On returning to ‘he 
spot with my boy and the dog where I left 
the trail, we met another hunter, Dave f\i\|, 
who accompanied us for the finish. We kept 
the dog tied for a while, as it was no trou)le 














A small buck can easily be hung by a tripod. 


to follow the trail by the blood. The dog 
was young, and we were not sure he would 
trail. But the trail finally led into a hard, 
dry lake bed, and the deer quit bleeding, 
and, after making many circles, we were un- 
able to find the way he had gone out. So 
we decided to turn the dog loose and risk 
him finding the trail. He at once started 
off and we followed as fast as we could, and 
in a few seconds we heard him baying about 
100 yards. ahead. Approaching cautiously 
and rapidly, we soon came in sight of the 
dog and the deer. At the moment I caught 
sight of them the deer was hooking at the 
dog, but a well-aimed shot ended the chase. 

He was a fine 8-pointer, shot with the 
same gun and in the same locality as the 
other buck. 

When we reached camp with the deer, 
Garland was waiting, and after getting din- 
ner we returned to Harlingen, and Wilbur 
and I left that evening for San Antonio, 
where we arrived the next morning. 

Texas. Joun W. Exuis, M. D. 


Sea-Lion Whiskers 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Some two weeks 
since two of our Indians killed and towed 
to their billage close by a big male sea-lion, 
some 10 to 12 feet long over all, and guessed 
to weigh anywhere from 600 to 1,000 pounds. 

In 1920 I killed one to prevent his ruining 
a fish trap in which he had been imprisone‘. 
He was only a pup, so I was told by tile 
Indians, possibly 5 or 6 feet long. I am 
sending for your den a whisker from | 
one the Indians recently killed. I fou 
they had extracted and carefully presery 
all the longer whiskers. You may kno’ 
(1 did not until a week or two ago) th: 
some of our natives use these whiskers 
catheters. 

Jimmy Martin, a native boy 12 to 14 ye: 
old, who has been to the hospital once 
twice for treatment for a bladder troul 
was “operated” on by Thomas Starr, one i 
our older Indians, and immediately reliev: 

Alaska. Herbert Lee 
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A CORRECTION 

On page 324 of the May (1922) issue, ! 
the ae entitled Ballistics of the Shotgun 
by Capt. Askins and E. M. Sweeley, ther 
appeared a typographical error stating tha 
the muzzle velocity of No. 4 shot patternins 
90 per cent was better than 1,400 feet. Thi 
should have read 1,500 feet.—Editor. 
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IN THE OREGON PHEASANT FIELDS 


Mrs. Gus Peret (wife of one of America’s 
greatest big game and feathered game hunters) 


iewing with satisfaction a nice ‘‘Chinaman” 
which she has just brought down. Mrs. Peret 
so enjoys big game hunting, having the honor 
f bagging several deer while on hunting trips 
with her husband. 





By a Minister! 











A clerical friend in the East had -written | 


i minister in Alaska, inquiring whether the 
reports that he had heard about the cold in 
\laska were true. The minister wrote back 
is follows: 

“[ see by your letter that you wish this 
information for a lecture which you are to 
ive, and for this reason I am sending you 
mly facts, entirely reliable. 


‘There was a fire here a few days ago in | 


principal hotel, and there was a man 


trapped in a room on the third floor of the | 


hotel with no means of escape, the lower 

floor being a solid mass of flames. He had 
st about decided that he was a “cooked 
ise,” when his eyes happened to catch a 

climpse of the water pitcher. With a sigh 
relief he threw open the window, which 
had been compelled to keep closed on 
ount of the fire and smoke below, and 
er carefully pouring the precious liquid 
m the pitcher in a stream over the win- 
w-sill, he placed the pitcher on the floor, 
mbed out the window, and amid the cheers 
the crowd slid down the icicle to the 
und and safety.” 





A Predicament 


' had killed and dressed a deer, put it on | 
saddle with the horns first, to take to | 


ip. In mounting the horse to ride in 
h my game, my shoe laces caught on the 
nts of the horns, and I was hung up, one 
t in the stirrup, one foot caught on the 
ns and the rest of me draped across the 
tle of the saddle. The horse naturally 
‘an to buck and almost “cleaned” me be- 
e I got my shoe loose from the horns. 
make the matter more interesting, a sec- 
deer ran by within a hundred yards of 
circus while I was trying to dislodge 
self from the horns. Before I got loose 
deer was in the brush and I was unable 
get a shot at it. S. O. Biopcetr. 
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If you are at all interested in the Raw Fur Industry whether trapper or 
shipper—you will surely want to know what we have in store for you. 


FURS 


WRITE FOR FALL REPORT 


It shows enormous advances in prices. 








Gives inside Market information. 


Illustrates beautiful gifts to fur shippers. 


HOW TO GRADE SPECIAL $100.00 
YOUR FURS OFFER 






We wire at our expense 
our offer on every ship- 
ment of $100.00 or more. 
If price not satisfactory 
we return FURS at our 
expense. 


AAS «STEFFEN 


DEPT. B. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


We also send you our 
FREE Booklet, “HOW 
TO GRADE FURS.” 
Every Shipper should 
know how to grade his 
Furs by the Standard 
Method. 











THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to 
be without it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. © 








No objectionable nicotine juices can M Al ER PIPE 
reach your mouth when you smoke a 

When you consider that the smoke in an aluminum-lined Maier has to 
travel nearly a foot and a half around a cool aluminum spiral before it reaches 
your mouth, you can understand why you get supreme smoke satisfaction from 
a Maier. The scientific Maier ‘‘spiral trap’’ stops all the nicotine juices from 
reaching your tongue. It’s the only pipe with a real spiral trap, therefore 
cheap imitations do not assure the real pleasure you get from a Maier. 
Thousands of Maiers arein use to every one of the poor imitations. In- 
sist upon a Maier. Just the thing for camping, golfing and fishing—and when 
you want a pipe that “won't go out.” 

You'll like the way a Maier draws—so easy. For a dry, sweet smoke 
there’s no pipe like it. The MAIER’S aluminum lined stem cannot absorb 
“NICOTINE.” Made of fine quality briar in straight, curved or flat bottom 
poker shapes. Send for interesting booklet on pipes and pipe smoking. 


o ” 
ae le em eee a oe postpaid, > ee a 


$9.50 
























100 CALVERT ST., CHARLESTOWN, MARYLAND 
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Good hunt- 


Heavy all-wool flannel. 


ing and outing garment for both men 
and ladies. Colors: black and red, black and 
green, black and white, black and blue plaid. 


Send for catalog and 12 free samples of our best shirts. 


L. L. BEAN 


Freeport, Me. 


104 Maine St., 


Here They Are Again 
Get 


them 
to 
work 
for 
you 


They Decoy at long distance, all wood, glass eyes, full view body, 
ro palnted, fold small, live action. Ask your dealer or write us 
11 50 doz 
THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
4432 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. C, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COMPOUND FILTER 
AND PURIFIER 


After months of tedious tests our 
Chemists have produced a Filter that 
will really purify. Thousands who have 
purchased, claim our Filter the best on 
the market. Filter is made of heavy 
copper, brass check valve—attach to 
wall or table. 

8 quart size, ready charged, $3.98 
5 quart size, ready charged, $6.48 
Prices on larger sizes by request. Re- 
fill chemical compound 60c Ib. Com- 
pound lasts one year. 

Write for Free Catalog 

The National Line is the Guaranteed 
Line-Money Refunded if not Satisfactory 


NATIONAL CAN CO. 


Manufacturer of Copper Products 
1826 H Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAPPERS 


GET READY! 


Indications point to high prices. Make 
this your biggest season. Plan your 
trap hne and look over your equip. 
ment now. If in need of traps or other 
supplies, order from us, we will save 
you money 

Start trapping about December Ist 
and ship all your catch tous. We are 
in position to pay you the best price, the 
last price for your furs. We keep you 
thoroughly posted — FREE! 

Write today! 
Twill pay you big to get in touch with us. 


FULTON, KY. USA. 
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ROBERTS 
Hunting Shoes 


Are the best ever; soft tops, red or 
black rubbers, all heights, Men's 
8-in. tops, $5.25, prepaid, New 16 
page catalogue. 


Cc. D. ROBERTS 








59 Main Dexter, Me. 














The New Sportsmanship 


Once upon a time— 

Have you noticed, partner,,how more and 
more when you grow heart-hungry for the 
clanking of the battalions of geese overhead 


| you have to prick up the ears of your mem- 
| ory, and when you have a hankering for the 


sight of moving antlers in the wooded places 
you have to tramp thru the forests of yes- 
terday? 

Have you noticed how the spirit of once- 
upon-a-time is settling down like cold to- 
bacco smoke upon your camps and your 
between-season pow-wows? 

Of course you have, partner, bless you! 
I’ve seen your eyes wander beyond the hori- 
zon and can guess what you see over there. 
You are beginning to realize that the reflec- 
tions that come to you as you fondle your 
pet rifle or shotgun are less prophetic and 
more reminiscent than they once were. 

Well, partner, what’s to be done about it? 

It is easy to lament the by-gone days of 
glory and of abundance of sport; it is easy 
to sigh for the golden age of the hunter 
which can never come again. But there is 
no satisfaction in that, no food for the 
sportsman’s spiritual stomach. 

There is only one solution. We must all 
turn philosophers and make over our ideas 
of what is sport. It is a hard truth to hug, 
but it must be taken to heart; there’s no 
other way. 

True, game conservation will help, but it 
can never bring back the old days. All it 
can do is to preserve in part the opportuni- 
ties that we now have. It may in a few in- 
stances better present conditions even, but 
remember the rate at which the pepulation 
is increasing in this good old United States 
of ours and think ahead. What do you see? 
You hate to say, don’t you? All we can 
bring ourselves to say is, may the red gods 
put conservation into the hearts and back- 
bones of us all and teach us wisdom and the 
understanding to become sportsmen of the 
new order! 











In passing I might say that it will be 
necessary to shoot our political guns a little 
oftener after we give them a good dose of 
rust remover, and keep them in use until 
we bag our game. It has been discouraging 
to shoot in the dark, but the dawn is near 
and the legislative birds may well realize 
that we’re on the job. , 

The new sportsman! What must he be? 


Our whole conception of what is sport 
must be reduced in size, polished painstak- 
ingly and given a more refined form. 

The opportunity to take a baby cannon 


‘into the wilds in search of the great thrill 


and do battle with the man-killers is now 
so rare as to be almost out of the realm of 
the possible for the great army of sportsmen. 
Even the bagging of a deer, with all our 
perfected equipment, is no simple matter 
any more. It comes only as the culmination 
of long preparation, often a long and ex- 
pensive trip, and on top of that some good 
luck. 

But thank the red gods the new sportsman 
may still sing the virile words of the Roman 
poet, “Arma virumque.” 

Please don’t laugh. It is too much of a 
tragedy for humor when one thinks of such 
statutes as that in New Jersey which takes 
the rifle away from a man and forces him to 
get what sport he can out of hunting his 
buck with a shotgun, and such as that in 
New York disarms real men of whom the 
Republic is made and in whose hands its 
safety rests, and grants to the criminal a 
practical monopoly in the use of the pistol. 
Such laws are merely blunders, and we can 
only hope that America will not suffer in 
consequence. 

The sportsman of tomorrow must trim his 
desire until he can be satisfied with the con- 
ditions that he will find in the game fields. 
He must learn to get keen delight out of a 
rabbit hunt. Alack the day! But it’s com- 
ing, however much we try to veil our eyes 
from it. He must even learn to get delighi 
out of a picnic day’s hunt for the ubiquitous 
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SIGHS 


This time of year is golden, altho green things expire; 
October’s charms embolden the sport to swat his lyre; 

But always there is sighing, and sad and plaintive crying, 
While lovely things are dying in dun and brown attire. 


The sunshine’s paler, weaker, that late was glowing strong; 
The evening winds are bleaker, the nights both dark and long; 

All the signs are hinting that the best of the year is sprinting; 
Soon winter will be singing its wild, ferocious song. 


We hear it in the calling of wild geese overhead, 

And in the ceaseless falling of withered leaves and dead; 
And in the farewell singing of birds already winging 

To lands where tempests stinging don’t make a man see red. 


October’s mild and pensive, she with her quiet joys; 
Her sports are comprehensive and ‘all on all the boys; 

And while she’s with us staying, I'll do the sports a-playing, 
With thoughts forever straying to winter’s angry noise. 


Jonas Y. Davs. 
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Guaranteed New $ 
and Genuine 45 





6,5 and 8 mm. Calibers 
ditions. A rifle that has the right balance, light weight and strength. Bolt action; magazine holds 5 pelts, S oveoe 
sights—double leaf and metal bead front sight on lug; stock full length of barrel with checkered pistol grip and 
cheek piece; corrugated metal butt plate and cleaning implements. 6.5 mm. has 18-inch barrel; 8 mm.—20 inch 
barrel; weight about 6% Ibs. A wonderful bargain at $45. 










’ MANNLICHER - SCHOENAUER RIFLES 

















“GEHA” SHOTGUNS $14 
Two Si.ot Repeater 


like a Mauser rifle. Barrel 27-inch, full choke, 


remarkable low price. 


OTHER SPECIALS 


22-Cal. Bolt Action Geco Rifle................ 


BAKER-SMITH-PARKER SHOTGUNS 


This gun has a Mauser bolt action and looks 


best tested steel; walnut stock, pistol grip and 
cheek piece; weight 6% lIbs.; made in 12- -gauge 
only. A good, safe, reliable shotgun and a 


22-Cal. Colt Automatic Target Pistol....$25.00 
22-Cal. Reising Automatic Target Pistol 24.50 
32-20, .88 or .41-Cal. Colt Army Special 23.75 

4.95 


These guns are so well known that little de- 
scription is necessary. We carry a complete 
line. Write us your wants and save money. 





Field Glasses 

yEmu Busch, $15 
Every glass guar- 
anteed genuine and 
as represented; 8- 
power, 40 mm. ob- 
jective; day and 
night lenscs; in- 


L. C. Smith “Field” Grade—12, 16, 20- 
gauge, 2-trigger, 26, 28, 30, 32-inch 
barrel; armor steel; price ena denden $44.00 

Parker “Trojan” Grade—12, 16, 20- 
gauge, 2-trigger, 28 and 30-in. barrel; 
Trojan steel ; price . 48.00 

Baker “Batavia Leader” —12 2, 16, 20- 
gauge, 2-trigger, 2, 28, 30- in. barrel; 
NG SEED nee 0 

"iam (Per 100 Freshly Loaded) , 

a Ee aS 














lividual eye ad- 

'30-40 EINE AER 4.00 a at af nn 
.303 Ross- Enfield . sntdtietnettieanteoaentaeancosic’ 6.50 eigen in br 
6.5mm. Mauser Short... 7.50 has i 
8 mm. soseet ad SS My 
6.5 mm Te ee scbipuceeaeaied , 
elm es Ps se a ee 3.00 Satisfaction or Money Back 
765 mm. = PES, ’ 
COS ZO RS ae ise 4.50 | guarantee on every article we sell. A com- 

mm. Soft nose, 6.50 steel jacket............ 4.00 | plete price list will be sent on request (no 
o mom, Misustr and: Lumet... .<...:...-<.:0000.....0 4.50 1 Ss 1 Ged ] f th 
763 mm. Mauser. an a” cata ogs). ee cClassine columns ior otner 
45 Colt Automatic. 4.00 firearms. 

















SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 8s8B Ghosdiees St, “NEW YORK 











tin can. It may seem impossible, but it is | 
necessary, and necessity is the mother of 


invention, even the invention of new emo- 
tions—yes, even the invention of | thrill- 
magnifying spectacles for the inner eye. 

The sportsman of tomorrow must learn to 
appreciate the .22 rifle more, and the double- 
barreled elephant rifle must be taken to the 
museum. He must begin to shoot small 
game with as much zest as he shot big game. 
He must refine his marksmanship and take 
more pride in clean work. He must “hit 
‘em in the eye,” tho it is no longer a life- 
and-death matter. He must learn to pick off 
rabbits and squirrels on the run with a rifle 
and to catch feathered game on the wing 
with the single leaden missle. He must ac- 
quire the maximum of skill and renew his 
affection for the small bore, and become a 
pal of his Boy Scout son. 

He can still fill up his gun cabinet with 
the guns he admires, and he can learn to 
shoot them for the delight in learning and 
for those rare adventures which the red gods 
way deign to bring him. Naturally he will 
jo. the rifle and pistol and trapshooting 
associations and get the full pleasure of 
learning the science and art of gun using. 

Bui im addition to all this he must hunt 
sometimes with field glasses or with camera. 
He must learn to be an eutdoorsman in all 
respects and to enjoy healthy living. In 
short—which is a long, long trail to travel— 
he must learn to find his thrill even without 
his gun, then take advantage of what 
chances come to go afield with his rifle or 
sho:cun, and bag a good measure of satis- 
fa ion and a contented spirit, whether he 
brings home feathers and fur or not. 


possible? 
thing is impossible. 
lo. Eucene A. Hancock. 





LOVE 
A ‘ttle hand I hold in mine, 
heart beats loud and fast; 
The time is gone to weep and pine; 
e reached the longed-for goal at last. 
How many times in days gone by 
e sacrificed to fickle fate; 
Ar now at last before I die 
lave my prayer—a royal straight. 
And nothing in the pot. 











KING “MODERN” RIFLE SIGHTS 





P P I- Flat-Top Folded, 
Sporting Rees, Fass Fon. ' ~~ < and py oe ey ~ co, $1.50 


Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.50. 


KING Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowledged in a 
class by themselves. Each of the various models has the patented adjustable, 
reversible sighting disc, which has four notches of different sizes and shape, two 
“U” and two “V”, giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sights are 
made with short and long bases for rifles and carbines. Flat Top, Semi-Buck- 
horn or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights with Flat Top 
or Semi-Buckhorn or Full, etc., price $1.50 each. 


Pe oo € 


No. 20-B, $1.50. * No. 25-B, $1. ” No. 30-B, $1.50. No. dS, Prem 
Winchester Savage H.P Luger Pistols. 
Carbines, alt Rifles 


KING “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, 
BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS ‘EVER MADE. They have full-length solid 
beads, very hard, patented brace construction and have steel centers. Show per- 
fectly in any kind of light or on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, 
which gave them their name, “Spark Point’ *_-sound and distinct. Made for all 
rifles, carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 


ree BS 


Ne 20- C. $1.00. 
Winchester No. 25-C, $1.00. No. 33-C, $1.00. 0. 17, $1.00. 
Carbines. Savage H. P. Colt RS. 5s 08. Nol Rifles 


KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest Ivory Bead 
Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, preventing blur; for all arms. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

Catalog “O” showing over 100 sights, and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms,” 


FREE. 


D.W.KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
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FIALA PATENTED SLEEPING BAG 


weight sleeping bag on the market.”’ 
CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, 


Equalin warmthto 4 or5blankets, 
weighs less than one — 6 lbs. $34 


Pe OUI NNRD 8855 5055s se lowers 


Fiala Sleeping Suits—Adult__ : .. $19.50 
Fiala Target Pistol___ : 19 00 
Fiala Rifle and Target Pistol Comb. - - ee et 
Gurley Explorer Transits, 5 lbs. a 315.00 


Outfitting from the Poles tothe Equator for Engineers, 
Huntersand Travelers. Write for iltustrated circular, 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


Anthony Fiala, Pres. 


25 Warren Street NEW YORK 











d,s. $1.00 
Ie PIO OOOO 5. oo cu wese cnekae ction 1.50 
oe ae a ae 4.00 


Either Cash or C. O. D. 


FEATURE PHOTO SERVICE 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. BOX, 188 











Indian Made Beaded 
Gloves For Sale 


H. L. KUCK & SON 
Stock Saddles and Harness 
500 East Second St. 
The Dalles, Wasco County 


Oregon 


Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 














| yellow on back and sides. 
























DENVER, E > COLO. 
+ le “Heddon Made=Well Made” 
James Heddon's Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 
WH Heddon . 
Rods-Reels Baits : 


Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can, 
Baclusive Canadian Representatives | 





We have just 
Breceiveda 
shipment of 
these glasses. 
C.P. Goertz, 
Carl Zeiss and 
Emil Busch. 
They are day 
and night 
lenses, indi- 
vidual eye ad- 
justment, guar- 
anteed new and perfect. Our special 
price including leather case, $12.50. 
New Catalogue Ready 


NATIONAL MILITARY SHOP 
742 9th St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





8 power, 40mm objective 














Read the ads—it pays to keep posted. 


| horror. 
| trains and railway motors frequently, either 
| on the rail in front of a moving wheel, or 
| just as often they will stand on a tie and 


Natural History Phenomena 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been spend- 
ing some hours over my old copies of your 
magazine, and have the same satisfied feel- 
ing that I sometimes get when I run across 
an old schoolmate whose memories and ways 
of thinking always have had a special appeal 
to me. Outdoor Life might well have been 
the object of the “Wildcat’s” admiration and 
of his words of appreciation of the small 
darky: 

“Boy, yo’ don’t seem to take up much 
room, but inside yo’ head yo’ is whale meat.” 

I have been out of doors as farm boy, as 
a railway man, as a short term soldier or 
as a would-be sportsman ever since I can 
remember. I understand a few things I see, 
but keep wondering about almost all the 
rest. “What for’ and “how come” the 
change of color, fall and spring, of rabbits 
and weasels? What is the accepted theory? 
I recently (in one day) saw three jack rab- 
bits of greatly varying shades. One was 
nearly pure white, except for his ear trim- 
mings; another had the same clear winter 
“fur” except for a large brownish patch on 
shoulders and ribs; number three was in 
full summer grey-brown. Now, they don’t 
shed, as far as I can see or reason, but how 


| does the hair get darker so quickly? 


And the case of the weasels seems odder 


| yet. They are red as Minnesota squirrels 
| in summer, and except for the black tail tip, 
| white as snow in winter. 
| one in the half-way color change. 
| silver-grey, like the lower parts of a flicker- 


Last year I saw 
He was 


tail gopher underneath, but a bright lemon- 
He looked so 
odd, so out of place and eery that I stopped 
the motor to watch him, and sat back and 
laughed. 

Incidentally, a few months before this I 
saw one of the tiny imps bedeviling a whole 
field of gophers. He went down a gopher 
hole and drove out the occupant, seemingly 
not trying to catch it, but just in pure sport. 


| The gopher simply flew for many rods before 


he realized he was not pursued. He had 
stopped by a hole, but instead of entering, 
stood on his hind legs, stretching himself 
as high as possible, looking on all sides and 
whistling most distressingly. The weasel 
was playing the same trick on another 
flicker-tail by this time and kept it up for 
several minutes. Every gopher in several 
acres took the hint when the first one started 
his squealing, and soon the whole field 


_ looked as if it was covered with short picket 


stakes. When the weasel passed on they 
quit the whistling, but would not enter the 


| holes for fifteen or twenty minutes. 


That Chicago man writing in the Decem- 
ber issue seemed to find believing rabbits 
cannibalistic pretty hard. Tell him that 
gophers are cannibals, too, and let us know 
what he says. He'll likely just screech in 
The little beggars get caught by 


rest fore paws and head on the rail watching 
the cars approach. “Chuck!” says the wheel 
and its all over for that gopher; but not for 


his friends. They come around and ca illy 


chew at the remains, not as if they « ired 
very much for him, so they rarely stri) the 
bones clean, and are often caught a- the 
first one until three or four of the fat ittle 


fools lay in peace together. 
How often will a jackrabbit take to \ ater 


of his own free will? <A big white member 
of that tribe stood up to watch me appr iach 
one morning in March. This was few 
miles north of Conrad, where the Dry | ork 


Creek runs parallel to the track or is cr ssed 
and recrossed several times to the mile. He 


had the ice-lined creek on one side ani the 
whole of Pondera County on the other. He 
must have had thie same reasons as the hen 


that crossed the road, for he suddenly ‘\oped 
over to the creek and dove in like a 10-year. 
old boy—clear out of sight he went. but 
came’ up in a moment and swam like a 
muskrat, scrambled out on the far side and 
ran for two or three hundred feet before he 
sat up to take another look at me. Even 
then he acted as if nothing had happened, 
not even shaking himself. 

A jack with what seemed a little more 
intelligence came to the base of a little 
knoll some miles to the north that same 
summer. He was being hurried along by a 
coyote a few rods behind. The jack cleared 
the crest, running on a curve, before the 
coyote had more than started up the slope. 
The coyote cut straight across the chord of 
the curve as soon as the jack passed from 
his field of vision; he reached the top and 
raced straight ahead for several hundred 
feet, vainly looking for what had been just 
ahead. Br’er Rabbit had dodged behind a 
stone just over the rise, and when the coyote 
passed, he flew back down the hill. The 
coyote never did learn what had become of 
him. (I did not see this, but was shown 
the place by two men who did.) 

All the hunters and magazines—or most of 
them—say kill every crow that gives you 
the chance to get him. I don’t object at all, 
but why not give the magpie the same pub- 
licity and treatment? My younger brother 
caught two in the chicken house one day— 
a rare happening (the catching of the birds 
I mean). Usually they are mighty hard to 
approach. They were having a lot of sport 
killing chicks, and had nine dead when he 
came in. He took up the sport where and 
when the magpies left off. We could not put 
a hen with chicks out in the yard in the 
usual individual coop, either. Sometimes 
the long-tailed marauders would even work 
in pairs to get a chick from an uncooped 
hen. One would sidle up to the hen with 
her chicks, jumping around until the hen 
rushed at it; as the hen left the group of 
chicks the other magpie swooped down on 
the little ones. Paut WINFIELD SANDBERG. 

Montana. 





Some Statistics on Bears 


The fear that a material increase in the 
number of bears will seriously interfere with 
a proper increase in other game has been 
absolutely contradicted in Pennsylvania, be- 
cause other game, especially deer, have in 
creased quite rapidly in the same territory 
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where bears are found most plentifully. For | 


comparison, the kill of bears and male deer 
il 
ing 


nnsylvania over a period of years, dur- | 
vhich period the laws protecting them | 


were constantly being made more restrictive, 


was as follows: 


1907 1915 1918 1919 1920 


Bear ...--e-- 200 188 387 472 420) 


Deer .e+++e++ 200 1287 1754 2913 3300 


I believe that conditions in Maine as far | 
as relating to the bear are about the same | 


as in Pennsylvania. 
animal. From the best information obtain- 
able at the fish and game department at 
Augusta, 341 bears were killed in 1920 and 
357 in 1921 in Maine, compared with 420 
killed in Pennsylvania in 1920. I have not 
their figures for 1921 (about 500 were killed 
that year—Ed.) It will be observed from 


He is the same kind of | 


the quoted figures that more bears are killed | 


each year in Pennsylvania than in 
also that while the number of bears killed 


Maine, | 


increased yearly, likewise the number of | 


deer killed increased. 


This would go to | 


show that not as large number of deer are | 


killed by bears as some have contended. 


The present policy of our state, if carried | 


to its last analysis, means extermination of | 
In Maine a bounty of $5 is paid | 
on each bear killed in some counties, and | 
This is paid from the state | 


the bear. 


$10 in others. 
treasury, and the money is paid by the tax- 
payers. 
terminate its bears so badly, I would be 
glad to enter into an agreement with the 
state to buy all of its bears at the rate of 
$25 per head. 
$10 each as bounty, my proposition would 
make a saving to the state treasury of $30 
to $35 per bear. I am making this in good 
faith, and stand ready to carry it out. If 
Maine does not want this valuable game ani- 
mal, there are others who appreciate its 
value who do. C. C. GARLAND. 
Maine. 





Six-Gun Agitation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your article in 


If the. people in Maine wish to ex- | 


Instead of its paying $5 and | 


BACK TONATURE 


June issue by Lionel F. Phillips on “The | 


Citizen and the Revolver” should be re- 
printed and copies spread broadcast to 
counteract the propaganda of these preach- 


ers, reformers and weak-knees who would | 


subdue crime with a “be good and you will | 


be happy” 
what the crook needs is a bullet. 
had good arguments for continuing the 
manufacture of pistols, revolvers. etc., as a 


means of defense as well as sport, but they 


are not sent broadcast as they should be. 


suggestion to the crook, when | 
You have | 


If they finally put the “quietus” on the six- | 


gun it will only be shortly before they stop 
the rifle, shotgun and perhaps the casting 
rod also. Then there would be no further 
use for sportsmen’s magazines. 

Ohio, E. L. NEUSWANDER. 





Snow-Blindness | 

itor Outdoor Life:—In order that one 
may »e prepared to ward off this very serious 
ali! tion, one should always carry along a 


pair of snow glasses. 
out inus them, then take your handkerchief 
‘wh should be of dark color, but a real 


But if you are caught | 


dir’. white one will do) and twist it into a | 
top: ‘ike roll and tie around the head, just | 
un’ the eyes, and around under the ears. | 


in case of snow-blindness, I have 


for nothing to compare with the follow- 
ing- Cut some frozen meat in slices about | 
78 ‘4 inch thick, about 2%4x3 inches, 
an it one of these over each eye, and tie 
a over to keep in place. You may have 


to on fresh meat in a few hours if very 
ba Che old-timers here always used wild 
m ! some kind, but I have seen lean pork 
us ith the same results. 

Lilo H. A. ScHIELKE. 











DANZIG REPEATING RIFLE?.."....$21 


pane REPEATING $21 
a Bese ake tiat Sac ceatiel eae ignsed 
vanes 5-shot (8 mm.) rifle; flush with 
magazine; silver bead front sight; double leaf 
rear sight; 100-200-300 yards; double set (hair) 
trigger; reinforced tapering; 24-inch round 
barrel; Krupp steel; English walnut stock, 
checkered pistol grip, cheek piece, sling 
swivels, bolt action (Mauser system); length 
over a!l 4314 inches; weight about 7% pounds. 
BI canes eascegensacendiondatscinanhicesovonvasaonsetaes $21.00 


Order one of these specials now. Supply limited. 
Money Order, Check or Bank Draft. 








Equipped with 6-power high-grade telescepe 


sight, detachable and non-interfering, with 
open sights. 


FS ec TL SN SER ed a SN Seen re a? $35.00 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER MAG- 
aie SPORTING 


5-Shot repeating rifle; weighs about 6% lbs.; 
length over all 39 in.; double set trigger; 
stock and forearm of one piece fine selected 
— walnut; half pistol grip, finely check- 
ered. 
Made in the following models and calibers: 

Model 1908—6.5 mm. (.256-cal.) 

Model 1905—9 mm. (.355-cal.) 

Model 1908—8 mm. (.315-cal.) 

Model 1910—9.5 mm. (.374-cal.) 
RONEN RNa cele cc vlan schindptnntaninegas $50.00 





Mail orders promptly filled, (Charges Prepaid) when accompanied by 
(C.0. D. Orders must be accompanied with deposit of $5.00.) Examine merchan- 


dise carefully and if not as represented just return same and get your MONEY BACK without any red tape whatsoever. 
Bank reference. Send for FREE illustrated catalog of Sporting Goods and Pield Glasses. 


The above is a Special Offer Readers of “Outdoor Life.” 


Prompt action is urged, as the same 


may be withdrawn without further notice 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


Dept. 22 NEW YORK CITY 























$3.50. Shotguns, $4.50. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 





U.S. ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30, 


Good as new, all in perfect condition, inside barrel bright. 

Thousands of people say ‘‘Just as good as the best rifle in the world.’ 

Government Arsenal. Cal. 30. Blank and Ball Ammunition, 80 cents box of 20. Government Carbines, Cal. .45 
SEND FOR CATALOG 

1627-S NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











¥4500 





* Just out of 














By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 

‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. Itisa rare 
e. of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 


Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splittting . . . I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
Open grate 
I think your book splendid. - You have a spontancous 
style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 
“I sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 


1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 














Stewart-Kidd Famous Out- 
door Books 


THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 


by O. W. Smith 
Author of ‘‘Casting Tackle and Methods”’ 


This is the first 
and only com- 
plete book on 
the American 
Pikes. Itis Mr. 
Smith’s answer 
to the many 
questions ask- 
ed him, as Ang- 
ling Editor of 
Outdoor Life, 
by eager and 
puzzled pike- 
fishermen all 
over the coun- 
try. Besides a 
great fund of natural history and scientific in- 
formation, there are many amusing anecdotes. 
Some of the Chapters: Description of the 
American Pikes; The Little Pickerels; Fly-Fish- 


ing for Great Pike; Trolling for Muskellunge; 
The Fine Art of Pike Cooking; Casting for Great 


Pike with Artificial Lures. 
Illustrated 12 mo. Silk cloth $3.00 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 




















TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing “from fisherman’s togs” 

to “how to cook the trout in a pan” 
canine this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book, 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 

me popular wherever rods and reels are 

known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book epee by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and selis at $2.75 net. 
Iti is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 


at $2.75 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. | 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Earn That Gun | Fe or Your 
Fall Hunting Trip Free 


in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions 
to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised 
how easy that is. You can earn any gun 
you like—depending on the number of sub- 
scriptions sent in. 

If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new 
subscriptions (renewals do not count) at 
$2.00 each, and it’s yours. 

Write us for blanks, sample copy and full 
information. If you prefer some other pre- 
mium, we will be giad to quote prices on 
anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or 


you may have the cash if you prefer. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
New Subscriptions 





For a at $2.00 Each 
45 Colt Automatic ................. Sepckeee eos 34 
OBIE SDE CW BOP WICS nc csesicieedecesanssewectovcestoncocsas 31 


.38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44- 40, 45 29 
.22 Colt Automatic ... Se 
.388 Smith & Wesson, Special “Military. ; 31 
2 Colt Double Action. .......ccc.:se--s0----. er i 
‘38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 


SESE eR RE KEES LEE 26 
380 Savage Auto Pistol, 1917................... . 25 
Be REE NN PI so ssc cesenieetcssineunawsnsvsindas) AO 
ae S501 GAMES. TMBOR ou. ccicsisecscnce-s 17 

RIFLES 
.250-3000 Savage, bolt... peeciereits ao 
.250-3000 Savage, lever...... Lpeke Setupsinmtes moses, aE 
.30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, "125, 

35 cal. . TLE EEL) 
1895 Winchester Takedown .......................... 62 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06 49 
.30-30 Savage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, 

.303 RSA etre 
.30-30 Winchester, .25- 35, .32 Special . 41 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12- CS, — -. 
1890 .22 Winchester ed s aE - 2 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater............ ee 
ede Ne Be Bas RBWRBC, TED, nce. ccnevccenesese . 24 
22 Remington, 12-A ....................-. ae . 22 
22 Marlin, Hammerless ................. Seacthashecsieces Fane 
"30-30 Marlin, lever action............ . 84 
Stevens 70 V isible Loading Repeater, \22-cal. 15 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22- cal.. eR RENE |. 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22 OS ae Pa 
No. 6 .22-cal. Single Shot. wae Be sapieeseaiaeis 8 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal....... eo ee 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal. 6 

SHOTGUNS 
Parker VHE, with ejector.......... Ay 94 
NS ee Caner 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector.................... 81 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic ....................... 62 
ge Oi hs BR EE a ee - ae 


1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted ‘rib... 63 


1912 Winchester Shotgun......... 5 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector. ons: ae 
Fox “A” ‘Grade ...... BEN 68 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun. piciashciocte CD 
RN IE, I ooo cs cactnihecbteanatid 4 PER 60 
Parker Trojan Shotgun ....................... ; 5g 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun ............0...-..--.--. 583 
20-Gauge Marlin, Hammerless......... , 50 
12-Gauge Marlin ET ae 
Ey 2 Saeco . 48 
12-Gauge Winche ster, 1897, takedown 46 
Ithaca Field Gun............. acbekceanss ig 
2-Gauge Stevens, hammerless a 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammet.... 22 
410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 12 
Quotation on any other make you wish furnished 


on request 
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The Value of Fish and Game 


The country is rapidly awakening to the 
enormous value of our fish and game which in 
many instances in the past have been ruthlessly 
squandered and wasted. Minnesota was one of 
the pioneers in advertising her 10,000 lakes, be- 
cause the business men of that state realized that 
by so doing they interested the sportsmen and 


brought them into the state where everyone, 
including farmer, merchant, hotel keeper and 
transportation companies, profited from the 


money spent by these men seeking sport with 
rod and gun, 

Today Maine and California, Washington, and 
Florida, and many of the states between are 
spending thousands of dollars with a view of 
interesting the sportsmen from other states in 
their fish and game. Below is printed an excerpt 
from a speech made by Mr. Tom Wallace, asso- 
ciate editor of the Louisville (Kentucky) 
Courier-Journal before the Kiwanis Club ar 
Pineville, Ky., which ably drives home the point 
that fish and game have an enormous cash 
value. 

“Pennsylvania is killing $5,000,000 worth of 
game annually, and the expansion of her con- 
servation project is a certainty. The breeding 
stock in Pennsylvania is worth $141,000 and its 
increase is a certainty. 

“Kentucky produces about 10,000,000 bushels 
of wheat annually at $1 a bushel—and all of us 
have seen it sell for much less—that means 
$10,000,000 gross to the farmer. 
mean anything like $5,000,000 net. So the game 
kill in Pennsylvania is worth more than the 
profit on wheat in Kentucky by far. It soon 
may be worth more than the gross receipts for 
wheat in Kentucky. And the game crop grows 
itself. The harvest is not labor, but sport. 

“Kentucky grows 6,000,000 bushels of pota- 
toes annually. The game kill in Pennsylvania 
amounts to about as much as the total gross for 
potatoes in Kentucky. 

“Kentucky produces about 3,000,000 pounds 
of wool and about 7,000,000 bushels of oats 
annually. Add the value of these crops and 
compare the total with the value of the game 
killed under license in Pennsylvania. 

“Kentucky is a famous livestock state. The 
total value of animals on all Kentucky farms, 
according to the Encyclopedia Americana, is 
$177,396,000. The total value of the game in 
forest and field and game sanctuary and public 
shooting ground—the breeding stock—in Penn- 
sylvania is $141,000,000 and may soon pass the 
value of the livestock in Kentucky. 

“Deposits in banks in Kentucky, exclusive of 
national banks, reach a grand total of $131,- 
000,000, somewhat less than the value of the 
breeding stock which conservation of game has 
produced in Pennsylvania. Including national 
banks, the deposits in Kentucky reach $226, 
000,000. Will not the time come when Penn- 
sylvania game will be worth that much? 

“Nearly all of us have to pay taxes. How it 
hurts! The total revenues of Kentucky amount 
to $10,000,000. The game kill under license in 
Pennsylvania amounts to half as much as the 
total revenues of Kentucky. It is more pleasing 
to kill a fat deer than to pay a large tax bill. 
To be half killed by a bear does not hurt much 
worse than coming across to the tax collector 
and getting your receipts. 

“The value of all school buildings and grounds 
in Kentucky is $14,000,000, or less than one- 
tenth of the value of game in Pennsylvania. It 
costs Kentucky $8,000,000 a year to educate her 
school children. The game and furs taken in a 
year in Pennsylvania amount to $8,000,000. 

“Does conservation pay? Think it over. Put 
it in your pipes and smoke it. But wait a bit. 
I have not mentioned the other half of conserva- 
tion—fish. 

“Out in Kansas the fish propagators made a 
pond covering one acre of ground and within 
four years produced upon it $2,000 worth of fish. 
Kentucky has nearly 1,800 miles of navigable 
streams, a greater mileage than any state in the 
Union. In addition to streams navigable to 
steamers and catfish of the largest size (one 
weighing 400 pounds was caught recently in the 
Mississippi), this incomparably blessed state has 
more than 12,000 miles of streams large enough 
to accommodate fish as large as you could land 
with pole and line. 

“Fish propagation is even easier than game 
propagation where the laws protecting fish are 
obeyed. The amount of food which could be 
taken from 12,000 miles of wimpling streams in 
Kentucky, if everyone obeyed the law and if 
every legislature were sympathetic with the fish 
and game commission, is inconceivable. Ken- 
tucky’s fishing streams, if straightened out and 


It does not. 


placed end to end, would reach more than half 


way around the world, and every mile of 
stream could be made a fisherman’s delight 

“All that is needed to make Kentucky a 
fishing and hunting state is a right attitu 
the part of the public toward the efforts 


every 


great 
le on 
of the 


fish and game commission; a right understanding 
of the possibilities of conservation and Propaga- 
tion and of the objects of protective laws.” 


Game Protection in Spain 
While the saying that it takes a thief to 


catch 


a thief is not always true, it is a fairly accurate 


statement. Of this much we are certain: 
can convince the game law violator in a c 


if you 


ertain 


section that it is to his interests to protect the 
game and get him to help, you are sure to get 


results. : 
Recently this department received a letter 


from 


a Spanish sportsman visiting in this country. 


The contents were so interesting to us th 
are printing the letter below: 

Dear Mr. Holland: 

On occasion of my visits to this count 


at we 


ry I 


frequently fall upon one or another of your ad- 


mirable sporting magazines, and I never f 
read the Bulletin of the American Game 
tective Association, published in all of the 

We in Europe (and I refer specially t 
country—Spain) have worked up nothing 


ail to 
Pro- 

m. 

Oo my 
com- 


parable with your organization, but perhaps it 
may interest you to know a few facts about the 


wonderful results that conservation has 


done 


with some of our game animals, both furred and 


feathered. 


Well-bred sportsmen are such everywhere, and 
they have done and are doing practically single- 
handed all that has been so far accomplished in 
this field over there, but we have the poachers 


to contend with. 
means to aid in the fight for game preserv 


We are educating them by all 


ation, 


with fairly good results so far, giving them in 
preference all available positions as guardians 


in government lands and preserves. 

One of our 
preservation o 
Range. 


the chamois 


reatest successes was the definite 
in the Cantabrian 
In 1900 I counted over 150 head ina 


very small territory, and then, as hunters and 


poachers began to use the Mauser on them, 
became almost exterminated in five years. 
avoid that terrible result in one of the 


interesting of the wild creatures of the 


they 
To 
most 
Old 


World, some sportsmen had the brilliant idea of 
making a part of that range of mountains a 


crown preserve, in which nobody but the 
may hunt. 

In Syain the game existing in national 
as most of our mountains are, depends o 
municipalities, and all such municipalities 


king 


lands, 
n the 
own- 


ing part of the Sierras became interested in the 


idea, and jointly made a donation of all 
game rights “unto the king, for all times.’ 

The result was simply wonderful. The 
appointed as game guardians the most 
poachers and hunters of the mountain h: 
at a nominal salary, they looking upon 
appointments more as an honorable distir 
than a productive position, and they, keep 
faith as a point of honor. There is no 


their 


king 
note 
amlets 
their 
iction 
their 
more 


poaching in that extensive and impressive wilder- 


ness. A regular army could not keep it more 
efficiently patrolled. 

A year ago one of them, who used to be my 
guide in years gon- by, wrote a letter telling 
that where in the year 1900 I counted about 150 
chamois, he could see in the moment of writing 
ten times more. He also added that to see 
flocks of 500 and 1,000 head is by no means 
uncommon. 

The net result is that surrounding mow: tains 
that have been for many years deprived of suc! 
game afford now first-class sport for the Alpinist 
hunter, because the excess production 0! the 
preserve flows constantly on connecting ranges. 
that in exchange of better pastures deprives ‘nem 
during the open season of the rotection afforded 
them by the old poachers in their craggy )2ve". 

In the same way was preserved the famous 
Capra hispanica, a kind of bighorn more ated 
to the Caucasian tahr, the only animal < “the 
species west of the mountains of Asia. ‘They 
are now thriving by the hundreds in the central 
mountains of Spain. , 

Many other preserves exist in the pen: sta. 
all under the patronage of hunters’ clubs. and 
in all of them notable increases in the number 
of wild creatures are recorded. 

The only drawback to this all is the inc ease 
also in wolves and wild boars. The latte be 
come so abundant and bold in some of  ‘105¢ 
preserves that they keep the villagers up “ight 
after night the whole summer to save frot = 


struction their corn and potato crop. 
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on st desirable of all wild game animals, as 
you are apt to look at him without that kind | 
of y that very frequently embarrasses the | 
hur of more delicate and inoffensive game. | 
At the same time the meat of the boar is not 
only appropriate for consumption, but extraor- | 
dinarily delicate if properly seasoned and cooked. | 
With my excuses for so long tiring your at- | 
tention and with many congratulations from your | 


brother sportsmen over there for your pioneering 
educational work in their interesting field, I beg 
to remain. Very sincerely yours 


PIO NORIEGA RUIZ. 





Game Laws for the Gunner 


“Every man, woman and child who hunts and 
shes should be taught to know the reason back 
f every game and fish law. A lack of under- 
tanding tends to make violators. When under- 
tood that game and fish laws are passed with 
the object in mind of preserving the animal, and 


fie 
nh 


DnnMo 


not to restrain people from exercising personal | 


liberty, such laws become more popular.” 

The above is a paragraph taken from a pub- 
licity letter sent out by Mr. George N. Mann- 
feld, Superintendent of Fisheries and Game of 
the State of Indiana. 
very clearly the point this association is con- 
tinually driving home. Once you convince the 
gunner that it is to his own interests to protect 
and care for the game from which he derives his 
sport, then your battle is half won. 

It is up to the sportsman to see that the game 
and fish are protected. He cannot expect men 
interested in any other line of recreation to inter- 
est themselves in caring for the fish and game. 
The man who derives the greatest benefit should 
surely be far-sighted enough to protect fish and 
game if only from selfish motives. 


Geese Killed by Lightning 


In the February magazines we printed a note 
in the Bulletin service telling of wild geese being 
killed by lightning in the State of Washington. 
Our comment on the report very plainly showed 
that we doubted that such a thing had ever oc- 
curred and that if it did happen we were of the 
opinion that the birds were killed by hailstones 
rather than by lightning. 

Below is quoted part of a letter we received 
from Mr. P. S. Huddleston of Shreveport, La.: 

“T can cite an authentic case of a like occur- 
rence which can be vouched for by any of the 
old timers at Gonzales, Texas. It was during 
the southward migration of geese in the autumn 
: = or possibly 1890, if my memory serves 
e right. 

“An old negro was on his way to town in his 
cart. After fording the Guadalupe River he was 
agreeably surprised to see falling about him a 
shower of wild geese. A heavy electrical storm 
was in progress at the time, and it was pre- 
sumed that the birds were killed by lightning, 
tho it may have been caused by hail. 

“Uncle Rastus picked up and brought nine- 
teen wild geese to town, as there was no law 
at that time against the sale of game birds. 
This can be easily verified by the old files of 
the newspapers of that section of Texas.” 








Pollution in West Virginia 


The new state game and fish commission of 


West Virginia does not intend to put up with 
violations of their laws which prohibit the pollu- 
tion of state waters. 

In July large numbers of black bass were 
noticed dead and dying in the Buckhannon River 
near Buckhannon, W. Va. An investigation was 
immediately made by Dr. G. O. Young, chair- 
man of the state game and fish commission. 


According to the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Ex- 
ponent, under date of July 18th, Wm. McDade. 


manager, and Joseph Larkey, superintendent. of 
the Buckhannon Chemical Company of Alex- 
ander, W. Va., were arrested and fined $100 


each and sentenced to forty-five days in the 
Tpshur county jail by Magistrate John B. Neff 
Ruckhannon on the charge of having per- 

chemicals to escape into the Buckhannon 


River, resulting in the killing of thousands of 

We have been informed that the chemical com- 
Par as appealed to a higher court. No doubt 
the State of West Virginia is perfectly agree- 


; » having the case carried up. We hope 
hat the higher court will decide that stream 
Pollution is a serious menace that demands dras- 
te on. 





Florida 


1 conservation state the reputation of 


the wild boar makes, to my liking, one of 


Mr. Mannfeld has stated | 


Flor is not an enviable one. However, the | 
spor'smen are slowly awakening to the realiza- 
tion ‘hat if the laws of their state are not better 
enforced, their shooting and fishing are bound 
to fer. 

Woh this in view, the sportsmen of Pinellas 
Coun‘y, in which St. Petersburg is situated, | 
have organized with the usual aim and by-laws 


of h an organization. However, they have 
gon ‘tarther and have offered a reward of $ 


or ‘he arrest and conviction of anyone shooting | 


gam: out of season. Such a reward is very apt 
to aken the interest of deputy sheriffs and 
Othe peace officers who heretofore have been 
mc i to pay little or no attention to reported 
infra tions of the game laws. 














FINE IMPORTED HIGH POWER 
TELESCOPE RIFLE Brand New 


$37.50 


LIMITED 
QUANTITY 









High-grade Gewehrfabrik 8 MM. Mauser Rifle, with fine 

erard six-power telescope sight. A value which could 
not be offered except for unusual exchange conditions and which cannot be 
offered after new tariff bill passes. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Fine walnut stock with checkered pistol grip, cheekpiece, 23-inch 
barrel, silver bead front sight, two-leaf hunting rear sight, which can be used whether telescope 
is mounted or dismounted. Double set trigger, flush magazine holding 5 cartridges, weight 6% 
Ibs., caliber 8 MM. only, using American or imported cartridges. Six-power telescope, worth 
$35.00. We have tested this rifle for accuracy; it is an instrument of precision. You can drive 
a nail with it. Real value $100.00. We have many testimonials from satisfied customers which 
we will furnish on request. Price, while this lot lasts, $37.50. Soft-point imported cartridges, 
$7.50 per hundred. 
Also offer a few .22-caliber Telescope Rifles made by same company; fitted with 3-power ‘scope. 
An accurate, high-class rifle, chambered for .22 short, long, or long rifle cartridges. While they 
last, $17.50; parcel post 70c extra in the United States. Same rifle without *scope, $7.50. 
Parcel post 70c in United States. 
Sporting Model, bolt action .22 “‘Geco,” well made and accurate, $5.00. Parcel post 50c in U. S. 


12-Gauge Mauser, bolt action, two-shot repeating shotgun; 27-inch choke barrel of tested fluid 
steel; pistol grip stock. A wonderful value at $14.00. 


HIGHEST GRADE GENUINE WAFFENFABRIK SPORTING MAUSERS 
The World’s Standard 







(ao No. 2—Western Model, saddle rifle, like cut. Fancy stock 
to end of muzzle; 20-inch barrel; flat bolt; cleaning rod 
in butt; strong, accurate and dependable, $65. No. 1—Fancy stock with 
horn cap, 24-inch half Octagon tapered barrel, with raised matted rib; the 
last word in a fancy sporting arm, $55. No. 3—Fancy stock, with cheek- 

piece and pistol grip, 24-inch round tapered barrel; a rifle for service; a 

wonderful value at $40. Hair triggers for No. 1 and No. 2, $2.50 extra. 
A fine leather adjustable sling is attached to each rifle without extra charge. These fine rifles 
are correctly chambered for our .30-’06 U. S. Govt. cartridges. They are brand new—made of 
the finest materials, and the workmanship is of the best. All parts hand fitted. Each rifle star- 
gauged and thoroughly tested. These rifles also chambered for 7 and 8 MM. We have the 
Western Model in 8 MM. only, with double trigger, at special price of $47.50. A few 7 and 8 
MM., half stock like No. 3, $80.00 each while they last. These rifles will be much higher in 
price on passage of tariff bill, Order now. Circular on request. These prices guaranteed to 
November 1 only. 


GREATEST RIFLE BARGAIN OF THE YEAR 





Genuine Deutsche Waffenfabrik 8 MM. Mauser Rifle, fine walnut stock, checkered pistol grip, 
tapered 22-inch Krupp steel barrel, double set trigger, flush magazine holding 5 cartridges. We 
have only 75 of these fine rifles; no more can be had at any price. Fine adjustable sling attached 
to each rifle. S. P. imported cartridges, $7.50 per 100. 


SELLING PLAN 














We will ship any of the above rifles C.O.D. with examination privilege on receipt of $5.00 
money order. You examine at express office, and if satisfied pay the balance. If you send cash 
in full, we will pack 25 cartridges free. Send money order, express check, or certified personal 
check. Immediate shipment guaranteed. We are spertsmen ourselves, and will deal with you 
as one sportsman should with another. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, INC. 38 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASs. 
st. 
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F. H.SCHAUFFLER , President's 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New York City 
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Notes on Contaminated Milk for Dogs 
Kennel Editor:—I noticed in your article on 
orphan puppies in the August issue you warned 
against feeding milk that had been exposed to 
air, or, as you worded it, “put thru the cus- 
tomary processes Please explain what you 
mean by this.- -A. F. G., Sidney, Neb. 


Answer.—While a dog’s stomach is not so 
easily affected by contaminated cow’s milk as 
human’s, it is a mistake to think it is not affected 
at all. It has generally been the impression that 
any kind of milk, even spoiled milk, can be used 
for the dog. This mistaken idea has caused quite 
a heavy loss to dog breeders. I have seen pup- 
pies dying from no ascertainable cause, and I 
have seen dogs showing skin disturbances ‘that 
baffled the owners to puzzle out the cause, which 
was due to the milk being fed to the dog being 
in an unfit condition. I know it is convenient 
to have the dog eat up the scraps and spoiled 
or unused food, but the modern dog’s digestive 
tract is not a digestive ‘‘melting pot,” but it is 
such a satisfaction to see a dog clean up un- 
used food. It gets to be a fixed habit to have 
the family dog clean up the scraps irrespective 
of the quality of the food. 

Pure milk is, next to meat, about the best all- 
around food you can feed the dog, but it should 
never be mixed with any other food to get the 
best results. 

Concerning the contamination of milk, there 
are a few facts which dog breeders ought to 
understand. When milk is first drawn from the 
udder of a cow, it is not free from bacteria alto- 
gether, regardless of the care taken in milking. 
It is free from bacteria when secreted by the 
mammary glands of a healthy cow, but immedi- 
ately afterwards becomes a target for micro- 
organisms. There are numerous ducts and cava- 
ties in the teat and lower part of the udder into 
which bacteria find their way. The passage of 
milk thru these parts, in drawing, serves to carry 
these organisms into the milk. In a healthy ani- 

mal these bacteria are harmless organisms of 
soil and atmosphere, they have little or no sig- 
nificance in milk. 

Milk would be purer without them, but they 
are comparatively harmless. Perhaps the largest 
part of the initial contamination of milk comes 
from the condition under which it is milked. 
Milk pails that are open at the top permit all 
kinds of bacteria from the atmosphere to fall 
into the milk. In many cases milk is drawn 
from cows that are not kept clean. This con- 
dition makes it almost impossible to eliminate 
bacteria belonging to the intestinal flora of the 
cow from the milk. The most common change 
that takes place in milk is that it becomes sour. 
Before our knowledge of the action of germs 
this was supposed to be a natural change in 
milk, the supposition being that milk would sour 
and clabber just for instance as blood would 
clot. The souring of milk was in many cases 
attributed to thunder storms, but the study of 
bacteriology has shown that this is a mistake 
and thunder storms have little or nothing to do 
with it. The souring of the milk is not char- 
acteristic of the milk itself, for it will not occur 
in milk that is perfectly free from bacteria. The 
souring of milk is a result of the actual pro- 
duction of acid in the milk by the acid-producing 
bacteria present. Milk contains a sugar known 
as milk sugar. This sugar is readily fermentable 
into lactic acid by a rather large number of 
different types of bacteria which produce from 
it various organic acids. There is a type of 
bacteria known as a true lactic acid bacteria 
that changes milk sugar directly into lactic acid. 
The true lactic acid organism (a friendly germ) 
is in most cases responsible for the acid produc- 
tion in milk. These organisms find their way 
into the milk from the soil and the atmosphere 
and generally increase faster and outgrow all the 
others, as they are especially adapted for grow- 
ing in milk, even altho it is kept at a low tem- 
perature. These organisms ferment milk without 
the production of gas. In this case nearly 98 
per cent of the acid formed -is lactic acid. The 
curd in the milk, as produced by this organism, 
is smooth, firm and finely divided. When this 
curdling takes place in a test tube or bottle, the 
appearance of the milk to the eye is unaltered, 
only a very close critical examination reveals the 
fact that curdling has taken place. Many other 


germs produce a curd in milk, some by the for- 
mation of acid and gas, 


while others produce 


what is called a sweet curd. Gas production is 
always shown by the formation of air cells in 
the curd, while sweet curd is of a less firm 
nature and somewhat inclined to be shiny. 

Some types of organism that produce a sweet 
curd eventually liquify the curd with the pro- 
duction of evil smelling compounds, the result 
of their putrefactive action. This milk should 
never be used, as the bacteria that do this are 
responsible for milk poisoning. The curd liqui- 
fying, or the peptonizing bacteria (as this type 
is called) luckily do not grow to any extent in 
the presence of a larger number of true lactic 
acid bacteria. Since about the middle of the 
last century science has rapidly accumulated the 
fact that milk is a common vehicle for carrying 
infection. It has been shown that there are 
many ways in which milk may become contam- 
inated with germs; it is therefore not surprising 
that sometimes disease-producing germs get into 
the milk supply and get a foothold in the body 
of the animal or person drinking it. Milk is a 
suitable medium for the growth of very many 
types of bacteria, especially including many 
forms of virulent disease-producing organisms. 

Many methods have been tried out to de- 
bacterialize milk, but the only practical and suc- 
cessful one is that which has been defined as 
pasteurization. Pasteurization is now standard- 
ized as a process of heating milk to 145 degrees 
Fahrenheit for thirty minutes, and if done with 
precision and accuracy does not seem to inter- 
fere with the nutritious qualities of the milk. 
By the customary process I also mean _ the 
handling of the milk after it is milked, until it 
is drunk by the consumer, these processes are 
often many and varied. 


I have been following your articles for several 
years in Outdoor Life, and have threatened more 
than once to break in—so here goes: 

I have been looking around for some time for 
a dog for myself—not necessarily a hunting dog, 
more of a play dog and pet than otherwise—but 
I do not care for many of the popular breeds, 
and want to get something different in the dog 
line—one that is a nice show, something in good 
stock, and not common in the dog line. Several 
have attracted my attention, and therefore I 
come to you for your opinion on them. You 
spoke some time ago on the care that should be 
used in selecting a dog, and you said a lot when 
you wrote that article. So I want you to give 
me the general disposition of the dogs I men- 
tion. I am not a “one-man dog-bird.” I like a 
dog that can safely be trusted when children are 
present—one that has not that wandering dispo- 
sition (you know, I at one time raised fox ter- 
riers, and it took all my time hunting them), 
one that makes a good watch dog, but at the 
same time is not forever and eternally in a fight, 
as I don’t like to fight a dog or have one that 
is always starting something. There you have 
about all the requirements—but don’t lose track 
of the fact I want him showy and a little un- 
usual, 

The dogs that I have in mind at the present 
are the Russian wolfhound, greyhound, great 
dane, stag hound. I like the English mastiff— 
only the most of them have such a homely mug. 

I am rather partial to the Russian wolfhound, 
but will he stand this climate? It is not so hot 
here, but it is a continuous heat the year around. 

I have a friend here who is raising fine collies, 
and he has a litter of Magnets pups; they are 
fine pups. We, too, have been conspiring to 
pull a dog show here next year; we have the 
right parties interested, and we want to get 
showy stuff on exhibit. Therefore I am hunting 
something that will make a showy display. 

In the Outdoor Life of December 20 you 
speak of crossing the greyhound and pit bull. 
Is it possible to cross this line and register them. 
I have heard this question argued both ways, 
and it seems to me that it should be possible to 
bring a breed from this line eligible for registry, 
as the collie and the Airedale both at one time 
were curs, and many other lines that are now 
registered were at one time curs, bred out. As 
there is always a starting point, I know little 
ehough about this registry business, so I thought 
I would ask you. Speaking about curs, I waht 
to tell you of one I had. 

A friend of mine bought two dogs, a female 
fox terrier, registered, and a male English bull; 
he crossed them, and I got one of the pups. 





Believe me he was a wonder. His head and 
foreparts were typical bull, and he tapere: jp 
his rear parts to the terrier, and he grew to 
about twice the size of the terrier. He was the 
greatest fighting dog I ever seen, and the only 
one I have ever seen that did not fight t, 
During the ten years I had him he was in one 
continual fight—not much with dogs, but mostly 
with many of the big tusker groundhogs. \\ hen 
he was eight months old he killed a big tusker. 
When he was old and the hair on his face had 
turned grey I saw him go into a den gnawe! jn 
an old willow tree and bring out and ki!) an 
old tusker. Believe me, they can put up a 
mean fight, especially when the dog and the 
groundhog are about evenly matched in we:cht. 


oS 


I got hold of some news the other day; jos. 
sibly you have heard this, maybe not: A friend 
of mine, a Swede, well educated, who has spent 
his life in rambling around the out-of-the-way 


places of the earth, a keen observer and a 
fancier of dogs, dropped in the other day with 
this bit of news. 

In Sweden there was a breed of dogs that 
dated back to the time of the Vikings, and was 
used in the olden days for coursing—very savage 
fighters. They have become nearly extinct, but 
there are quite a few left even yet. The Swedish 
government is now breeding this line back, of 
the pure stock left. As I understand it, these 
dogs are similar to the Russian wolfhound. My 
friend claimed that he had seen in Northern 
Sweden, in coursing, these dogs outrun grey- 
hounds; he said that they did it consistently, 
and against some of the best packs of grey- 
hounds of Europe that were owned by some of 
the blue-bloods of the Swedish nobility. 

To close this long and lengthy letter I want 
to ask your opinion on one more thing, as I 
have heard this matter argued quite a bit: What 
breed of dogs do you consider the best fighters 
of all—I mean general all-arotfnd scrapability? 

I beg your pardon for writing this long letter 
to you, but this is the accumulated wanderings 
of my mind on the dog subject of the past sev- 
eral years. And am writing them to you in 
a bunch, as you will observe.—Ralph F. Cooper, 
Miami, Fla. 

Answer.—Thank you for your interesting let- 
ter. After considering your needs from every 
possible angle, we would unhesitatingly advise 
you to purchase a greyhound; a high-class grey- 
hound, beautifully modeled, finely chiseled head, 
is the ideal dog for you. 

I spent one of my best winter vacations in 
Miami, and I thought at the time what a splen- 
did place it was for a winter show. Wish I 
could be there to help you put it on. 

You cannot register any cross-bred dogs. The 
American Kennel Club, the organization which 
controls the registration of dogs, is careful only 
to admit new breeds when they are thoroly es- 
tablished. 

The combination of bull and fox terrier is a 
very old one and a very good one. 

Referring to your interesting paragraph about 
the Swedish dogs, will say they belong to a 
group of dogs that were maintained in the early 
days. We do not think they have any special 
merit, but it is interesting to see an old breed 
resussitated. Neither they nor any other breed 
of dog can outrun stake-winning greyhounds 

The dead game pit bull terrier is the best 
fighter in the world, bar none.—W. ‘ 


I have lately acquired a class of dog new to 
me, and would appreciate any information con- 
cerning him_that you would be able to give me. 
As far as I can learn, he is of the ‘Chinese 
Chow” breed, and the party from whom I pur- 
chased this dog asserted that that was his 
opinion also. His color is red; hair coarse and 
rather short. Stands about 21 inches in height. 
Head as a whole resembles very much that of 
a wolf. The outstanding features, however, are 
a perfectly black mouth, tongue and nose, and 
black eyes, or rather a very dark brown. His 
lips are very thin and tight, and teeth long and 
even. His tail curves over his back, so much 
that it lies almost flat against his back, and 
when he becomes angered it curls very tigitly. 
If you are able to place this dog I would like 
to know some of his qualities, characteristics 
and the extent of his usefulness as a hunter. of 
any other information that you may be able to 
give. One thing is sure, and that he is a becuti- 
ful dog and will thrill the heart of any lover of 
animals. Also, an Airedale of mine has de- 
veloped a skin disease on his back that is nei ‘her 

mange nor eczema, and IT am unable to fin’ 4 
cure for it. His hair is falling out on that part- 
ticular spot, and the skin seems to be covered 
with a scaly substance. Could this come from 
improper feeding? He gets a great deal of «xet- 
cise hunting and should be able to work off 
most excess in feeding.—E. H. Kipp, Gua‘ala- 
jara, Jalisco, Mexico. ; 

Answer.—From your description your doz 's 
undoubtedly a Chow. You have given a spl i, 
description for an amateur; a professional could 
not do- much better. As a breed, they have no 
hunting aptitude, but we have seen a few 
vidual dogs that.took a small interest in soot. 
They are bred purely for style, but are never Ie 
less companionable, to a limited extent. If 
are positive the condition of your doe’s skin 18 
neither mange nor- eczema, it sounds like my t!¢ 
alopecia, a parasitical disease. Ask your ¢°ug 
gist for. some solution of potassa sulphurata, ynd 
apply it every other day.—W. C. 
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ANGLING 
Adventures in Angling (Van Campen 
Heilner) : $3.00 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frazer) .................-s0 1.00 
American Food and Game Fishes.................. 5.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
Rhead), postpaid 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them...... 1.50 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game wane 
of America (James A Henshall)... . 3.00 
Book ot the Black Bass « Henshall)... 3.00 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 2.00 
Book of the Pike, The (O. W. Go) aa a 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. Smith) 3.00 
Com leat Fe OE OT 3.50 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake)... 2.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
ning (Shaw) 14.00 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- mm 
Jey) ...0s0- 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
Tweed (Scope) 5.00 
Fine Art of Fishing Se ea TS 1.00 
sets man’s Lures (Rhead)............. .--. 4.00 
ng From the Earliest Times 10.00 
shing Kits and Equipment (Camp).......... 1.00 
fishing Tackle (Frazer) 1.00 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll)...... 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)........................ 2.00 
Fly-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds)... ...- 5.00 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)................ .--- 3.00 
Grim, The a 2S, ee eee 2.00 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A, (Hills) 3.00 
Idy! of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 
Holden) . 2ccistee ie te cet a 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
Carroll) cubssstietsssciaserdatenceinininip ice 3.00 
Life le and Habits of Salmon, Sea 
Tr Trout and Other Freshwater Fish 5.00 
PracticalBait Castine - (St. Jon)... 1.00 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill).................... 1.75 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John).................. 1.00 
Remit —_ Tales of a Humble Angler 
ve TIGOMA) sad idiadlatsbaks cccnitienkcoresdiis mb uensimhtnies 1.50 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder).... 1.00 
Se s of the Salmon (Hewitt)..........0.0000.... 7.50 
Se Fish and Some Fishing.......................... 3.00 
St raft_(Dr. Geo. P. Holden)... 2.50 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard)... ..10.00 
Love“ CSRMpUD hese! knees 2.75 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk)......................-....-.. .80 
Ba ods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. S. 
Moody, BiG UMMD iaicteie ated elaiaschshesinse sa. 00 
Camp | ookery (Horace Kephart).................. 1.00 
Camp K rani epee Bcacia tis oc eencd a satcaenesnins 1.75 
Can ires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke).... 2.00 
Car AE OD ae a Ie ees 2.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)...... wed te 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps).................. 1.00 
Camper's O) wiih TRON apciiepsncearelscscsncacstnavenedaspoes 1.00 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan).................. 6 
Car 8 and Woodcraft (Kephart)......... te 2.00 
Car n Wilds (Martin Hunter).....00000000.... 1.00 
Dea Is and Snares (Harding)................-..-.. 1.00 
Duck and Goose Shooting............cc:csccecseecesne 2.00 
Fox rapping CS Sei Ta ae eee 1.00 
Fur Buyer's Guide (Harding) -..............-0.-000+- 2.00 
Fur = ge A, ae TAs 1.00 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman).............. ... 2.00 
Ho ys in Tents (W. M. Childs)................ 2.00 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins.......... 1.50 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
_ (Hardin gee 7 seiceteses sade ieeoeeenstts tis iaccpstac sha cte 1.50 
Kir YOM «ie ilcncitedac Soins hecicnbedibenahcacnnnk sp cahces hae 1.25 
Lar ruising and Prospecting... ..- 1.00 
Lo bins and Cottages... we 2.00 
Me e Man in the Woods (Miller)... 25 
Mink Farming (A. Si White) 00.0.2... 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding) .............:s0--c0cesce+-0- 1.00 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)............ 3.00 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller)........ 1.50 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)................... 1.00 
Scie | Be ane Sy) Reena 00 
She . Shacks and Shanties (Beard).......... 1.75 
Spor. man’s Workshop, The (Warren Mil- 
Mh Papers, “Olle. CHM os ekosee 1.75 
Stee raps (Harding) beaahoeeemnaie serensecconsoees 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce)... 
Tra and Tracking............ 1, 
Trail Craft GHROW@OU scsi oo Soc thence aaa 
Tr g, Tanning and Taxidermy................ 1.00 
Wi Camping (Carpenter).......................... 1.00 
We 1d Coyote Trapping (Harding).......... 1.00 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
An in Animals (Stone and Cram).. . 5.00 
Afr Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols... 6.00 
An n Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 
An in Rifle, The (Whelen)........................ 6.00 
Am: -an Shotgun, The (Askins).................. 2.50 
Art.’ Revolver Shooting (Winans).............. 3.50 
Aut--.atie Pistols (Capt. Pollard)...........0.... 2.00 
Blac Bears, The (Wright)... 1.35 
Box of the Pistol and Revolver, The 
( ard) 4.50 
Bo. ion “of “Hunting ‘and Fishing, The 
\ 















































Bullets’ Flight from Powder to ‘Target 
(Mann) 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
OO et EE 





Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. a— 
a ete Sportsman’s Guide oeeet... 

Good Hunting (Roosevelt) ............---csec-ces-ee 
Grizzly, The (Enos Mills)........................:..00-- 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 


Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
a OE ae ae eee 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley) RE Co SRE 


Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White)...... 

Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)............. 

Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans).... . 

Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan)........ 

ee | | eee 

Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(Roosevelt) . 


Our Rifles (Chas. “Ww. fC RN 4 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition................ 
Rifle Marksmanship 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward), 7th 
ee ar A Ne Py BI, Ss SOR Dd 
Rifles -and Ammunition (Ommundsen & 
ES EES, SE EE ee 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting  appeaten 22 TS 2 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller). ree 
Ring-Necked Grizzly ‘|S, eR 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow)...................... 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)......... & 
Sporting Rifle (Winans). 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 
SRE | MUIR I chs ao conttnonincuabicineatnoidinna 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 
— Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- 
lg SE EEE Tee Pd ee ea OS 
U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton)...... = 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)................ 
KENNEL 

Airedale, The (Bruette)........... 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $1.10; 
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Pe ee Ree IER, PRR ere aad NE Dae ; ae 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller)...... 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)... 2.50 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette)............... oO 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1. 00; 

Pe SRDS S ES: RSE EE ee Nee 2.00 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams).............. 2.00 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About It).... 2.50 
Bull Terrier. The (Haynes) -......-cccccsecccesaeceese 1.00 
Cocker Spaniel, The... deco 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette).......- 3.00 
Dog Book, The (Watson) nm BSR 
Forty Years Beagling in the ee Sc) . 4.00 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams).................. 1.00 


THE LEADING OUTDOOR WRITINGS 
OF POPULAR AUTHORS _ 








Fox Terrier, The <a 1.00 
Haberlein’s Force Collar... .. 2.50 
ee EE OS ee, 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont)... habits sabe an 
| t "> ee 1.00 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes).................. 1.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes).................. 1.00 
Practical Dog Training (Hammond).............. 1.00 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)... . 1.00 
Shepherd Dog Training, etc. (Wickham)... . 1.00 
Te” RU een eee 1.50 
Twentieth Century aa. Dog Book, The 
(Shelley); cloth, $2. , A aS 1.50 
NATURAL. HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
(Dan Beard) . . 3.00 
American Natural ‘History “(Hornaday) as 5.00 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley)... 2.50 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 2.50 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed).... 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed)...................... 1.30 
Bird Life (Chapman)... SL ay T 
In Beaver World (Enos i ce 2.25 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals 
SS Ee eee ae 2.5 


Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. mnaendny) 2.50 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson).. 50 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Enos Mills)... . 2.50 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)................ 2.50 
The aan National Park ppammannend 


den) Se 00 
“MISCELLANEOUS 
A BC of Vacuum Tubes Used in Radio 
Reception (Lewis) 1.00 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of “Oppor- 
I 6.00 
Bill Johnston’s Joy Book (2,000 Jokes)...... 2.50 
Boxing (D. C. Hutchison)... 1.00 
Canoeing, Sailing and Motor ‘Boating (Mil- 
SERRE Gi et ER a a OS ... 2.50 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
‘ee ae eee eee 1.00 
pe SG a | ee 1. 


a, pe Queen Jewel of the Rockies 
| ee a 
How to Build a Fishing and Gunning Skiff 
(Miller) ........ 5 
How to Make Commercial ‘Type ‘Radio Ap- 
paratus (Sleever) 


— Boat, The—Its Selection, Care and 


Motor Boats and Boat Motors (Page and 
Leitch) 
Opening the West with Lewis and Clark ‘ 


CR I RE EE ET TD .75 
Outdoor Photography (Julian A. “Dimock) 1.00 
Outdoor Signaling (Elbert Wells)... .00 


Radio Experimenter’s Hand Book (Sleever) = 


Radio-Phone Receiving.. s 50 
Rawhide Rawlins Stories (Russell)... 1.00 
Rediscovered Country (S. E. White) 2.00 
Six Years with the Texas 5. Mengete * 7 

Gillett) . _ *- . 2.50 
Small Boat “Building. Lat 1.06 
ee Foot and the Military “Shoe (Mun- 2 

WF nccstencaseclechapuihio Sactlicetndwiasilansaaan =n 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills)........ 2.25 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt)........ 3.00 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills)........ 2.25 


All prices include postage 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me the following books, for which I 


Please send me the following books, Parcels Post, 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smajj 
Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month, 


inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
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No advertisement 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise. 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 





classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can — 50 per inch display classified ads. 





Kennel Department 


[F ree Dog Book] 


by noted specialist. Tells ‘4 to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP meer” imataatahaded 


a 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 


w™ STIMULATING Oils PINE FORESTS 
tty we ER ANGE. 








BEAR, lion and cat dogs for sale, trained and 
untrained, the very best; bred, born and raised 
eas, cure ecratching, mange, dist- at the business. H. G. Hayes, Oregon’s Pro- 

temper. Gives twenty-five famous fessional Guide and Hunter, McKenzie ee 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES — whe 
AIREDALE AND POLICE DOGS 


and 1/50 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, . 
han strippin. combs, di vay Sacer e ik If you want the best in either breed we have them, farm 
ness, ipping tc. Mailed free. raised. Championship blood. Excellent litter, from $50 to 


Q-W L A B O R A T O R I E S #100. Satisfaction Guaranteed ’ 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey CARNAGEY KENNELS Dept. F., BELTON, MO. 
, BROKEN pointers and setters, also puppies; 


No 9—Two-year-old, registered, pointer dog: | broken coon and rabbit hounds. H. H. Mce- 

; a nae : ee “ 

good looker, best of breeding; wide, fast, | Govuney, Ww ashington, C. H. Ohio. _1-it 
staunch, backs and retrieves; thoroly experienced | TRAINED rabbit hounds, $25; coon and opos- 
on quail and chicken. Price $250. sum hounds, setters and pointers; all on trial. 
No. 10—Native pointer dog, 2 years old; thoroly Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. —" 10-1t 

experienced on quail and will handle chicken 
with experience; plenty of range and a fine re- 
triever Price $150. | 
No. 11—Registered three-year-old pointer dog; 

a finished and experienced shooting dog and 
a fine retriever. Price $350. | 
No. 12—Native setter dog, two years old; not 

















DEERHOUNDS—IRISH AND RUSSIAN 
Wolfhounds, Norwegian Bear Dogs, Foxhounds, 
Coonhounds, Bloodhounds; big interesting, highly 

illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 











FOR SALE—Guaranteed staghound pups, $25 


bird sense and a fine retriever; 
please you. Price $300. 

No. 14—Registered, 2% years old, Llewellyn set- 
ter, well bred, handsome and attractive; good 
nose and a bird finder; very staunch and a per- | 

fect retriever. Price $250. 

No. 15—Pointer bitch, 2 years old, registered; 
proven brood bitch and a — class shooting 

Price $2 

No. 16—Setter bitch, 2 years aa good enough 
in looks, breeding and training to please most 

anyone; a quality. breed and shooting bitch and 

a dandy retriever. Price $225. 

I also have others from $150-$500 each; all 
guaranteed just as represented in every detail. 

Write your wants. 





eligibl e to registration, but a fine shooting ir: al 
ou * all day hunter and a fine retriever. Price ee Ag Pee Neb. grown hounds. — 
150. : : , a ps eee 
No. 13—-Two-year-old registered English setter “= es ee ae ee — ee 
dog, heavily shot over all last season; lots of Essex, Edinburg, Ind : 10-3t 
: 
| 


a dog that will 


FOR SALE 
REAL AIREDALES 
4 for hunting and home life. 
| Clever, brainy, game dogs 
of good size and standard 
type. 

R. M. PALMER 
Renton and Cloverdale Sts., Seattle, Wash. 


dog and retriever. 

















AIREDALE puppies, pedigreed, hunting and 

show stock; priced right and are right; satis- 
faction guaranteed. A. Donald, Melville, 
Mont. 10-2t 








Ross Capps, Amite, La. 10-1 oe ; ‘ 
—— ee a —— COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive Kennels, 
RUSSIAN orld’s greatest English and American hunt- 
a ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
eS WOLFHOUND auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
PUPPIES ~ females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, stg 
ney from the very — ; : 
t imported strains, x iti } 
sar tga age 4 Dent's Condition Pills 
shipment. 3-8 MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


Prices reasonable. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D.C.Davis,Prop. Cimarron,Kan. 


HOUND BITCH, heavy in whelp, due soon, 

$30. Write at once. Rabbit dog, $10; Aire- 
dale, $15. Wm. Rockel, R. 9e, Springfield, 
Ohio. 10-1t 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice ae 
difference after a few doses, ‘gists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—A few extra good coon, cat and 
wolfhounds. Stamp. <A. F. Sampey, Spring- 
field, Mo. 10-3t 








FOR SALE—Trained beagle pups, Airedale 7 —-— —__——_,— Teer wear easen, 
pups; good stock. Harold Evans, Moores | FOR SALE—One pair of greyhound and stag- 

Hill, Ind. 10-1t hound pups, 2 months old, male and female; 

REGISTERED Russian wolfhound puppies, N. 'D. pt | ee ea cst 
ready for shipment; beautiful specimens, white, | ——-- 

lemon markings; prices very reasonable. Also BURWYN OG 

litter registered old-fashioned long-eared Ameri- REMEDIES SAVE THE i?) 


Distemperine $1: Tonic 55c: Mangine 67c: 


B. Kulbeck, Kenil- = Restorer Tic: Canker 


can foxhound puppies. E. spe Se 


worth, Mont. 10-1t Cure 49c: Cough-No-More 88c: Dog-Ton . System Cleanser 
45c: Worm-Ex for litter of pups 1-4 weeks Yi $1 3B: “=n Fits 
treatment nt $1. 35. Order ‘y agg gg and circu 


KENNELS 


_ Suey Remedies, A. D. Burhans, Prop. x18 Waterloo, la. 














OORANG 
AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 





Choice Puppy Stock for Sale 


Twelve Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Also 


Oorang Dog Remedies 
Oorang Dog Biscuits 
Oorang Dog Supplies 


Write for Catalog 


Oorang Kennels’ 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
Dept. M LA RUE, OHIO 


& 





WABASH KENNELS offers for sale high-class 
coon, skunk, opossum, rabbit hounds, also 
puppies; all trained dogs sold on ten days’ trial. 
my Re Jackson, Louisville, Til. 10-1t 
ARKANSAS hunting dogs, all kinds. — Jona 
_ Campbell, Pocahontas, Ark. _ 


CHAMPION AIREDALE. “PUPPIES | 


by the greatest of all, Champion Tintern Tip- 
Top. Bitches in whelp, also show and stud dogs 


CASWELL KENNELS TOLEDO, OHIO 


FOR SALE—Registered pointer pup) puppies of best 
blood and shooting strains. W. E. Blanchard 
Eastport, Maine. 10-1! 


FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk, rabbit = 
a unbroken hounds. D. E. Thomas, Kal m . 
oO. ()-1t 
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Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 
Ranch Raised Puppies, F»:e!- 
lent Blood-Lines on appr! 
at $50 and up. 


GEORGE E. HINEMAN 


ES Kansas 






















BUCKHORN 


Willows, Calif. 





“| Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale 
at all times. 
Guarantee, Breeding, Saf, 
Delivery and Satisfactio,. 


positively kills fleas, lice, etc. 
leaves it ne. soft, fluffy. 











; c one 
rRiSH TERRIERS Kills Dogs’ Fleas suis Flee Soap EVERY OG 


Won't irritate skin or eyes nor mat hair, 
25c cake lasts longtime. At dealers or from us, 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 49 Years. 


Polk Miller's f Dog Book. 64 ; 
FREE DOG ‘BOOK iotine ont veniaian alee me vate Geek come 


chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” 










Write fora free copy. 











chPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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AMERICAN KENNELS 


Rabbit Hounds and Beagles, broken to hunt 

d trail, $25.00 up, also Puppies, Scotch Collie 
Puppies, Airedale Terriers, Foxterriers, Toy 
t White Silk Poodles, Sheperds, $10.00 and up. 
White Esquimo Puppies, Bull Dogs, St. Bern- 

is, Great Danes, German Police Dogs, 50 
others. State wants—Ship anywhere. Persian 
and Angora Kittens, $7.50 up. Established 20 yrs_ 


American Kennels, Dept. 3, IVYLAND, PA. 











THOROLY broken beagle hounds, guaranteed 

good hunters and not gun-shy; also partly 
broken. Stamp. Warren S. Henderson, Down- 
ingtown, Pa. _10-1t 


Acie Old ‘Raskin Long 


Eared Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Fox, 
Wolf, Deer, Bear, and Rabbit Hounds 


Raised and trained in the best game section of the South. 
Partly trained tree and running hounds one and two years of 
age, twenty five dollars each. Pupsin the blueticked, black 
and tans, and birdsong, ten dollars each. High class bird 
iogs. Shipped on trial. Price list free. References in your 


rer HENRY FORT 
Route One, Fort Smith, Arkansas 














PU RE >-BRED Irish setter pups; some old 
nough to train for fall shooting; natural re- 
trievers. 15-month-old bitch. Dr. R. H. Wash- 
burn, Montrose, Colo. 10-1t 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF BERRY, KY. 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
( Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
ed and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
¢ Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
' dale Terriers All dogs shipped on trial, 
urchaser alone to judge the quality; ie 
ees guaranteed or money odendak 


headred page, highly illustrated, instructive, and seb 
catalogue for ten cents. 


DOG OWNERS, amateur or professional, here 

is your opportunity: New book, “Care of 
Dogs,” free; contains helpful, instructive infor- 
mation on feeding, training, diseasct, every dog 
owner needs it. Book mailed free with a three- 
months’ trial subscription to Sportsman’s Digest, 
America’s popular illustrated dog and hunting 
magazine. Send 25c today (coin or stamps). 
Sportsman’s Digest Publishing Co., 519 Butler 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-tf 














ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Paimer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.60. Parer $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Denver, 























PRACTICAL kennel journal, published bi 
monthly for all dog owners; subscription price 
25 cents per year. A. D. Burhans, Waterloo, 


Iowa. 10-1t | 


YAMCASCA AIREDALES—Note better ;_pedi- 
greed puppies, $25; satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 10-1t 


JUST OUT-Second Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 


By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of ‘‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs, etc."’) 
Brea er and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield's Pride—Jessie Rod- 
fiel Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince 
Lyndon, ete., the Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of 
imr al fame. 


THIS TRAINING BOOK is incomparably the MOST UP-TO-DATE, | 
PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON-SENSE WORK ever written 


on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


‘It ig @ book that may be read and studied with 
rofit, pleasure and intense interest by all who love 
good bird dog, for it is a new note in dog train- 
ing and dog keeping.’”’ 
A. F. HOCHWALT 
‘America’s most notable authority) 


THE EASIEST, QUICKEST AND MOST NATURAL WAY TO | 
BREAK YOUR DOG 
DE IPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE | 


KE L MAKING AND TRAINING 


SIMPLE DOG DOCTORING. 


¢ following testimonials are of special value for the | 


that they come entierly unsolicited: 
7 have a copy of ‘The 20th Century Bird Dog Training.’ 

8 best book on dog training I have ever read. I have 
tra some dogs myself and I thought I knew a good bit about 
. east I had developed some very good shooting dogs, but I 
this book a lot that is new, useful and practical. The 
ght to be in the hands of every man that shoots over a 
en though he does not attempt to train them.”’ 

(Sig.) CHAS. F. LouUDON. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

list 1e best and most practical book on dog training ever pub- 
=e (Sig.) Dr. W. H. HUTCHINGS, 
Detriot, Mich. 


Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 










| HOUND PUPPIES, black and tan, 


APPLIANCES; ALSO | 
| Ranch, Vaughn. 





WOODALL KENNELS 
POINTERS and SETTERS 


America’s Leading Sporting Dog Breeders 
We have puppies and trained stock; broken 
brood matrons; world’s best sires at stud, 
and anything in the line of sporting dogs, 
We alsotrain and condition. shooting dogs, 
State your wants fully as we have no litera- 
ture but can furnish just what you desire if 
you will tell us about it. Our prices compete 
with the lowest and our quality is the highest, 


WOODALL KENNELS 
Box 54, Route 5, WINCHESTER, ILL. 




















| FOR SALE—Registered English setters, three 
| months old, $50; pointers and setters without 
| papers, reasonable prices. R. Shannonhouse, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. i ae 
FOR SALE—Coyote “dogs, guaranteed. A. L. 
Straight, Keota, Colo. ___— Welt 
CAT, coon and ag hounds, three fine cold 
trailers and tree barkers. Essex, 521 13th 
| North, Seattle, Wash. _ wi Aes _10-2t 
BEAGLES and rabbit hounds on ttrial, and 
puppies cheap. H. F. Bowman, Seven Val- 
a: ie 10-1t 
| BEAGLES, rabbit hounds and puppies, $5 and 





$8; some with esongaatni (stamps). S. Sharkey, 
Westminster, Md 10-1t 
TRAINED fox ry wolf ~ hounds, “also coon, 
skunk, opossum and mink hounds. John W. 


Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-4t 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 

pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 0-1t 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER SUFS 

whelped June 15; grandsons of famous Whirl- 
wind. Prices, six weeks, $25; three months, $50. 
Write Edwin Rees, 1] Breaux _ Bridge, La. 8-2t 


FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel 
dogs, fox, cat and rabbit hounds, sent on trial. 

| Catalog and summer price list free. Mount 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 8-5t 


| DOG SELLERS, dog buyers, if unfairly treated, 
we handle claims. International Collection 

| Agency, Berry, Ky. 7 
| POINTERS AND SETTERS at all_ times. 
Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
ho See OP hee? Ci 9-3t 
OZARK MOUNTAIN HOUNDS that are 
trained to tree coon, cat, opossum and skunk. 

A. L. Austin, Cass, Ark. 10-1t 


FOR SALE—Airedales of quality and breeding 
and raised right. Senier Stock Farm, Greeley, 

| Colo. __ 8-3t 
| GUARANTEED coonhounds and Airedales, on 
_trial. Vance Martin, Ford, Va. __ 9-2t 














DOGS FOR SALE 

From fivedollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 ForustT Srrecr, DENVER, COLo. 
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SPORTSMEN! 


It's a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction to hunt with a real high class 
dog, one you can relyupon. Weare 
offering this kind, on 30 days trial 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum Hounds. 
Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab- 
bit Hounds, Fox Teriiers, Choice 
Puppies, Trained Pointers and 
Setters 


Oak Grove Kennels 








Ina, IL 





HOUNDS for any game; trial; 


guaranteed. 


Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 10-2t 
RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhounds, coon, skunk, 
squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, iredales 


Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 8- 6t 
TRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 

er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail stram. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 
POINTERS, setters, wolf hounds; pups and 

grown stock ; prices reasonable; satisfaction 
or no sale O »."M. Holmes. Dunning, Neh. 9-2¢ 
—_ 








™ Wave You A BIRD DOG? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IG UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 

A plain, practical and con- 


cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, Handling 





—> py > 
ED. F. HASERLEIN 








By 
BEN instructions 
y given, eve 
P —~ with commen 
gense can train 
his own dogs 
perfection. fine 
ebedient,does not 
retrieve, or ifso, 
as hard mouthed, 


qunaiy. 


Degas of any age or 
lieve promptly and made 
le, _pepales orm, devoid 

practical experience 








ts usual dis 
Satria te on diseasce. “Never 
enh ca $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Arms 














HIGH-CLASS fox, deer, coon hounds; a few 

still-trailing coon and varmint dogs; rabbit 

| hounds. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 10-3t 
| ARKANSAS KENNELS of Russellville, Ark., 
offers for sale pointers and setters, fox and cat 

hounds, good cur dogs, coon and opossum 
| hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, trained and 
tried dogs. Delivery and satisfaction guaran- 

| teed. 5 )-2t 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 

| peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 
“natural- 
reasonable prices. ‘Crandall’s 
New Mexico. 9-2t 
1RISH WOLFHOUNDS, registered imported 
stock, $30 each to introduce where unknown. 








born hunters; 





Catalog. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. _ 9-2t 





BEAGLES, fox, coon hounds; broken puppies. 
Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 8-4t 


OLD-FASHIONED ) southern coon hounds and 

combination hunters, sent anywhere on free 
trial. List 10c. McLister Bros., Brighton, 
Tenn. 8-3t 
BEAGLES, fox, coon hounds; broken puppies; 

hounds, setters, pointers on trial; broken, un- 
broken. Pet ant Ba dogs, Bi pigeons, 
swine. Catalo stamps. iefer’s Garden 
Spot Kennels, RnB ~s Pa. 8-3t 














MAUSER RIFLES 


Guaranteed genuine and new; a hard shoot- 
ing sporting rifle, simple and solid construc- 
tion; thoroly tested; workmanship unexcelled, 
material the best ; stocks are fine walnut with 
cheek piece; round barrel; rubber butt 
plates; sling swivels; silver bead front sight 
with protector. Look at these prices: 


.80-’06-Cal. chambered for U. S. 1906 
Government cartridges; wt. 7% lbs.; 


sporting length stock; price............... 8.50 
8 mm., full sporting stock, 20-inch bar- 
OS “ee 31.00 


7mm. and 8 mm., sporting length stock, 
24-inch barrel, weight 7% Ibs., either 
RE ES aS 28 
SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 
88-B Chambers St. New York City 











BOSCH rifling machine for sale, heavy type, 

A-1 condition; cost us $700; price $25. with 
four heads. Stanbra Gun Store, Bellingham, 
Wash. 10-1t 





WANTED—Single-action frontier Colt cham- 
bered for .38 Special cartridge. Box 40, Out- 
door Life. 10-1t 


FOR SALE ONLY—1 Colt S.A. 14-10, 7%- 
inch barrel and heavy holster, new, $25; 1 .45- 
cal., same description, new, $20. Dr. W. E. 
Haller, Davenport, Iowa. 10-1t 





SALE—Newton .256, peep sight, ‘sling, set trig- 

gers, accessories, new condition, $40. Reming- 
ton 12-C “Target,” Lyman sights 1, 2, 5, 6; 
new condition; $20. Horace Gingles, Jersey- 
town, 10-1 


Pa. -1t 


























Outdoor Life—October, 1922 
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HIGH GRADE GUNS 


The Best in the World 


“FRANZ STOCK” 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL 







The latest and absolutely the 

best German .32-caliber auto- 

matic pistol on the market. 

Perfect in operation. All modern 
improvements; 4-inch barrel, 9- 

shot, blue steel. Value... ae EE | $25.00 
oe eg ee Oe Le ea Se ee $12.50 


ORIGINAL LUGER AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
9 mm. (.354-cal.) 

German Navy Model, 6-inch barrel, 
100-200-yard rear sight; complete 
leather holster, detachable stock, cleaning 
rod, screwdriver, shoulder straps and case 
for 2 extra magazines. Special price $45.00 
9mm. Cal. German Officers’ Model, 8-inch 
barrel, 9 shots, 100-800 rear sight; complete 
with fine leather holster, detachable stock, 
cleaning rod, screwdriver, shoulder straps and 


9 shots, 
with fine 


case for 2 extra magazines. 
CRA «EOD 5 io saeco ees nats coneanae $48.50 
Extra Luger Magazines, FO SNE RES. $ 1.75 


ORIGINAL MAUSER AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
Cerman Officers Model 

7.63 mm, (30-cal.), 5%-inch barrel, 1,000-yd. 
sight, 10 shots; complete with wooden hol- 
ster stock, cleaning rod, extra magazine 
spring and 2 loading clips. 

SO oS ea see $37.50 
Same Mauser pistol outfit using 9mm. Luger 
Cattvidiges,. Bpecial PLICC ciscicsccrecsecscocs $35.00 


POLICE SPECIAL MAUSER PISTOL 
Latest model 1922 German Police Special 
Mauser Pistol, 7.63 mm. cal., 4-inch barrel, 
10 shots, 500-yard sight; complete with 
wooden holster stock, etc. (as above). 
Special Price pea! & ..$32.50 
Above Mausers equipped with fine select 
French walnut holster stocks, extra...... $ 5.00 


AMMUNITION 


Also highest grade imported ammunition at 
lowest prices—loaded with the famous Ger- 
man “Rottweiler” powder. 
NOTICE ‘ Only a limited supply of these 
factory new long-barreled guns 
Under the terms of the Versailles 
German factories are prohibited to 
pistols with barrels longer than 


exist. 
I reaty, 
manutacture 
4 inches. 
money order 
If necessary, 


Send cash, 


ORDER TODAY or draft. 












Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 

Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 

OUR SPECIAL PRICE $24.00 


Mauser .30 Cal. 7.62 Auto Military 
Mauser, .28 Cal, 9 mm. Auto Military,.........-- $s 
Above two Guns Longest Range Pistols in the World 
Luger .30 Cal. 7.65Auto Pocket Model . $18. 
Colt, Savage, Rem, .32 & .380 Cal. Auto Pistols. 
Colt’ 32- 20 & 38 Army Special Revolvers......... 
Colt .45 Cal. Auto Gov't Model. 
Smith & Wesson 32-20 & 28 Sp’! ‘Army Revolvers. $27. 00 
Mauser Pocket Guns a specialty. 
Freshly loaded German made Cartridges for all Foreign 
aud American Automatics, at extremely low prices. 


Stamp for latest price list all other new guns. Only 
Bank Drafts and Money Orders Accepted. 


H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo, 


50 
os oo 
$24.00 




















GUNS restocked, engraved or blued. ~ John Har- 


| LONG 


| SELLING OUT! — 


Ore. 10-1t 


rison, Gold Hill, OF Age 
barrels for your short-barreled Luger. 
A. Kniep, 314 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, 
Md __10-1t 
Imported Mauser and Mann- 
licher ammunition, all calibers, $6.50; Luger 
and 7.63 Mauser, $3.50; 6.35 and 7.65 mm., $3 
per 100. Paul Oechsle, Jefferson City, Mo. ‘10- lt 
WINCHESTER single-shot .32 pistol grip, Ly 
man wind-gauge rear, tools, moulds; poriect. 
Olmstead, 36 Park St., Montclair, N. J. 10-1t 
FIFTY bargains in new and used perfect fire- 
arms and binoculars. Send 2-cent stamp for 
lists. Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 10-1t 
EXCHANGE—Fancy grade, new .401 Winches- 
ter automatic, Lyman sights, for Remington 
12 automatic, ribbed. A. Mauphane, Carterville, 
Mo. ~ =) ea 
WINCHESTER, box “magazine, used two 
shot 100 times; Lyman receiver sight, 
engraved and oe: in perfect condition; 
$38.50. Chas. E. Juza, Haugen, Wis. 10-1t 
REISING ecaad pistol, $25.50; Mauser sporter 
rifle, 8 mm., $22.50; Mauser sporting bolt- 
action 12-gauge shotgun, $15. Wm. White, 718 
North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 10-2t 


DUCK-HUNTER 


Freeman's improved extension adds 4 more 
shots to your Remington Automatic Shot Gun. 
Put on or taken off in one minute and does not 





.30 
fails, 














eg be sent C.O.D. Money back alter gun. Order direct. Price $6.25. 
guar: ‘ 
P. VON FRANTZIUS W. A. FREEMAN 

828 George St. Dept. N-10 Chicago, IIl. 3612 Bales Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FOR SALE—One_ .30-'06 sporting Springtield, | WANTED—Star-gauged 30 1lwuu spring. d 

fancy walnut stock, beautiful oil finish, L yman sporter, perfect condition. Sale—Savage .250, 
48 rear, Sheard gold be ad front; guaranteed per- | lever, new condition, Marble peep sight, 150 
fect. Box 50, Easby, D. 10-1t | cartridges, $35; no trades. C. A. Adams, Na 
COLT .32-20 repeating rifle, perfect inside out; mine, Texas. ' , ; 0-1t 

beauty ; $27; or trade .45 Colt A.S. or O.T.M. | FINE ACCESSORIES—Fine custom-made ‘tail 
revolver. Van Pattillo, Hartselle, Ala. 10-1t length rifle cases, made of solid leather in 


ten guaranteed formulas 
removing finish, etc., $1. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 10. It 


automatic, almost new, 
s6.. H. R.. Gar- 


REFINISH your guns; 
for bluing, browning, 
Jack Dean, 1729 I St., 
401 WINCHESTER 
$35; saddle scabbard to fit, 
roll, Box 1559, Denver, Colo. 10-1t 
SPRINGFIELD SPORTER—Star-gauged, Ly- 
man sights, 270 rounds ammunition, empties, 
reloading tool; all good; $40. Krag _ .30-40, 
sling; very good ; $15. I. Massey, Box 319, 
Geneva, Neb. 10-1t 
GUNSMITHING tools, 
stock, relining, etc.; M. 
Graham, Ottumwa, Iowa. 10-1t 
.52 WINCHESTER, sling, extra hunting sight, 
same as new, $38; 1920 .250 bolt-action Sav- 
age, fired ten shots, new condition, 
$44; first money order gets them. 
Travis, LaSalle, 
MAUSER Automatic, 7 
tion pistol and rifle, 
and stock, our special price $26.50. New catalog 
reday. National Military Shop, 742 9th Street, 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 10-1t 


branches ; 
work, H. 


all its 
expert 


in 


Leonard 
10-1t 


7.63 and 9 mm. combina- 





FINE IMPORTED HIGH-POWER 
TELESCOPE RIFLE, $30 


High-grade Gemehrfabrik 8mm. only, with 
fine 6-power telescope sight; fine walnut 
stock, with checkered pistol grip, cheekpiece, 
etc.; 23-inch barrel; silver bead front sight; 
two-leaf hunting rear sight (can be used 
whether telescope is mounted or not); double 
set trigger; weight 6% pounds ; uses Ameri- 
can or imported ammunition. The telescope 
sight alone is worth the price asked for the 
rifle. No better gun made for the price. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 
88-B Chambers St. New York City 











80 cartridges. | 


‘including wooden holster | 


accuracy and increased velocity. 


two grades at $10 and $12; fine solid leather leg 
of mutton shotgun cases at $10, $15 and $20; 
“Bakim” adjustable leather rifle slings, $1. 50: 
the finest shotgun cleaning rod you ever saw at 
$1 postpaid; also jointed cleaning rods for .22 
and other rifles made of metal, wood covered, 
for 60c postpaid. Heavy canvas leather-trimmed 
cases for the 8mm. telescope rifle, with compart- 


ment for ’scope, $5. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 
South St., Boston. — 0-1t 
| BULLETS—Improved copper-cased, protected, 


will not foul or wear your 
erosion, give better 
Calibers .250- 
3000, .256, .80, .803, 6.5, 7.9, 8 mm. (.823). 
Western Tool & Copper Works, Station G, Box 
57, Oakland, Calif. 10-1t 


REBLUE or rebrown your guns at small ‘cost; 
no Se tools needed. Guaranteed formula, 
. J. Simon, — B-38, Dane, Wis. 10-1t 


| vIGHE ST grade double and 3- barreled guns— 

High-grade hand-made double-barreled ham- 
merless shotguns, the product of the best fac- 
tories in Germany. They are hand fitted by 
old-time workmen from the finest materials; fluid 
steel barrels, cross bolt action, Purdy side clips, 
| cocking indicators, finest walnut stocks, beautiful 
|engraving; the DeLuxe grade $125: Premier 
| grade $100; 12 and 16-gauge. We also offer a 
| few choice 3-barreled guns, 12x8mm. and 16x8 
mm., DeLuxe grade, $150; Premier grade, $125. 
Any gun sent subject to examination on receipt 


soft-point Spitzer; 
barrel; they will prevent, 


| of $10 money order. Write for circulars. Baker 
| & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston. _ 10-1t 
.32, $16; Stevens .22 


| FOR SAL E—New Luger 
| single shot, 6-inch barrel, $3. Amos Fristoe, 
Lincoln, Mo. 10-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


| We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 
YANKEE SPECIALTY 00, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 

















Shift, with the House of 
Shiff, the Gunman 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 
SCATTERGUN SEASON and over fifty of } 
200 gun stock SHOOT SHOT. There are 57 good 
and sufficient reasons why YOUR GOOD GUN 
may not fill your present needs. It only costs 
ten per cent of gun's value to acquire same re) »- 
tive value in the type you need. Ship Stam; 
See inside. 











LUGER Automatic 7.65 mm. standard ammuni- 

tion $19.50; Mauser auto. .25 cal. $11.50; 32 
cal. $12. 5. Ammunition, 7.65 mm. Luger $4.50 
per 100; 25 cal. auto. ammunition $2.50 per 100; 
82 cal. ammunition $3.00 per 100. New cata log 
reday. National Military Shop, 742 9th Street, 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 10-1t 


ONLY 6 left, Lefever 12, 16, 20-gauge douible. 

barrel hammerless shotguns, brand new, sent 
on deposit of $5, balance C. O. D. examination. 
Bargain list of cameras, lenses, binoculars and 
firearms. National Camera Exchange, 20 W ash. 
ington Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 10-1t 


REMODELED Springfield ’06, crank conditi ns 

Lyman 48 rear, gold bead front sights and 
sling; first draft for $75 gets it. F. Mee 
Clung, Marshall, Texas. 10-1t 


PRISM BINOCULARS—These glasses have 9 
times more field of view than the obsolete field 
glass binocular has, as well as being bright to 
the very edge of the view. 8-power Colmont 
(Paris), with case and straps, 100 per cent c n- 
dition, $24. G. D. MacMillan, Waukesha, Wis. 
10-1t 
SPECIAL IMPORTED CARTRIDGES -—8 
mm. S.P., $7.50 per 100; 7 mm. » $4 per 
100; .30-30 M.C., $4.50 per 100 (American); 
.30-cal. Luger, $4.50 per 100; .32- cal. automatic, 
$2 per 100; .22 short smokeless, $4.25 per _ 
Cartridges cannot be mailed. Baker & Kimba 
Inc., 88 South St., Boston. 10 i 
SPECIAL new 97 Winchester shotguns at $38; 
2 Colt automatics at $24. Special prices on 
all “guns for the hunting season. Beck, Red- 
mond, Wash. 10-1t 
250-3000 SAVAGE, bolt action, brand new; 
best offer cash. What have you to trade? 
J. T. Curry, Jamestown, N. D. 10-1t 
FOR TRADE—New .250 Savage bolt-actior 
rifle for .20-gauge Remington. J. G. Croutcun, 
Nichols, Iowa. 10-1t 
AUTOMATIC. PISTOL S——-The famous ae 
automatic pistols in .30-cal.; too well kno 
to need any description; complete with holst 





price $21.50. This is the last call before 

tariff goes into effect. Imported cartridges, 
$4.50 per 100. Sauer .32-cal. pocket automatic 
made by the well-known factory in Suhl; the 


1 


highest grade automatic produced abroa1; 1 
ited quantity; complete with holsters, $15. Im- 
ported cartridges, $2 per 100. Baker & Kimball, 
Inc., 38 South St., Boston. 10-1t 
LUGER pistols, barrels 4, 6, 8, 12 and 16 i 
Mauser pistols, long barrels, holster stocks for 
both; Mauser, Springfield and Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer sporting rifles. Catalog 19. Pacific 


Arms Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. )-tf 
BLUEING SOLUTION that actually blues—a 

scientific preparation that is put out with a 
money-back guarantee to do the work in apie y 
minutes; no special equipment required ; ed 


and recommended by our greatest rifle beet ri- 
ties: $2.50 ner bottle; enough for 6 guns. F. L. 
Hoffman, Box 251, Fredericksburg, Va. 10-It 
BEST BARGAINS ever offered in holsters. rifle 
scabhards, spurs, saddles, laboratories balan 
searchlights. flashlights, melting nots, drills, 
grinding wheels, typewriters. metals, hardware 
and tools. List ready. T. T. Pierce, Ten 


otf 
N. I 


FOR SALE—New .38 Colt $20, never shot ; 
Box 35, Outdoor Life. -tt 
GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain. $1; fancy. °2; 
extra fancy. $4. Military stocks, $1.50. $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 6-7t 
GUNS, new and second hand: Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds; the right goods at the right p: 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F . 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. f-tt 


STRAIGHT shank twist drills, sizes 12 to 0, 
assorted dozen 50c. Grinding wheels, all si7<s 
- ° $7 value 50c each. T. T. Pierce, Ten F 


CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapo! 
Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used £ 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th St. 1 


WINCHESTER .22 single-shot musket, wth 
special hard-finished action, full pistol grip 0” 
finger lever, extra fore-end beaver tail sh 
Lyman 103 rear and 17 front sights, checkered 
trigger, corrugated butt nlate; perfect conditi 











$30. Wm. N. Gridley, Candor, N.Y. _1° tt 
10- GA. _ HALF PRICE! “Arrow.” 4u- 1%. 
2-4-6-714. $34 thousand; 500. $17. Chil ed 
shot, $35.50 thousand (worth $64). Fresh lo 
empty, $9.90 thousand (cost $18.40). 12 


$29.50 thousand. 
Oak Park, IIl. 


smokeless, 


mc American Amr \- 
nition Co., 
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Arms 


| PISTOL SPECIALS 


ser | venga eatenthoninide $11.75; 
”-caliber 
Luger Automatic—7.65 mm. (.30- =! 19.75 
Luger Long Barrel Auto., 9 mm 
8-cal. 
mplete with 2 extra magazines, sole 
ther holster, cartridge holder and 
den rifle stock. 
fauser Combination Rifle and Pistol, 
ek De er Be .00 
ymplete with wood holster stock. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 
88-B Chambers St. New York City 








Birds and Animals 

















SPECIAL to gunsmiths and machinists: Lathe 
| sharper tool bits, high speed guaranteed ; 
quality, 4% or 5-16; three for 50c. Sports. 
Service Station, Tenafly, Ns ~J- 9-ti 


DIUSTABLE rear sights for .45 Colt auto. 
t $3. Sportsman’s Service Station, Tena- 

N. Je ae 9-tf 
FOR SALE—Two high-power standard auto- 
itic rifles, ordnance steel barrels, shoots 
Remington high-speed rimless cartridges, .25 and 
30-cal.; slightly used; inside perfect; fine out; 
each $35. One standard automatic high- -power 
fa Circassian walnut stock, Marbles peep 
sight, .35-cal.; fired 20 times; like new; $45. 
Box cartridges, belt and cleaner free with above 
fl One .45 Colt New Service, 74-inch, 
-out cylinder, brand new, $30. ne .45 
t automatic, fine, $25. Savage bolt-action 
950 5008 high-power, brand new, with case, 
cleaner, belt, box cartridges; all for $50. C.O.D 
or will ship prepaid, cash with order. N. P. 
Milan, Minn. 10-1t 








§ AM A GLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAR 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR BREED. 
ING PURPOSES. aiso COTTON TAILS. BY TH 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMA Lco. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY You? 
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~ SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years. Make money breed- 
ingthem, Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
. where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
», Established 2lyears. For prices and full particu- 
lars see our big illustrated free book. Writefor 
it today. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
429 H ST., MELROSE HIGH. 


LANDS, MASS. 

















| PLENTY of choice ferrets for sale. Write for 

catalogs. Chamberlain Bros., Ferret Colony, 
Ashland, Ohio. 10-3t 
FERRETS—Ferrets by the 1,000, singles, mated 

pairs or dozen lots. Price list free. Lllus- 
trative booklet, 10c. Gc. | Keefer & Co., 
Greenwich, Ohio. 10-1t 
FERRETS FOR SALE—White or 3 wn, large 

or small, either sex. List free. . Younger, 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 10-3t 


Books and Magazines 












beanvan AND  Denaen 1 IN ote Gane, Oneeunres rena t 
anD ANIMALS FOR PROPAGATION PURPOSES | 
QUAIL | DEER | . TURKEY 
i + VirginiaWhite Tail , Strictly Wild 
Scaled Quail, Etc. , ArizonaWhiteTail | Mixed Blood Etc 
| Mexican & Others | -—o— 

y et Peccaty-Armadillo - Rabbits 
and Other Birds or Animals on Order. 

STOCK YOUR ESTATE 
PARK OR HUNTING GROUND. 


Kerrville , Texas. 














hunting rabbits. A-1 stock. Price list free. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 10-1t 





L.C. SMITH GUN FOR SALE 


Single trigger, 32 inch double barrel full choked, 
two sights, one solid gold. Stock dark walnut, 
pistol grip. Weight 8 Ibs. Used very little, just 
like new. Price, $110. 


Address, Dr. J. P. Gordon 
MEAD BLDG. ROCKFORD, ILL. 











FOR SALE—Stevens 414 rifle with No. 488 
scope and sling ey A-1 condition. Price 7 
Floyd A. Veeder, P. O. Box 481, Fonda, N. Y 
10-1t 

COLT NEW SERVICE .45, 7%-inch barrel, 
$25. Heiser holsters, belt, $4. Colt Govern- 





ment model .45 automatic pistol, $25. 50 cart- 
ee gh oo Both guns new. Peter eas 
ert , i t 





F ANCOTT double-barreled 12-gauge hammer- 

less choke-bored shotgun and cowhide case. 
Mrs. Huck, 747 Detroit St., Denver, Colo. 10-1t 
GUN cleaning { patches, very handy; large as- 
tag” Daeenr 25c. D. Divine, Gene 











0-2t 
SELL OR TRADE—Winchester .401; fine in- 
and out; extra sights, three clips; $45. 


Sumner Skillings, » Bolsters Mills, Maine. 10-1t 


ROSS rifle made safe; safety improvement for 
toss rifles; hammer cannot be released until 
is fully closed and locked. Musket improve- 








} 
on 


price $5. .280 Ross improvement, price 
Musket remodeled to sporter, price $10. 
Write for particulars to J. Hoovler, 2019 
Delaware Ave., Swissvale, Pa. 10-1t 





FOR SALE—Fifteen 12-gauge Winchester ham- 
_ rless repeating es riot barrels, = 
I Pierce, Nitro, West Va. -tf 


O!.D-TIME and modern firearms bought, rae 
| exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 

c etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 

873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


STERS, used, good condition, for .45 Colt 
»., .88 and .45 revolvers. Postpaid aa 
_T. Pierce, Tenafly, N. J. f 


The Modern Rifle 


n up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
ealing with strictly modern weapons 
d their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 

JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 

‘23 Pages; Cloth,$1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Denver. Colorado 





























Registered Silver FOXES 


eight silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
“Borestone Loami 96,” international | Champion 





“Borestone Reid 96 1-3, ee 
“Borestone Selma Vii 96" ha Reonain 1921. 
Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 

Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


FERRETS—Brown or white, 
and rats. Jacob B. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 

and the most beautiful of all 44 
fowls. Send for catalogue. Mim 
Young trios (1 male and 2 £ 
pray eg hatched spring 
1922 $10. 


GEORGE W. MEANS f 








for hunting _— 
Miller, Bradford, 






























Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina ee Lk 
CHINESE RINGNECK and — 





‘pheasants, 
wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob- 


ruffed, 
deer. 


white and blue valley quail; 
pinnoted and sage grouse, and 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


Registered Silver Black Foxes | 


Start with the best at reasonable prices. 
Write me before you buy. 


C. Augustine, | Route No. 3, , Whitehall, Wis, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


sea PR PROFITS. | wernt PAY 1. 50 50710 $t oy EACH. 
Aso, — Mink, Skank, Fox Muskrat, Etc. 
raised anywhere. 82- 5 


log and Contrac 
pace, Cat feck ‘COMMON SENSE RABBI 
RAISING,’’ quarterly 


J. Jaser’s 



























Neath or brown, for killing rats or 


sharptailed | 


10-1t | 


| 


uroal, and co 
* leadin, small stock magazine, all for Ube. KANSAS CITY Alves | | 


America 
‘Outdoor Enterprise Co., 100: 0. é.8 
FOR SALE—Ferrets, racoons, skunks, fur dees 


ing wire, muscovy ducks. B. Tippman, on 
F Caledonia. Minn. 0-1t 


RAISE SILVER F OXES. 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
_ any other live stock rais- 
. Stands strictest investiga- 
a Recommended by Gov- 
ernment, 4 different ac wre 
One will suit you. Com a 
description free. Send 


| 
| 
C.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, "Eagle River, Wis. | 









FERRET SALE—Dandies, none better. C. H. 
Ohmert, 10-1t | 


_Dubuque, Iowa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Either color. Write 
for prices. Harry Chandler, R. D. 5, New 
London, Ohio. — 9- At | 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows, twenty-four ribbons and | 


mat | 





: HARDING’S 
“PLEASURE 
and PROFIT 


BOOKS 


Bee Hunting, 80 pages................... 
Mink Trapping, 188 pages om 
Fox Trapping, 185 pages.. 
Steel Traps, 333 pages............ 





*y00 





100 


Canadian Wilds, 277 pages ......... : 1.00 
Dead Falls and Snares, 232 pages... 1.00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting, 176 pp. 1.00 
| Fur Farming, 278 pages............ 1.00 
| Science of Trapping, 245 pages 1.00 
| Hunting Dogs, 253 pages............. 1.00 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, 214 pages 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pp. 1.00 
| Camp and Trail Methods, 274 pages 1.00 
Science of Fishing, 258 pages............... . 1.00 
A Trip on the Great Lakes, 212 pages 1.00 
3001 Questions and Answers, 395 pages 1.25 
| Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper, 318 pp. 1.25 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pp. 1.25 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit, 
, RR. Se .50 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins, 285 
OS Se Ie a .50 
Fur Buyers’ Guide, nt aaa ee 2.00 


A 32-Page Booklet Fully Describing 
Books Mailed Free 


A. R. HARDING, Publisher 


75N. OHIO AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


titles 














WANTED—Books on big game hunting; 
and prices. Brent Altsheler, Lincoln Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 10-1t 
Mechanics, Owners, Garagemen, Repairmen, 
send for free copy America’s Popular 
Motor Magazine. Contains helpful instruc- 
tive information on overhauling, ignition 
wiring, carburetors, batteries, etc. 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
519 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 
“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 


cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 


H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo _11-tf 





Six Years with the Tome Raneers | 


All Western frontiersmen will appreciate this 
book by Captain Gillett. He has produced one of 
the most absorbing narratives yet written by a 
Texas author. His description of the great gun 
fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a 
masterpiece, as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. Best 
history of Texas frontier and old rangersever written. Indian 
and desperado fights truly told. Descriptive folder free 


CAPTAIN CILLETT, MARFA, TEXAS 











AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


to raise Silver Foxes 


and some capital? 

Write giving full 
particulars. 

| Pioneer Silver-Black 








Conover, Wisconsin: 





@ | Fox Farms, Box 243, | 


Have you a place | 


Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent. Trade mark 
and Coovright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S 
and Foreign Countries, Trade marks regis 

and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms one Interstate Trust Building 
hone Main 2853 








DENVER, COLORADO 



































Outdoor Life—October, 1922 





(far Wyte 


Hrantrostebdecteseatecnst 





Homesteads and Lands 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 


Fico ADVERTISING | 
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_ Taxidermy 








GASSED ADVERTISING) 





Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 





BUY THIS BEAUTIFUL 
RANCH FOR YOUR SON 


34,000 acres nearly all meadow land 
7,500 head of fine cattle. The best dividend pay- 
ing cattle ranch in Eastern Oregon. The finest 
duck hunting in America. Wonderful trout fish- 
ing. Deer, antelope and other game, Write 


WILLIAM MASSINGILL, LAKEVIEW, OREGON 





TAXIDERMIST 
I can save you money 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, 


3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 





Phone Champa 5678 





WORMS can’t destroy your trophies if mounted 
C. J. Sanders, Taxidermist. Prices are 








Patent ‘Attorneys | 


INVENTORS should write for our book, ““How 

to Obtain a Patent,” which contains valuable 
information which every inventor should have. 
If you will send us a sketch, model or photo- 
graph of your invention we will promptly make 
search of the Patent Office records and advise 
you whether or not your invention is, in our 
opinion, patentable; our charge for the service 
being $5. With an experience of over 20 years 
we feel that we are fitted to render you prompt, 
efficient service which will merit your confidence. 
Moderate charges. Write today. Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 457 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C. . 10-1t 


You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 


_Resorts, Guides, Hotels. Etc. 


TAWAS INN | 


on beautiful Tawas Bay, a modern home for 
sportsmen with accommodations of all kinds 
for both fishing and hunting... Five thousand 
acres of private hunting reserve to shoot over 
at the head of Tawas Lake. All kinds of 
game, including deer. Tawas Lake, a vast 
rice bed, where wild ducks light and feed by 
the thousand. We furnish live decoys and 
have our own blinds to shoot from, etc. The 
duck season opens September 16th to Decem- 
ber 81st, inclusive. Deer season November 
10th to November 80th, inclusive. Guides if 
wanted; also dogs for hunting upland game. 
Write and make reservations now. Address 


JAS. L. ALDRICH, Manager 


Tawas Inn, East Tawas, Mich. 


SHEEP 


We specialize in nothing but Mountain 
Sheep and Antelope, hunting is all done 
in Old Mexico. No failures. Write for 
particulars, 


EKMAN & WILSON 

















AJO, ARIZ. 








DRAKE’S LODGE—the home of the big game. 

Complete pack outfits and guides furnished. 
We guarantee to show you the game. Write 
Dan G. Drake, Knox via Cascade, Idaho. 9-2t 


LET US TAKE YOU FOR 
THAT BIG HUNT 


We will show you the game. 
Guides and Outfitters. 


ANGLE & FOX DU BOIS, WYO. 














IDAHO 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


I take parties by Pack Train into the best big 
game fields of Central Idaho. This remote sec- 
tion over a hundred miles from railroad will 
meet all your expectations. Season opens Oct. 
Ist. Goat, Bear, Deer, Elk and Cougar. Will 
guarantee game on extended trips. 


W.H. WOOLLEY STANLEY, IDAHO 





by 
sei. 


Send for them. 565 Vine St., Murray, 
Utah. 


__10-1t 





M. ye HOF MAN N 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with Real Expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted; skins tanned and 
made into rug rugs and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc. 

or sale 

All supplies * taxidermists, paper head forms for deer, 
glass eyes, open mouth heads for rugs. List of supplies 
on request. Wanted scalps and horns, teeth of Bear and 


989 GATES AVE., 








Mountain Lion. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





SCIENTIFIC taxidermy, lifelike mounts; 
specimens. 


‘send 
Leroy Doran, Chestona, Mich. 
10-1t 





Soieien Atte ation! 


Before selecting your taxider- 
mist, be sure and write for 
price list to the “best in the 
west” and you willget the best 
and most satisfactory work. 
JOSEPH KATONA 
Taxidermist and Furrier 
Foreman at Jonas Bros. for Nine Years. 


608 Santa Fe Drive, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Beautiful - buffalo 
coat, beaver collar, excellent condition, me- 
dium size; cash $100, or high-grade gun. Ar- 

thur Callaghan, Bennett Ave., Medford, ~~ 
-1t 











FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get ourCata- 
log 56. Itis FEEE. Write for one today. N. W 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 

LUTION—Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs; tans in thirty minutes ; moth- ‘proof forever ; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening ; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment; solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money —_ 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 5-tf 


TAXIDERMY. WORK 


in all its branches. Mounting Game Heads 
and Fur Rugs a specialty. Reasonable prices 
for first class work. A trial will convince you. 


L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 So. Main Street, Colville, Wash. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


DECOYS—Pure-bred wild 
English callers, $8 pair; 
mits. A. W. Ritcha, Nickerson, Kans. 10-1t 
LIVE decoy holders; easy to put on and take 
off; 30c each. E. F. Rintelman, Mukwonago, 
Wis. 10-1t 


LIVE decoys, call ducks; 


























mallards, $4 pair; 
federal and state per- 


quantities; decoy holders 30c each. E. F. Rin- 
telman, Mukwonago, Wis. 10-1t 


WILD CELERY—Wild rice bring ducks in 
swarms. Terrell’s famous guaranteed seed sent 
anywhere for fall planting while supply lasts. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. B-249, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 10-1t 
DECOYS, callers, pure-bred; English $7 per 
pair, trio $12. H. G. Edwards, Bevier, Mo. 
10-2t 
FOR SALE—Real decoys, pure English callers 
from trained stock, just a few at $8 per pair; 
_— $6; drakes, $2. Ed. S. Wood, 
eb. 








BEN TINKER 


Big Game Hunterand 
Guide, For all Mexi- 
can Big Game. Sheep, 
Antelope, Black and 
Grizzly Bear. Deer, 
Wild Boar and Tur- 
key. 
121 Morth Tyndeli 
TUCSON, 








ARIZONA | | 


THE AMERICAN RIFLE 
By Major Townsend Whelen, U. 8. A. 

The only work on its subject in existence, 
on the American rifle in all its phases. 
Major Whelen is considered the finest shot 
in the United States, and the recognized 
American expert on small arms. 

$6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life : “ 





Denver, Colo. 








‘ “yearlings | $4 each, | 
young $3 each; prices on application for large | 


fal Wt aL sl wl i" wit jyereane nyusieaggatt 


Viestnnetedberdsacttesces 
iacdincake 


CAMERAS, lenses, binoculars, bought, sold or 

exchanged ; high-grade firearms taken in t aan; 
genuine Emil Busch 8-power 40 mm. off ers’ 
field glass, slightly used in German army; while 
they last, $12.50. National Camera Exchange, 
20 Washington Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 9.4 


BINOCULARS 


The world’s finest binoculars, for eve 

purpose ; 3x to 18x; including the wonderful 
instantly changeable Lemaire 8-10-12x (three 
binoculars in one). Telescopes 4}¢x to 60x, 


berbtens 





Catalog. Wholesale and Retail. 


4x $1.98 


“PUCKESCOUPE” 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 





This Marvelous Midget is the latest discovery of optical 
science. Nolargerthana Cigar. 4% in. extended; 3's 
closed; 444 power.’ Made with same materials and "car e ~ 
best binoculars. With leather case $1.98. 75c Compasses 39¢, 
Powerful 2’9 in. Readers or Burning Glasses, folding handle 
Bbc America’s Leading Binocular House 


A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO. DEPT. 0-10 ELMIRA, N. Y, 











$1 BUYS Juva-Glans; best food tonic and body 
builder for men. Instructive information free. 
ept. I, Juva-Glans Co., Box 1997, Boston, 
Mass. 10-1t 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial, 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three dozen $1. 
Illustrated catalog with a pretty shell 15c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 


U. S. large copper cent over 100 years old, 25c; 
hundreds of other bargains. Fred Greenclay, 
Box 297, Alton, IIl. 10-1t 


ROWBOATS—FEasily made; particulars free. 
Wee-Sho-U Co., 41-L, Western Market, He 
troit, Mich. _ 10. O-It 
WANTED—High-grade stock saddle, good con- 
dition. Box 50, care Outdoor Life. 10-1t 


EARN MONEY in spare time mailing | circulars, 
Instructions 10c. J., Box 5904, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















IN THE 
ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


BY J.A. 
MCGUIRE 


STEWART 
& KIDD CO. 





Osh osh, 
10-2t 


The latest book of the North—a work of 
scientific as well as delightful interest to 
the big game hunter and the sportsman. 
It portrays the wonderful glacial life of 
the North; describes the climbs among 
rocks, snow and ice after white sheep a” : 
goats, the long stalks for moose; the hik: 
over rolling barrens for caribou, and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions on outrt- 
ting for a trip in that land. 

The book also contains a chapter on ge"- 
eral sheep hunting—including the B g 
Horn, an animal that has been pursued | 
the author in the Rockies of the Unit: d 
States probably to as great an extent 4s 
by any American sportsman. 

pert illustrated by half-tone cuts made 
from photographs taken by_ the author 
while hunting both in Yukon Territory and 
Alaska. Publishers, The Stewart & Kidd 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


®ON SALE NOW—CLOTH, $2.50 
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